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H  E  Author  of  thefe  Letters 


JL  made  the  tour  of  Italy  with  her 
hufband  in  the  years  1770  and  1771s 
her  correfpondem,  a  near  and  much 
efteemed  relation,  had  required  from 
her  at  parting,  circumftantial  details 
(by  letter)  of  whatever  flie  fhould 
meet  with  during  the  period  of  their 
reparation,  curious  or  interefting  j 
in  the  view  of  comparing  her  com¬ 
munications  with  the  bell  modem 
travels  of  French  or  Englifh  publica¬ 


tion 


At  the  requell:  of  that  relation  they  are 
now  publilhed,  with  little  other  cau¬ 
tion  or  correction,  than  the  difchars:- 
ing  them  (in  fome  meafure)  from  re¬ 
petitions,  and  the  fuppreffion  of  cer¬ 


tain 


v 


VI 


PREFACE. 


tain  matters  of  meer  private  concern, 
by  no  means  objefts  of  information 
or  entertainment  to  the  Public. 

It  were  a  mifufe  of  time  to  offer 
proofs  of  their  authenticity,  which 
fhew  fo  clearly  and  unequivocally 
through  every  page  of  thefe  vo- 
umes. 

•  Will  not  the  public  candor  prefume, 
that  farther  embellifhment  of  flyle, 
appofite  quotations,  abundant  illuft- 
rations,  &c.  &c.  might  have  been 
fupplied  by  the  fame  pen,  which  of¬ 
fers  them  the  prefent  artlefs,  ingenu¬ 
ous  narration,  had  fuch  decorations 
feemed  expedient,  or  a  difplay  of  the 
author’s  reading  been  an  object  of 
publication. 

t 

Much  of  the  matter  now  before  us, 
was  thrown  on  paper  immediately 

after; 


P 


PREFACE. 


Vll 

after ;  and  not  a  little  of  it  whilft  the 
recorded  incidents  were  yet  palling  ; 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  wrote  in  the 
mid  ft  of  fatigue,  in  moments  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  precifion  and  unfriendly 
to  reflection,  fave  only  to  fuch  reflec¬ 
tions  as  naturally  rofe  out  of  the 
occurring  events. 

The  Editor,  who  cannot  plead  in¬ 
difference  to  thefe  Letters  and  their 
author,  finds  himfelf  impelled  to  anti¬ 
cipate  the  reader’s  approbation  of  that 
fpirit  of  tendernefs  and  benevolence, 
that  animated  warmth  fo  honeftly 
avowed,  and  fo  feelingly  exerted  in 

9 

the  defence  of  freedom  and  the  in- 
terefts  of  humanity,  which  abundant¬ 
ly  difplay  themfelves  in  the  pages 
now  before  us. 

The  Author’s  declining  to  give  her 
name  to  fo  circumftantial  a  narra¬ 
tive, 


PREFACE. 


vi  u 

tive,  as  renders  it  Angularly  im¬ 
probable  it  fhould  long  remain  con¬ 
cealed,  feems  to  call  for  fome  a- 
pology ;  all  the  Editor  has  to  fay  in 
regard  to  this  peculiarity  is,  that  the 
utmoft  that  could  be  obtained  from 
her,  was  an  acquiefcence  in  their  a» 
nonymous  publication. 


\ 


AD  V  E  RTISEMENT 
To  the  Reader. 


j^HOU  L  D  any  of  our  readers  objeff,  that  too 
much  place  is  given  in  thefe  volumes  to  what 
feems  to  intereft  the  correfponding  parties  more 
nearly  than  the  Public  \  it  may  he  relied  on ,  that 
fuch  parts  have  been  retained  folely  from  the  mo - 
tive  of  giving  a  more  natural  picture  of  the  man¬ 
ners,  &c.  of  the  people  reprefented,  than  the 
unanimated  narrative  of  a  meer  Jpeffiator  might 
have  conveyed .  Nor  could  the  Editor ,  without 
difficulty ,  have  feparated  from  the  fever al  defcrip- 
tions ,  that  part  and  intereft  which  the  Author 
had  in  them.  If  the  Editor  fhould  appear  repre - 
henfible  for  preferving  fuch  extenfive  criticifms  in 
the  article  of  painting ;  he  can  only  fay ,  that  his 
author's  ftrong  propenfity  to  that  fcience  induced 
her  treating  it  more  largely  than  may  be  agreeable 
to  fome  of  her  readers and  that  he  was  prevented 
from  fuppreffing  any  part ,  from  a  poffibility  of  its 
being  relijhed  by  thofe  amongft  them  of  a  different 
tafte ,  who  may  be  unprovided  with  better  or  more 
recent  accounts. 

Of 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Of  Catalogues  indeed ,  there  is  no  deficiency  % 

they  fwarm  in  every  town  and  every  -palace  of 

, 

Italy:  hut  theft  publications  are  merely  catalogues \ 
fuch  criticifms  as  they  offer  being  oftentimes  fortui¬ 
tous  ^  frequently  falfe ,  and  for  the  greater  number 
calculated  by  the  proprietor  to  promote  the  fale  of 
fuch  pi  Bures  of  indifferent  merits  as  he  wijhcs  to 
part  with  to  advantage  and  profit . 

Ithofe  in  this  country  who  commiffion  perfons 
refilling  in  Italy  (of  which  there  are  many )  to 
procure  them  the  be  ft  of  fuch  pictures  as  chance 
brings  to  market 3  may  acknowledge  fome  utility 
in  critical  difquifitions  of  this  nature ,  if  executed 
with  a  decent  portion  of  truth  and  information ; 
as  ferving  to  direB  their  choice  upon  the  imme¬ 
diate  objeBs  of  preference ;  and  proving ,  when 
in  correfpondence  with  the  reports  of  thofe  em- 
ployed  by  them ,  a  confirmation  of  their  ef- 
timates  and  recommendations. — Here  they  will 
alfio  learn ,  that  many  pi  Bures ,  fuppofed  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  their  former  owners ,  will  appear  to  be 
in  the  pofefijion  of  other  mafters  and  other  coun¬ 
tries .  After  all ,  if  thofe  who  have  not  already 
travelled  in ,  or  who  have  no  expeBation  of  vifiit- 
ing  Italy  :  if  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with , 
or  uninterefted  in  the  merits  of  paintings  will 
but  turn  over  a  few  pages  when  they  come  to 
i  fuch 
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advertisement. 

fuch  defcriptions,  of  which  the  marginal  references 

# 

are  a  conflant  indication ,  perhaps  their  trouble 
may  be  but  inconjiderable ,  in  proportion  to  the 
entertainment  or  information  provided  for  a  larger 
number  of  our  readers . 

From  the  lovers  of  natural  hiftory  ( perhaps )  we 
fhall  need  no  indulgence  for  offering  them  in  the 
Appendix ,  what  appears  to  us  an  interejling  ac¬ 
count  of  a  Bridge  that  feems  to  have  had  nature  for 
its  architect ;  and  of  fome  curious  inveftigations  of 
foffls  and  minerals ,  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ve - 
rona ,  which  feem  to  have  paffed  unvijited  and  un¬ 
noticed  by  any  writer  of  travels .  Fhe  Italian 
manufcript  from  which  it  is  printed ,  came  into  the 
Author's  hands  by  an  accident  that  cannot  interefi 
our  readers* 
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LETTER  I. 

Sept.  20th,  1770. 

I  SUPPOSE  you  have  already  received 
my  letter  from  Ornon.  Nothing  but 
the  promife  I  had  made  you  of  writing 

from  the  very  firft  place  we  fhould  fleep  at, 
could  have  prevailed  upon  me  to  have  feet 
you  fuch  a  fomniferous  letter — if  the  read¬ 
ing  of  it  did  not  put  you  to  fleep,  the  writ¬ 
ing  did  me.— I  fear  this  will  not  prove 
much  more  enlivening  than  its  predeceflbr. 
—Why  will  you  not  have  patience  until  I 
have  reached  Italy  ?  for  there  I  expedt  every 
day  will  produce  frelh  fources  of  amufe« 
ment  both  for  you  and  me. — But  that,  you 
have  refufed  me,  and  you  infill  that  I  mark 
and  paint  every  ftep  I  take  in  fo  clear  a 
manner,  that  you  may  follow  me  clofely  in 
idea— but  don’t  fuffer  the  too  tender  friend- 
Yol,  L  B  fbip 


[  2  ] 

fhip  you  honour  me  with,  to  produce  an- 
xious  and  uneafy  thoughts  that  may  mif- 
guide  you,  in  augmenting  every  inconve- 
nience,  or  trifling  accident  that  may  hap¬ 
pen  ;  for  as  you  took  care  at  the  moment 
of  our  reparation  to  bind  me  doubly  by  my 

/  ■.  #  N 

friendfhip  and  honour,  not  through  a  mif- 
taken  kindnefs  to  attempt  to  deceive  you  in 
the  fmaileft  particular,  fo  be  allured  I  hold 
rnyfelf  obliged  to  fulfil  my  engagement, 
au  pled  ae  la  left  re.— Follow  me  then  in  ideal 
jaunt,  like  Puck’s  fairy  friend, 

Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Through  bufh,  through  brier, 

Over  park,  over  pale, 

Through  flood,  through  fire. 

My  journey  alfo  muff  have .  a  fiery  end. 
Mount  Vefuvius.— I  tremble  at  the  thought 
—though  perhaps  1  may  be  better  recon¬ 
ciled  to  a  burning  mountain,  when  I  fhall 
fancy  rnyfelf  abnoft  petrified  to  cryftal, 
arnidft  the  eternal  fnows  and  iced  moun¬ 
tains,  towards  which  we  are  making  all 

poffible 


[  3  ] 

pofiible  expedition.  Having  quitted  Or- 
non  this  morning,  we  arrived  at  noon  at  a 
fmall  town  called  Pontarlier,  where  we 
changed  horfes  and  dined  :  it  is  a  bleak, 
raw-looking  uninterefiing  place,  the  road 
is  very  tolerable  between  Ornon  and  Pon¬ 
tarlier,— but  not  at  all  to  your  tafte ;  a  pre¬ 
cipice  quite  confiderable  enough  to  frighten 
you  being  conftantly  on  one  fide,  the  moun¬ 
tain  rifing  on  the  other;  for  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  way  one  fees  this  road  windw 
ing  and  turning  about  the  fides  of  thefe 
high  hills  the  day  has  been  very  fine,  and 
the  profped:  highly  romantic  ; — it  is  not  fo 
diftant,  but  that  the  horizon  is  diftinddy 
determined  by  a  chain  of  mountains  clothed 
up  to  their  fummits  with  pines  ; — their  fi- 
tuation  is  rendered  particularly  fir  iking  by 
thefudden  protuberances  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  grow.— When  the  fun  had 
rifen  fo  high  as  to  the  favourite  mo¬ 
ment  of  all  landfcape-painters,  the  45th 
degree,  or  (to  fpeak  with  the  vulgar)  about 

B  2  ten 


Pontar* 

Her. 


fen  o’clock,  the  tops  of  the  firs  glifiened 
with  refulgent  brightnefs,  and  the  dark 
fhadows  catt  by  their  fpreading  branches 
augmented  in  appearance  the  real  projection 
of  their  conical  fides.— By  the  majeftic 
nodding  of  their  heads,  they  feemed  to 
infult  with  their  fuperiority  of  elevation, 
the  humble  trees  in  the  valley  below,  and 
capricioufly  to  amufe  themfelves  with  fud- 
denly  catting  monftrous  and  gigantic  fha¬ 
dows,  on  the  peaceful  plains  of  green  corn 
in  the  valley,  interfperfed  with  various 
hues,  caufed  by  the  patches  of  peas  and 
other  pulfe  now  in  bloflfom. — Here  and 
there  meadows  of  hay  cutting  down  and 
making,  and  a  few  poor  villages  fcattered 
amongft  mountains  diverfified  the  feene. 
Thefe  cottages  (though  far  more  piCtu- 
refque  in  profped,  than  would  be  the  com¬ 
fortable  farm-houfes  of  Halfpenny )  are 
only  compofed  of  a  few  planks  and  trees 
fattened  together.  As  we  advanced,  we 
began  to  clofe  with  the  pines,  w^hich  had 

bounded 
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bounded  our  view  before,  and  which  now* 
dividing  themfelves  at  our  approach  into 
beautiful  villas,  opened  into  irregular 
lawns,  watered  by  limpid  fprings  gufhing 
forth  from  among!!  the  pines,  their  ftreams 
feparating  into  feveral  rivulets,  bordered  by 
various  flowers  of  the  lily  and  flag  kind— 
but  all  my  paftoral  fpeculations  were  inter¬ 
rupted  by  our  arrival  at  Pontarlier,  where, 
as  I  have  already  informed  you,  we  dined.— 
I  do  not  invite  you  to  partake  in  imagina¬ 
tion  of  our  banquet,  for  they  ferved  us  up 
a  ftinking  chicken,  which,  after  fome  en¬ 
treaty,  was  exchanged  for  a  few  eggs,  but 
little  inferior  in  ripenefs  to  the  chicken. 
Juft  as  we  fat  down  to  our  frugal  repaft, 
enters  a  peafant,  and  fays.  Void  Monfieur 
le  MarechaL — Mechanically  I  was  about 
to  rife,  ftruck  with  the  fimilarity  of  the 
ftyle  and  title  of  my  vifitor  to  the  well 

known  found  at  B - when,  behold  a 

dirty  blackfmith,  it  feems  his  Cyclopian 
aid  had  been  wanting  to  our  carriage,  lie 

B  3  demanded 
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J'ougne. 
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\ 

demanded  payment — On  being  a  iked  how 
much  would  content  him,  he  replied,  fix 
V aches — Six  Vaches,  cried  I  with  aftonifh- 
ment!  I  he  peafant  who  felt  what  caufed  my 
furprife,  fmiled,  and  faid,  he  means  eighteen 
fols— which  fum  in  this  country  goes  under 
the  appellation  of  fix  cows.— Our  hoft 
charged  us  five  livres  for  four  eggs ;  how 
many  cows  does  that  make  ?  As  foon  as 
our  horfes  were  ready,  away  we  drove  as 
faft  as  we  could,  each  horfe  doing  his  beft 
according  to  his  feveral  abilities,  for  all  fix 
were  of  different  fize,  make,  colour,  and 
difpofition.  Our  road  continued  much  in 
the  fame  ftyle  as  in  the  morning,  till  we 
arrived  at  the  end  of  our  day’s  journey  at 
a  place  called  Jougne. — Figure  to  yourfelf 
a  ruined  caftle,  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a 
mountain,  embofomed  in  a  foreft  of  fir- 
trees  ;  one  of  its  towers  only  is  habitable, 
and  there  are  two  tolerable  rooms  in  it.  By 
its  date  marked  on  one  of  the  flones  1579, 
it  appears  to  have  been  built  in  Henry  the 

Third’s 

•  3 


Third’s  reign,  if  I  make  no  frliftake.— 

I w 

This  ruined  caftle  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Rochefoucault,  who  is  proprietor  of  thirty- 
eight  Signories  contiguous,  in  this  country, 
— The  inhabitants  of  the  village  are  civil 
and  poor;  they  are  dreffed  like  thofe  mon- 
tagnards  who  come  twice  a  year  to  B-— 
for  the  expofition  of  the  Salute  Suaire 
Their  coiffure  is  to  the  full  as  furprifing. 
— A  long  pewter  fkewer,  with  a. knob  at 
each  end,  fuftains  their  Chignon ,  which  is 
twifted  about  it, — fo  that  when  viewed  in 
front,  they  have  the  air  of  the  head  of 
young  heifers  with  budding  horns. 

Good  night ;  we  have  juft  fupped  on  trout, 
the  natives  of  thefe  mountain  rills.— I  can¬ 
not  fend  you  this  letter  from  hence,  for 
there  is  no  poft  for  letters  here. 

Sept.  2 1 .  At  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  we 
quitted  Jougne,  and  we  travelled  for  a  league 
and  a  half  through  forefts  of  pines;  after 
which  the  roads  were  bad,  the  afcents  and 
defcents  very  rapid  and  rough;  now  and 

B  4  then 
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then  hollow  narrow  ways ;  and  wre  were 
confcmtly  accompanied  by  a  thick  fog. — * 
W e  dined  at  a  town  called  Sara.  It  feemed 
as  if  this  town  had  marched  out  of  its 
gates ;  for  there  were  feveral  gates,  but 
very  few  houfes  within.  Here  we  regaled 
ourfelves  on  the  fhoulder  of  a  ram,  which 
fmelt  as  ftrong  as  if  it  had  been  the  fhoul¬ 
der  of  a  fox.  I  believe  we  fliall  have  ex¬ 
cellent  ftomachs  by  the  time  we  arrive  at 
Geneva. — At  length  we  have  reached  Mor- 
gefs,  a  Swifs  towm,  where  we  lie,  and 
which,  I  think,  is  nine  polls  from  Jougne. 
But  obferve,  that  for  the  future  I  fliall  not 
trouble  myfelf  with  calculating  how  many 
leagues  or  polls  we  make  in  a  day,  or  how 
many  there  are  from  one  wretched  bourg 
to  another :  if  you  are  curious  to  knowr, 
examine  the  poll-book,  or  Richard,  or 
Lalande,  &c.  —  Our  landfcape  has  quite 
changed  its  face,  for  about  four  leagues 
pall,  to  a  fine  clofe  cultivated  country,  re- 
fembling  parts  of  Berklhire ;  the  fields  di¬ 
vided 
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vided  by  quickfet  hedges,  clipped  and 
dreffed  as  in  England.  We  faw  Laufanne 
at  a  diftance.  Our  road  lay  along  the  fide 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva :  it  appears  as  broad 
as  the  bay  of  Southampton.  Do  not  ima® 
gine  it  is  fmooth ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
rough,  and  not  clear.— On  the  oppofite 
fide  appear  the  Mountains  of  Savoy, 
whofe  lofty  heads  reach  far  above  the 
clouds  ;  they  only  concealing  part  of  their 
fides,  like  drapery  wrapped  round  them. 

I  •  « 

Morges  is  a  pretty  little  town,  with  two 
well-built  ftreets.  The  Swifs  pdifannes 
are  much  prettier  than  the  French,  but 
they  have  no  air ;  their  faces  are  fair  and 
clean,  but  want  that  countenance  the  French 
ftyle  piquant e :  they  feem  modeft,  but  a 
little  ftupid ;  for  it  is  with  difficulty  they 
an  be  prevailed  upon  to  anfwer  the  fim- 
pleft  queftions. — Our  inn  is  very  clean,  and 
like  an  Englifh  country  ale-houfe.  We 
fare  very  well ;  they  charge  us  three  livres 
a-head.  To-morrow  we  hope  to  arrive  at 

4  Geneva, 


Lake  of 
Geneva. 


Moun¬ 
tains  of 
Savoy. 


Morges. 
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Geneva.  We  have  been  walking  about  the 
town  in  queft  of  fomething  worth  feeing. 
Our  kind  hoftefs  condu&ed  us  to  the  houfe 
of  Monf.  le  BailUey  by  way  of  fhewing  us 
the  fineft  edifice  in  the  town  a  dreadful 
looking  old  manfion,  painted  all  over  black 
and  red. 

I  reft  fatisfied  that  your  friendfhip  will 
make  allowance  for  the  inaccuracies  of  this 
letter,  and  the  barrennefs  of  the  fubjedt 
for  the  want  of  that  amufement  you  had 
expe&ed  to  find  from  the  pen  of  your  moft 
affectionate,  &c. 

i  * 


LET- 
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LETTER  II. 


Sept.  23,  1770, 

^  ,p 

arrived  here  yefterday  afternoon,  in 
Savoy,  about  half  a  mile  from  Ge¬ 
neva.  We  had  been  informed  on  the  road, 
that  we  ffiould  find  a  better  inn  on  the 
other  fide  of  Geneva  than  any  in  the  town. 
We  determined  to  drive  through  without 
flopping.  Another  convenience  arifing 
from  our  not  being  in  the  town,  is,  that 
we  are  not  fubjed:  to  be  detained  here 
longer  than  juft  to  take  a  curfory  view  of 
this  famous  city,  which,  had  we  lodged  in, 
we  might  have  found  fome  difficulties  in 
quitting  fo  fuddenly  the  fociety  of  feveral 
of  our  countrymen,  which,  though  it  might 
prove  a  molt  agreeable  interruption  to  our 
journey,  yet,  as  the  feafon  is  far  advanced 

for  palling  Montcennis,  we  think  it  more 

\ 

prudent  to  lofe  as  little  time  as  poffible  on 
our  way  thither. 


Pais  de 
Gex. 


Nyon. 


Beacons* 
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All  yeflerday’s  journey  was  through  a 
moft  beautiful  country  (till  we  came  to 
Little  France,  or  the  Pais  de  Gex;  of 
which  country,  fo  much  talked  of  by  our 
news-writers,  I  fhall  by  and  by  attempt  a 
defcription).  From  Norges  to  another 
good  town  called  Nyon  the  road  continues 
the  whole  way  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  ; 
and  on  the  other  fide  the  road,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  nothing  appears  but  a 
rich  foil,  all  under  tillage,  and  planted 
with  extenfive  orchards  of  apples,  pears, 
cherry  and  walnut  trees,  growing  at  not 
more  than  fifteen  yards  diftance  from  each 
other.  Agriculture  is  certainly  in  a  ftate 
of  great  perfection  in  this  part  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  Here  are  confiderable  fields  of  buck 
wheat  and  lucerne,  as  well  as  of  various 
other  kinds  of  artificial  graffes. 

The  Swifs  have  a  contrivance  for  fpread- 
ing  the  alarm  on  the  appearance  of  the 
enemy,  which  has  a  pretty  and  an  odd 
effeCt  to  the  view  :  they  are  beacons,  and 

are 
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are  placed  on  the  fummits  of  their  high 
mountains.  Each  confifts  of  nothing  more 
than  a  very  tall  withered  pine,  ftuck  into 
the  ground  with  a  bundle  of  ftraw  and 
faggots  tied  acrofs,  and  appears,  when 
viewed  at  a  diftance,  like  the  belfry  of  a 
ruined  hermitage.  On  the  fufpicion  of  an 
approaching  enemy,  they  fet  fire  to  one  of 
thefe  beacons,  whichever  is  the  neareft ; 
the  blaze  is  immediately  perceived,  and  all 
the  beacons  in  the  country  are  foon  lighted. 
Thus  the  neceffary  alarm  for  making  war¬ 
like  preparation  is  fpread  from  one  canton 
to  the  other. 

After  an  hour?s  drive  on  this  fide  of 
Nyon,  we  entered  the  Pais  de  Gex :  a  rivulet 
only  feparates  it  from  Switzerland.  Scarcely 
had  we  paffed  its  borders,  when  our  ears 
were  aflaulted  by  the  fqueeling  ftreet  voices 
of  the  Frenchwomen.  The  peafants  of 
both  fexes  bear  in  their  phyfiognomy  in- 
conteftable  proofs  of  their  origin,  though 
they  have  been  tranfplanted  here  many 
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years ;  brown,  meagre,  ragged,  half- 
ftarved  wretches,  prancing  and  grinning 
at  one  in  their  dirt,  mifery,  and  Jabots ; 
their  houfes  fcarcely  covered  in,  windows 
fluffed  with  rags.—Lazinefs,  fuperftition, 

V  s.  , 

and  defpotifm,  with  their  baleful  claws, 
feem  to  have  been  the  only  cultivators  of 
this  country.*— What  a  difference  between 
this  and  the  landfcape  on  the  other  fide 
the  ft  ream  \  their  habitations  clean  and 
commodious;  themfelves  flout,  frefh-com- 
plexioned,  healthy,  and  decently  drefled 
(no  Jabots) ;  their  beafts  of  burden  large, 
ftrong,  and  well  fed  ;  their  implements  of 
agriculture  ingenioufiy  conftru&ed,  and 
never  lying  idle ;  their  churches  neat, 
Ample,  and  well  built,  though  quite  plain. 
But  how  different  mu  ft  be  the  country 
where  liberty,  blended  with  every  patriotic 
and  focial  virtue,  fprings  up  fpontaneoufly 
in  every  bofom,  to  that  where  religion 
ferves  only  as  a  made  to  hide  the  hypocrify 
of  the  wily  prieft ;  who,  inftead  of  incul¬ 
cating 
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eating  the  laws  of  morality,  and  "encou¬ 
raging  induftry,  whenever  it  ferves  his  in- 
terefts,  drags  forth  from  his  faintly  cupboard 
his  holy  puppet-lhew,  and  unfurls  the  ban¬ 
ners  of  his  deceits  *  to  his  deluded  flock; 
who,  beating  their  breafts,  their  eyes  turned 
up  in  extatic  ftupidity,  whilft  their  ears 
are  filled  with  the  fwelling  yell  of  thefe 
holy  men,  fancy  they  believe  that  the 
heavens,  propitious  to  their  diftortions, 
will  bellow  upon  them  immediate  rain  or 
funfhine,  according  to  their  with  ?— But  I 
fhould  beg  pardon  for  this  digreffion,  and 
return  to  the  defeription  of  the  Pais  de 
Gex,  which  is  about  three  quarters  of  a 
league  in  breadth,  and  three  and  a  half  in 
length,  in  lhape  like  a  tongue,  ftretching 
acrofs  the  country  down  to  the  Lake. — The 
moment  we  entered  it,  we  were  attacked 
by  a  harpy,  commonly  called  a  Commis  of 
a  Bureau,  who  extorted  more  duties  upon 

*\The  ftandards  on  which  are  painted  faints  of  both 
fexes,  £s?c.  and  which  are  borne  in  procelhons. 
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our  baggage  for  three  quarters  of  a  league, 
than  the  tax  for  twenty-eight  leagues  had 
amounted  to  in  Switzerland. — Our  Comfnis 

'  t  \ 

was  fucceeded  by  a  woman  between  feventy 
and  eighty  years  old,  who  purfuing  us,  clat¬ 
tering  her  wooden  fhoes,  demanded  a  trifling 
toll.  The  firft  time  I  have  feen  rouge 
fincel  quitted  France  was  on  the  fhrivelled 
cheeks  of  this  beldame. — As  we  were  very 
curious  to  fee  the  port  of  Verfoix  (the  new 
town)  we  fent  our  courier  to  the  command¬ 
ant  for  permiffion  for  that  purpofe,  which 
he  very  obligingly  granted  us,  and  fent 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops  to 
conduit  us  about.  The  commandant  very 
politely  excufed  himfilf  from  accompany¬ 
ing  us,  on  account  of  his  being  ill,  and 

confined  to  his  room.  His  name  is  I - re: 

he  inhabits  a  poor  cottage,  juft  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  bourg.  We  alighted  then 
from  our  carriage,  and  walked  about  what 
is  to  be  the  town  of  Verfoix,  for  there  is 
not  a  houfe  begun  yet.  The  ftreets, 

fquaresj 
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fquares,  &c.  are  determined  by  tall  {lakes 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  have  all  pompous 
names.  There  are  a  few  miferable  hovels, 
or  rather  roofs  of  planks,  which  alrnoft 
touch  the  ground,  and  appear  at  a  diflance 
like  tents.  In  thefe  wretched  habitations 
on  the  cold  and  damp  earth  have  the  un¬ 
happy  foldiers  (deflined  to  take  up  their 
quarters  here)  endured  the  lafl  rude  winter. 
Paffing  by  one,  I  looked  in,  being  curious  to 
difcover  its  contents.  I  believe  it  mull  have 
been  the  infirmary  hovel ;  for  I  perceived 
feveral  fick  wretches  ftretched  out  upon  p  al¬ 
ii  ajfes ,  who  feemed  ready  to  expire,  and 
whom  it  had  been  more  merciful  to  have 
fhot  through  the  head,  than  tofacrifice  thus 
by  degrees  to  agues  and  dead  palfies,  for 
the  glory  of  Lewis  the  Beloved . 

Our  conductor,  after  relating  to  us  the 
very  great  difficulties  they  had  combated 
during  the  lafl  winter,  in  particular  that 
the  heavy  fnows  had  prevented  their  re¬ 
ceiving  provifions  from  Savoy,  and  their 
Vol,  L  C  Swifs 
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Swifs  neighbours  had  refufed  to  fell  them  any, 
added,  that  the  garrifon  of  B.  (from  which 
they  . are  a  detachment)  obliged  them  (the 
officers)  to  fubfcribe  twelve  livres  a  month 
for  the  comedy  there.  This  is  fomething 
fo  highly  ridiculous,  and  at  the  fame  time 
fo  unjuft,  that  it  is  fcarce  credible. 

The  Lake  in  this  part  is  very  rough, 
and  frequently  fo  dangerous  in  winter,  from 
the  eddy  winds  caufed  by  the  furrounding 
mountains,  that  none  of  their  little  veflels 
could  lie  at  anchor  in  faftty,  if  unprotected 
by  walls,  which  form  a  regular  port  (I  be¬ 
lieve  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  there  is  a 
very  good  port  at  Merges,  though  there  is 
none  at  Geneva),  in  ftiape  a  fquare  of  two 
hundred  yards,  or  thereabout.  Three  fides 
of  this  fquare  are  formed  by  a  wall  four 
feet  thick  and  twenty  feet  high,  built  out 
into  the  Lake  upon  piles,  with  an  entrance 
left  for  veffels  to  come  in. 

Having  viewed  this  town  and  port  in 
terrorem ,  we  took  leave  of  our  pqlite 
guide,  wifhing  him  a  fpeedy  order  to  re¬ 
turn 
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turn  to  Old  France  M- — —  prophefies 

this  town  will  never  be  built ;  or,  fuppofing 
it  fhould,  never  inhabited  f.  His  reafons- 
are,  that  it  is  fituated  in  the  mid  ft  of  im¬ 
placable  enemies,  whole  interefts  and  incli¬ 
nations  it  muft  ever  be  to  diftrefs  this  new 
eftablifhment.  Nor  can  trade  be  carried  on 
without  a  fund  ;  and  though  that  was  af¬ 
forded  them,  ftill  the  Genevans,  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  fmalleft  accommodations  for  the 
veffels  trading  upon  the  Lake,  would  render 
utterly  ufelefs  and  unavailing  all  that  the 
French  can  hereafter  expend  upon  Verfoix 
and  its  port.  What  benefit  can  they  expert 
to  reap  from  throwing  away  a  great  fum  of 
money,  and  haraffing  many  more  of  their 
already  too  oppreffed  military  fubje£ts  ? 

As  we  drew  near  to  Geneva,  the  country 
became  very  cheerful,  by  offering  to  our  view 
a  great  number  of  fmall  houfes  and  pretty 


*  The  troops  row  here  are  a  detachment  of  about  300 
from  the  Queen’s  regiment,  and  200  of  the  Royal  artillery. 

f  This  prophefy  has  been  long  fince  fulfilled,  as  the  un¬ 
dertaking  was  totally  abandoned  immediately  upon  the  D.  of 
Cboi/eul\  difgrace. 
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gardens  belonging  to  the  citizens,  who  re¬ 
tire  to  them  in  the  fummer  as  frequently  as 
their  bulinefs  permits. — Our  inn  is  very 
good,  as  are  our  accommodations  and  provi- 
fions;  and  the  people  civil.  I  think  civility 
in  innkeepers  effential  to  the  health  of  tra¬ 
vellers  ;  for  how  much  are  one’s  nerves 
and  fpirits  hurried,  and  one’s  blood  heated, 
when,  on  arriving  late  perhaps  at  an  inn  in 
France,  you  are  almoft  morally  certain  of 
receiving  an  infolent  reply  to  any  queftion, 
though  the  molt  reafonable,  and  neceffary, 
that  a  traveller  can  afk  ? 

I  think  the  trout  produced  by  this  Lake 
inferior  to  the  common  Englifh  trout.  The 
vi&uals  here  are  drefied  in  the  faihion  of 
Geneva,  or  rather  in  the  old  Englifh  ftyle, 
boiled  and  roailed,  with  puddings  of  va¬ 
rious  forts,  codling- pies,  &c.  The  Gene¬ 
vans  and  Swifs  boaft  a  refemblance  in 
their  manner  of  living  to  the  tables  of  Eng¬ 
land.  They  are  total  ftrangers  to  the 
luxuries  of  our  modern  repafts. — As  to 
what  you  have  heard  in  regard  to  their 

eating 
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eating  cats*  if  there  is  any  truth  in  that 
report,  it  is  not  at  Geneva  that  it  is  prac- 
tifed,  but  in  the  more  remote  and  uncivi¬ 
lized  parts  of  Switzerland. 

Here  I  am  interrupted  by  a  great  noife, 
proceeding  from  the  jollity  of  fome  young 
men  of  Geneva,  who.  Divine  fervice  being 
over,  are  come  to  pafs  their  Sunday's  even¬ 
ing  in  various  amufements  in  the  garden 
of  the  inn.  Some  play  at  nine* pins,  others 
at  vingt  et  une ;  others  eat  and  drink  in 

•  •  .  -  w 

the  arbours,  and  chaunt  the  old  French 
pfalm-tunes  to  profane  words,  che  fono 
un  poco  treppo  allegro.— I  thought  the  Ge¬ 
nevans  had  been  a  grave  plodding  people. 
I  own  I  had  formed  that  idea  of  them 
from  thefe  lines  of  Voltaire,  which  I  had 

*  .  s  *  . 

been  lately  reading  : 

Au  pied  d’un  mont  *  que  les  temps  ont  pele, 
Sur  le  rivage  ou  roulant  fa  belle  onde 
Le  Rhone  echape  a  fa  prifon  profonde 
Et  court  au  loin  par  la  fone  appelle  i 


*  La  Montagne  de  Salive,  partie  des  Alpes. 
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On  voit  briller  la  Cite  Genvoife, 

Noble  cite,  riche,  *  fier,  et  fournoifej 
On  y  calcule  et  jamais  on  n’y  rit, 

X/art  de  bareme  eft  le  feul  qui  fleurit  f ; 

On  hait  le  bal,  on  hait  la  comedie. 

Du  grand  Rameau  Ton  ignore  les  airs 
Pour  tout  plailir  Geneve  pfalmodie 
Du  bon  David  les  antique  concerts, 

Croyant  que  Dieu  fe  plait  aux  mauvais  vers 
Des  predicants  la  morne  et  dure  efpece 
Sur  tous  les  fronts  a  grave  la  triftefie,  (Sc, 

We  can  form  no  judgment  of  the  juftice 
or  injuftice  of  thefe  lines,  knowing  fo  little 
of  the  people  they  characterize. 

As  to  the  company  below,  the  maid  of 
the  houfe  eyes  them  with  terror,  calling 

*  Les  feuls  citoyens  de  Geneve  ont  quatre  millions  cinq 
cent  mille  livre  de  rente  fur  la  France  en  divers  effets.  11 
n’y  a  point  de  ville  en  Europe  qui  dans  fon  territoire  ait 
autant  de  jolies  maifons  de  campagne  proportion  gardee. 
11  y  a  cinquante  fourneaux  dans  Geneve,  ou  Ton  fond  For 
et  Fargent.  On  y  poulfoit  autrefois  des  argumens  theo- 
logique. 

f  Auteur  des  Comptes  Faits. 

t  Ces  vers  font  digne  d»  la  mulique  on  y  chante  les 
commandements  de  Dieu  fur  Fair  reveilles  <vcus  belle  en - 
dermie, 

them 
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them  libertins ,  and  mauvais  fujets.  She 
certainly  means  what  we  call  Bucks,  and 
of  thefe,  I  think  there  muft  be  a  certain 
proportion  to  every  town.  At  length  la 
JeuneJfe  Genevois  have  taken  their  leave, 
for  at  a  certain  hour  Geneva’s  gates  are 

clofed,  and  are  impenetrable  to  any  per- 
fon  whomfoever  until  the  morning. 

To  my  great  difappointment,  I  am  juft 
now  informed  that  the  letters  I  expected  to 
receive  here  from  you  are  forwarded  to 
Turin;  travellers  mud  learn  patience. 

A  cold  I  have  caught,  adds  to  my  cha¬ 
grin,  as  it  deprives  me  of  going  to  Ferney  % 
whither  M-—  went  this  morning,  and  from 
whence  he  is  juft  returned,  highly  fatisfied 

with  his  reception,  for  Voltaire  was  in  a  good 
•  x 
hwnour:  D’Alembert  and  the  Marquis  d’Ar- 

gens  were  juft  arrived  by  appointment  to 

ftay  a  few  days,  the  former  from  Paris, 

the  latter  from  Berlin.  You  may  imagine 

the  converfation  was  not  languid  when 

*  The  feat  of  M.  de  Voltaire,  about  three  Engliih  miles 
diftant  from  Geneva. 
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kept  up  by  fuch  men.  I  have  been  teafing 
M —  to  relate  to  me  every  word  they  utter¬ 
ed  ;  what  he  recolleds  of  the  converfation 
pleafes  me  fo  much,  that  I  wifh  him  to 
commit  it  to  paper  for  your  amufement, 
and  he  has  promifed  me  he  will  do  it  the 
very  firft  moment  he  can  command.  He 
fays,  Ferney  is  a  charming  place,  that  Vol¬ 
taire  lives  magnificently.—His  niece,  who  is 
a  very  well  bred  agreeable  woman,  manages 
his  lioiifliold  affairs and  that  the  gardens 
are  well  kept,  and  neat,  which  I  wonder 
at,  the  matter  being  a  Frenchman. 

We  fhall  continue  our  journey  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  I  am  going  to  fend  this 
letter  to  the  poft.— Don’t  be  furprifed  at 
not  hearing  from  me  till  after  our  arri¬ 
val  at  Turin ;  not  that  I  fhall  negledl  writ¬ 
ing  ;  but,  it  is  poffible  I  may  not  be  lucky 
enough  to  find  an  opportunity  of  fend¬ 
ing  a  letter  from  any  part  of  Savoy.  I 
have  not  forgot  that  you  was  defirous  I 
fhould  be  very  particular  in  my  account  of 
that  country :  whatfoever  I  meet  with  which 

appears 
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appears  to  me  to  be  remarkable,  or  extraor¬ 
dinary,  or  that  has  not  been  noticed  by 
Richard ,  Lalande ,  or  Key/ler ,  &c.  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  (hall  not  efcape  me;  though 
I  fhould  imagine  thofe  authors  have  not 
omitted  any  thing  of  confequence,  nor  have 
I  the  vanity  to  put  my  letters  in  competition 
with  their  travels. — They  made  this  jour¬ 
ney  with  a  view  to  writing  and  publifhing 
their  obfervations  for  the  benefit  of  travel¬ 
lers,  and  the  information  of  the  curious ;  but 
we  who  travel  merely  for  our  amufement, 
and  I  who  write  for  yours  only,  if  my  let¬ 
ters  fhould  prove  fufficiently  entertaining 
to  chafe  away  une  par  tie  de  vos  ennuies ,  (for 
I  know  no  expreflion  in  Enelifh  for  that 
univerfal  complaint,  although  no  nation  is 
more  tormented  with  the  diforder  than  the 
Englifh)  (hall  think  my  end  will  be  anfwer- 
ed,  and  your  approbation  will  be  more 
grateful  to  me,  than  the  applaufe  of  all  the 
learned  dodtors  of  the  Sorbonne.  I  remain* 
as  ever,  raoft  affectionately  yours,  &c. 

LET- 


» 
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Geneva. 


Frian- 

gean. 


LETTER  III. 

September  25th,  1770. 

II  7£  quitted  the  neighbourhood  of  Ge¬ 
neva  to-day  at  noon.  D®  not  expeCt 
from  me  a  defcription  of  this  famous  city 
and  republic;  I  am  neither  qualified  nor 
inclined  to  defcant  upon  the  merits  of  their 
form  of  government,  laws,  &c. — nor  is 
the  town  at  all  to  my  tafte ;  I  mean 
its  ftreets,  architecture,  &c.  It  is  very 
dirty,  and  I  fliould  imagine  trade  flourifhes 
prodigioufly  by  the  number  of  carts  and 
drays  with  which  the  ftreets  are  crowded. 
Our  hoft  was  not  unreafonable,  and  we 
parted  without  any  difpute.  I  write  this 
from  a  little  village  called  Friangean ,  fi- 
tuated  in  a  bottom,  furrounded  by  high 
mountains.  Our  inn  has  a  dangerous  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  that  is  all ;  for  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  oblige 
us.  They  have  dreffed  an  elegant  little 

fupper, 
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Tapper,  confifting  of  a  fine  young  turkey,  a 
tongue  a  la  daube>  two  fallads,  one  of  an¬ 
chovy,  the  other  of  lettice  ;  a  dejfert  com- 
pofed  of  cheefe,  bifcuits,  Mafpinerie ,  al¬ 
monds  in  fhell,  butter  churned  fince  our 
arrival,  and  very  good  wine  both  white  and 
red*  Is  not  this  a  fumptuous  repaft  for 
fuch  a  favage  place  ?  And  what  do  you 
think  they  charge  us,  including  our  courier  ? 
Only  five  livres,  five  fols,  French.  I  dare 
fay  you  thought  Savoy  afforded  nothing 
but  acorns  and  goat’s  whey.— From  Geneva 
to  this  place,  our  road  has  not  been  abfolutely 
bad,— though  we  have  had  fome  rough  fteps. 
The  mountains,  according  to  their  dif¬ 
ferent  afpe£ts,  produce  vines  in  abun¬ 
dance,  corn,  buck-wheat,  and  various  kinds 
of  pulfe.  —  The  Arve  winds  along  the 
valley,  its  waters  are  clear,  and  foaming  in 
their  courfe  break  over  feveral  large  Hones 
and  rocks  which  have  tumbled  into  it  from 
the  mountains  on  each  fide. — Do  not  ima¬ 
gine  that  we  poft  it  here  }  there  is  no  go- 

■ — „  ing 
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log  faft  In  inch  roads ;  fo  we  have  hired 
an  excellent  Geneva  carriage,  with  four 
ftout  fleek  republican  horfes,  and  a  careful 
coachman,  who  boafts  with  J.  J.  Roufleau 
of  being  a  citizen  of  Geneva  ;  he  appears 
en  bon  pointy  is  rich,  and  communicative,— 

has  talked  to  us  much  about  Lord  - - ,  who 

has  been  admitted,  to  his  great  fatisfaftion, 
a  citizen  of  Geneva.  Good  night.  To¬ 
morrow  we  fet  out  early  to  gain  Cham- 
berry. 


LET- 
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LETTER  IV. 


Chamberry,  Sept.  26, 


\  have  paffed  feveral  frightful  bridges 
to-day  ;  for  by  the  winding  of  the 


road,  caufed  by  the  mountains,  one  is  obliged 
to  pafs  the  Arve  continually.  At  Rumelie  Rumelie. 
(a  wretched  old  town)  there  is  a  dangerous 
bridge  at  prefent,  and  an  afcent  from  it  to 
the  inn,  by  no  means  pleafant  on  account 
of  its  abrupt  fleepnefs.  But,  it  feems,  they 
propofe  foon  to  build  a  very  good  bridge 
here.  The  inn  belongs  to  the  marquis  de 
T — n>  a  Seigneur  of  Turin  :  as  it  had  been 
the  family  chateau ,  I  ran  through  the 
apartments,  which  are  paved,  and  now 
wafte  and  wild  ;  at  length  I  came  to  a  great 
faloon,  which  had  no  other  ornament,  or 
furniture,  than  the  family  arms  bla~ 


zoned ;  not  even  one  grim  anceftor  in 
armour  to  grace  the  naked  walls  But  I 
fuppofe  the  family  pictures  are  conveyed 


to 


to  Turin,  As  foon  as  we  poffibly  could 
we  took  leave  of  Rumelie,  I  believe  no 
place  in  the  world,  of  its  fize,  contains 
more  beggars  ;  but  I  fufpeft  them  to  be 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  demand 
alms  in  the  moft  importunate  and  clamorous 
manner. 

From  thence  we  came  to  Aix,  where  we 
employed  about  an  hour  in  examining  its 
fprings  and  baths.  The  road  is  good  from 
Rumelie  to  Aix,  and  from  thence  to  Cham- 
berry.  Cultivation  is  not  neglected  ;  on  the 
other  fide  of  Aix  the  mountains  are  labour¬ 
ed  until  their  extreme  acclivity  mocks  the 
peafant’s  toil.  Their  corn  is  ftill  very 
green,  their  hay  now  making  ;  having  a 
bad  profpefl:  of  grapes  this  year,  they  have 
negle£ted  their  vines,  whofe  branches  trail 
in  diforder  along  the  ground. — Trout  Aix 
hither,  there  is  no  mountain  to  afcend  or 
defcend  ;  fertile  plains  open  themfelves  out 
on  each  fide  of  the  road  to  a  great  extent, 
whofe  boundaries  are  mountains  covered 

with 
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with  fnow.  Abundance  of  fiandard  fruit* 
trees,  forming  confiderable  orchards,  and 
bending  under  their  loads  of  fruit,  the 
corn  growing  between  them  in  many 
places,  ftrike  the  mind  with  ideas  of  plenty, 
widely  differing  from  thofe  I  had  formed 
of  Savoy.  But  it  feems  this  landfcape  is 
to  have  its  contraft. — At  Aix  we  made 
every  inquiry,  our  time  would  permit  of, 
in  regard  to  the  medicinal  qualities  of 
the  waters.  Two  of  the  fprings  burfl 
out  of  a  rock  on  the  fide  of  a  fteep  moun¬ 
tain,  which  rock  is  arched  over  like  a 
grotto.  The  upper  bath,  fupplied  by  one 
of  thefe  fprings,  has  a  ftrong  fulphureous 
fmell  and  tafte.  The  fpring  flows  out  of 
a  leaden  pipe  inferted  in  the  rock,  in  a 
ftream  which  meafures  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  diameter :  it  is  fo  exceflively 
hot,  that  I  could  not  fuffer  it  to  fall  upon 
my  hand  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute. 
M — —■-»  held  his  hand  repeatedly  under  it, 
till  at  laft  it  fwelled,  looked  very  red,  and 
q  itched. 
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Itched.  Our  guide  told  us,  that  a  Geneva 
gentleman,  who  had  but  juft  left  the  town, 
and  who  was  fo  paralytic  at  his  arrival  as 
to  occaficn  his  being, helped  out  of  his  car¬ 
riage  by  five  men,  in  fix  weeks  after  he 
had  ufed  the  baths  and  drank  the  wa¬ 
ters,  mounted  into  his  coach  without  afiift- 
ance,  and  is  returned  in  perfect  health  to 
Geneva.  Lepers  bathe  here,  and,  we  are 
told,  fome  have  been  cured.  The  fecond 
fpring  brings  down  with  it  a  kind  of  ftuff 
or  pafte  in  flakes,  in  colour  and  conflftence 
not  unlike  white  of  egg  a  little  hardened ; 
which  flames  and  burns  when  applied  to  a 
lighted  candle.  Curiofity  led  me  to  tafte  the 
water,  of  which  having  drank  off  a  glafs  with 
feveral  flakes  in  it;  I  was  al  mo  ft  inftantane- 
oufly  feized  with  a  ficknefs  in  the  ftomach. 
It  is  ufed  in  confumptions,  and  all  diforders 
of  the  breaft.  I  folded  up  in  a  paper  fome 
of  the  moft  condenfed  flakes,  which  ftuck 
about  the  fpring,  and  put  them  in  my 
pocket-book  to  dry  ;  but,  an  hour  or  two 

after. 
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after,  there  was  not  the  (mailed  veftige  of 
them  to  be  feen  ;  nothing  remained  but  an 
exceeding  bad  fmell.  However,  they  had 
covered  a  knife  and  fciflbrs,  which  were 
near  them  in  my  pocket-book,  with  ruft. 
The  Hones,  which  receive  the  fpray  of  this 
fpring,  are  covered  with  a  green  coat  re- 
fembling  vitriol  ;  and  in  the  crevices, 
where  the  flakes  are  collected  together, 
they  have  acquired  a  fubftance  as  firm  as 
glaziers’  putty.  This  is  applied  to  corns 
as  an  infallible  remedy.  No  doubt,  it  may 
be  endued  with  many  fuperior  virtues  ;  but 
its  medicinal  qualities  have  never  been 
properly  inveftigated.  On  one  fide  of  the 
place,  whence  the  fecond  fpring  flows,  is 
a  hole  in  the  rock,  through  which  a  per- 
fon  may  creep.  While  we  were  trying  to 
explore  the  courfe  of  this  cavity,  an  old 
woman  appeared  with  a  lighted  candle* 
in  order  to  penetrate  through  this  open¬ 
ing  into  a  fubterraneous  paflage,  which 
fhe  did  with  much  eafe.  She  had  been 
Vo  l .  I.  D  feat 
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fent  by  a  phyfician  to  gather  a  quantity 
of  the  ftibftance  and  incruftation  mentioned 
above;  but  having  advanced  about  nine 
yards*  the  great  heat  and  fleam  obliged  her 
to  make  her  retreat  as  faft  as  pofiible.  Pro¬ 
bably  this  paffage  leads  to  other  baths  with¬ 
in  the  mountain,  of  Roman  confirmation 
for,  no  doubt,  the  Romans  were  acquainted 
with  thefe  waters  and  their  virtues.  Nofifli, 
nor  any  reptile,  as  you  may  imagine,  can 
exift  in  or  near  thefe  fprings, — The  third 
fountain  fupplies  a  bath  of  about  twenty- 
two  feet  in  diameter,  of  an  irregular  fhape  « 
it  was  built  by  Madams  Roy  ale.  The  water 
of  this  is  green,  and  fo  tranfparent,  as  to 
difcover  the  fource  bubbling  up  through  the 
gravel  at  the  bottom :  it  is  not  fo  hot  as  the 
two  fprings  before  mentioned. — About  two 
hundred  yards  higher  up  is  another  fountain* 
milk-warm  only,  and  has  fcareely  any  tafte ; 
it  is  called  the  refreshing  fpring.  Our  guide 
allured  us,  it  has  the  extraordinary  quality 
of  reftoring  in  a  few  hours  to  their  original 

frefhne  fs 
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frefhnefs  all  forts  of  herbs  and  vegetables^ 
though  dried  and  withered.  We  had 
no  time  to  make  any  experiments  our- 
felves,  nor  further  inquiry  into  the  quali- 
ties  of  thefe  waters  :  it  is  to  be  wiihed  that 
fome  good  natural  philofopher  of  England 
Was  to  refide  here  for  fome  time,  and  to  ana- 

lyfe  them  properly.  I  am  fure  the  world 

> 

would  profit  by  his  difcoveries.— ' There  are 
no  lodging-h.oufes,  nor  any  particular  con- 
veniencies  for  the  lick.  The  inn  is  not  bad  : 
thofe  who  come  to  Aix  for  their  health  are 
obliged  to  refide  in  it :  its  largeft  apart¬ 
ment  is  occupied  at  prefent  by  the  Duke 

and  Dutchefs  de  Gramont.  The  S— - 9s 

paffed  the  laft  fummer  or  part  of  it  there. 

We  intend  flaying  here  to-morrow  to  cha 
reft  ourfelves.  This  town  is  built  like  berr^0 
many  of  our  old  Englifh  country-towns, 
but  inferior  to  moft  of  them.  Though, 
as  I  faid  above,  the  beft  apartment  in  the 

inn  is  occupied,  yet  we  are  not  ill  lodged  : 

* 

the  houfe  is  clean,  and  we  are  well  fervecf 
at  three  livres  a  head. 

D  2,  '  L  E  T* 
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LETTER  V, 

Chamberry,  Sept.  27.  at  Night. 

WE  have  been  walking  about  the  town: 

all  the  morning.  Here  are  no  anti¬ 
quities  to  be  feen,  nor  any  thing  curious. 
Abbe  Richard,  vol.  i.  p.  8.  has  faid  more  in 
favour  of  the  architecture  of  the  Church, 
than  we  think  it  deferves.  They  fhew  with 
great  veneration  a  little  chapel,  in  which 
the  Sainte  Suaire  was  formerly  depofited : 
now  removed  to  Turin.  Upon  the  wall 
hangs  a  long  lift  of  relics,  confiding  of 
above  fixty  different  articles ;  fuch  as  St. 
John’s  reed,  that  was  fhaken  by  the  wind 
in  the  defart ;  two  nails  of  the  holy  crofs ; 
morfels  of  fome  of  the  apoftles’  garments. 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  devots  at  Cham¬ 
berry,  all  thefe  precious  commodities  have 
been  removed  to  Tune,  and  the  lift  only  re¬ 
mains.— The  old  ca-ftle  was  impregnable  in 
bow  and  arrow  time,  but  is  now  com¬ 
manded 
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manded  on  every  fide.  Two  thoufand 
people  were  lodged  in  this  caftle  in  1736 
or  3737,  at  the  marriage  of  the  prefent 
King  of  Sardinia  with  Madame  of  Lorrain. 
— The  palace  is  in  ruins.  There  are  a  few 
fmall  pictures  in  the  church  of  the  Ja¬ 
cobins,  which  are  tolerably  well  executed. 
The  public  walk  admired  by  Lalande  does 
not  anfwer  his  defcription.  There  are  fe- 
veral  fountains  well  fupplied  with  excellent 
water.  The  houfes  make  a  beggarly  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  outfide  particularly,  as  the 
windows  are  of  paper,  and  are  frequently 
torn.  As  we  were  ftrolling  about,  we  were 
accofted  by  a  Jacobin  monk,  who  informed 
us,  that  there  are  in  this  town  fifteen  religi¬ 
ous  houfes,  male  and  female  communaute's , 
befides  one  convent  of  Jefuits;  who,  though 
confifiing  of  no  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen 
in  number,  have  a  yearly  revenue  of  thirty 
thoufand  livres  ( PiedmontefeJ .  He  added, 
that,  to  his  knowledge,  they  had  many 
concealed  refources,  but  that  they  con- 

D  3  d tided 
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duded  themfelves  and  their  affairs  with  the 
utmoft  fecrecy  and  circumfpedion,  not 
chafing  to  converfe  or  affociate  with  any 
of  the  other  religious  orders.  This  man 
complained  much  of  the  rife  and  dearnefs 
of  provisions.  The  meafure  of  corn,  which 
fold  for  four  Hvres  in  1767,  cannot  now  be 
purchafed  under  nine  and  every  other  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  necefiaries  of  life  have  gradually 
rife ii,  to  the  double  of  their  former  prices* 
'“-France  fifed  to  fupply  Savoy  with  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  corn ;  but  as  this 
traffick  is  now  prohibited,  they  fear  a 
fcarcity  will  enfue.  They  have  fome  re- 
fource  in  their  buck-wheat,  wdiich  pro¬ 
duces  two  crops  later  than  every  other  fort 
pf  grain. 

There  are  feveral  families  of  noble (]} 
eftablifhed  here ;  and  during  the  carnival 
they  have  a  come  die  and  malked  balls.  The 
ladies  of  Chamberry  wear  no  rouge  >  ex- 
cepting  one  old  Marquife ,  who,  I  fuppofe, 
is  a  Frenchwoman. —Our  hoft  boafts  much 

;  •  ,7  !  '  '  '  ; 
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of  a  certain  fifli  called  lavaret ,  for  which 
this  river  is  famous  ;  but  he  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  procure  us  one  of  thefe  deli¬ 
cacies. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  letter  with  an  anec¬ 
dote  of  a  cohler5s  family  of  this  town. — 
About  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
town,  a  fine  chateau ,  juft  built,  attracted 
our  notice.  The  mafter  of  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Jaques  Mar  (for  he  has  no  title)  : 
he  is  the  fon  of  a  cobler.  When  he  was  a 
child  he  quitted  his  country,  and  travelled 
into  Spain  (in  as  humble  a  manner  as 
many  of  his  comrades  who  thrive  on  Pont - 
NeufJ .  Being  arrived  at  Madrid,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  recommend  himfelf  as 
a  marmiton  in  the  Queen's  kitchen.  In 
procefs  of  time,  he  was  promoted  to  be 
Chef  de  Cuifine  ;  and  at  length,  fortune 
pufhing  him  on,  he  became  Entrepreneur 
de  Cuifine ;  in  which  capacity  he  had  a  fixed 
monthly  allowance  to  provide  victualling  for 
alf  the  houfehold.  Mean  time,  a  brother  of 

D  4  Jaques 
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) 

Jaques  Mar' s,  who  had  fought  his  for¬ 
tunes  in  England,  (having  quitted  Cham- 
berry  about  the  fame  time)  died  in  London, 
where  he  had  realized  ten  thoufand  livres 
a~year,  and  left  all  to  his  brother.  Fame 
does  not  give  fo  accurate  an  account  of  the 
rife  and  prog  refs  of  this  Mar ,  as  of  Jaques . 
All  I  could  learn  is,  that  he  ferved  a  Lon¬ 
don  merchant  (during  his  youth)  who 
traded  on  the  feas ,  and  that  at  length  he  be¬ 
came  confiderable,  and  trafficked  alfo  on  his 
own  bottom. — The  Entrepreneur ,  Jaques 
Mar,  planned  and  built  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  chateauy  to  which  he  is  retired  with  a 
yearly  income  of  about  forty  thoufand  li¬ 
vres  He  is  not  above  forty-five  years  old. 
He  is  at  prefent  a  widower,  his  wife  being 
lately  dead  i  who  has  left  him  two  or  three 
children.  His  coufin-german  continues 
the  family-ftall,  furniffiing  to  the  neceffi- 
ties  of  the  foies  and  heels  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  with  as  much  humility  as  if  there 
was  no  chateau  in  the  family. 

f  Near  2000  /.  Englifh  money. 

Adieu. 

t  )  ■'  '  * 
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-  Adieu,  The  poft  paffes  through  here 
to-morrow  morning,  which  will  bring  you 
this  letter;  uninterefting  as  it  is,  you  will 
be  glad  to  hear  we  have  reached  thus  far, 
free  from  accident,  and  accompanied  by 
fine  weather. 

I  am,  as  ever,  moft  affie&ionately,  yours, 

*  * 

LETTER  VI. 

>  I 

Sept.  29th,  1770. 

ILJERE  we  are  at  Aiguebelle,  and  here  are  Aigue- 

.  J.  hpllp 

we  to  fleep.  We  quitted  Chamberry 
this  morning,  and  had  purpofed  leaving 
that  town  yefterday,  but  were  obliged  to 
poftpone  our  departure,  not  having  b$ea 
able  to  procure  what  is  called,  a  good  cfiaife 
and  horfes,  to  convey  us  to  Turin,  until 
this  morning  :  when  a  «i mturin  prefented 
himfelf  with  his  horfes  and  chaife  for  our 
approbation.  It  feems  we  were  particu- 

1  H 
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fariy  lucky,  for  this  voiturin  is  fuppofed 
to  have  one  of  the  beft  chaifes  and  the  beft 
horfes  at  Chamberry  but  after  thofe  of 
England,  or  even  of  France,  it  is  no 
eafy  matter  to  reconcile  one?s  felf  to  a 
machine,  which  feems  conftru£led  for  the 
purpofe  of  overturning.  It  is  fo  extremely 
high  and  narrow,  that  it  totters  on  plain 
ground  ;  it  has  but  two  wheels ;  the  drafts 
$re  tied  over  the  back  of  the  horfe,  the  two 
extremities  having  been  forced  as  near  to 
each  other  as  cords  can  brace  them.  The 
confequence  of  thefe  (hafts  being  raifed  up 
fo  high  is,  that  the  body  of  the  chaife  leans 
back ;  fo  judge  of  the  eafy  fituation  of 
thofe  who  are  thus  conveyed.  Nothing 
like  a  fpriog  to  mitigate  one*s  fufferings ; 
but  jolt  upon  jolt — now,  by  the  unevennefs 
of  the  road,  lofing  the  equilibrium  on  one 
fide,  till  by  a  fudden  rife  one  trembles  for 
fear  of  being  turned  topfy-turvy  on  the 
other.  The  horfe  the  poftilion  rides,  is  tied 
pn  with  ropes  to  the  fide  of  the  chaife,  the 

(hafts 
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shafts  occupying  the  whole  breadth.  By 
the  frequent  breaking  of  thefe  ropes,  the 
ehaife  muft  as  frequently  flop  to  tie  them  up 
again.  For  this  machine  and  three  horfes, 
including  one  for  our  courier ,  we  are  to  pay 
fix  louis  and  an  half ;  and  the  voiturin  is 
to  convey  our  baggage  and  his  ehaife  and 
horfes  over  the  mountain  J  \  (I  certainly  need 
not  tell  you,  there  is  no  putting  more  than 
a  pair  of  horfes  to  a  carriage  in  thefe 
roads.)— From  Chamberry  to  Montmelian 
the  road  is  narrow,  but  not  dangerous ;  and 
the  country  fertile.  The  town  and  citadel  of 
Montmelian  (which  latter  is  now  in  ruins) 
&re  fituated  upon  a  high  and  very  fteep 
mountain,  on  the  fides  of  which  the  vine 
is  cultivated  which  yields  that  wine  fo 
much  efteemed,  and  fo  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Italian  voyage  writers  *. 
The  inq  is  not  in  the  town,  it  is  half  a 

X  Mount  Cennis. 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that  thefe  vines  have  fcarce  any  earth 
to  grow  out  of.  I  do  not  believe  that  12  cart  loads  could  be 
collected  from  ic  acres  of  mountain  on  the  wdlern  fide  of 
Itfoptmelian. 

league 
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league  on  this  fide ;  it  was  formerly  a 
nobleman’s  chateau .  But  poor  and  humble 
muft  have  been  the  times,  when  noblemen 
occupied  fuch  houfes.  An  Englifh  farmer 
would  not  be  thought  unreafonable,  were 
he  loudly  to  complain  of  his  landlord  for 
having  deftincd  him  fuch  an  habitation  on 

his  eftate. 

\ 

There  is  fo  fteep  an  afcent  from  the  inn, 
that  we  walked  it  up.  Having  gained  the 
top,  the  country  we  had  left  behind  ap¬ 
peared  very  charming  ;  the  river  Ifere 
wafhing  the  feet  of  the  mountains,  which 
from  the  bottom  to  the  town  of  Montrne- 
melian  are  entirely  covered  with  vines. 
The  town  is  crowned  by  the  citadel,  which 
is  fufficiently  in  ruins  to  be  a  fine  object  of 
view.  Higher  again,  and  on  all  fides,  rife 
up  mountains,  fome  quite  bare  and  barren, 
others  clothed  with  wood;  and  great  beds  of 
fnow  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  form  a  ftrong 
contrail  with  the  green  pines.  From 
Montmelian  to  Aiguebelle,  after  having 

palfed 


paflfed  the  mountain  above-mentioned,  the 
road  lies  in  a  very  narrow  valley,  which 
winds  inceffantly ;  there  is  no  room  in 
many  places,  but  for  the  road  and  the  ri¬ 
ver,  the  mountains  on  each  fide  approach  fo 
near  to  each  other.  The  courfe  of  the  river 
is  frequently  turned  by  the  ftones  that  have 
fallen  into  it,  and  the  road  is  in  many  places 
rendered  difficult  by  vaft  fragments  of 
rock  that  have  rolled  down  from  the  ad¬ 
jacent  mountains.  Within  a  league  or 
two  of  Aiguebelle  the  profpedt  opens,  the 
country  is  well  cultivated  and  peopled,  and 
feveral  villages  appear  on  both  fides,  half 
hid  in  trees  ;  the  fpires  of  their  church¬ 
es,  covered  all  over  with  tin,  gliften 
amidft  the  forefts  of  firs.  Several  ruined 
towers,  moftly  of  a  fquare  form,  crowning 
the  brows  of  the  mountains,  feem  placed 
there  on  purpofe  for  the  view. 

Aiguebelle  lies  in  a  bottom  clofely  fur- 
rounded  by  mountains,  whofe  tops  are  co¬ 
vered  with  eternal  fnows,  which  the  pea- 
6  fantsj 
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fants  firmly  believe  have  never  melted  fince 
the  firft  fnow  that  fell  after  the  creation  of 
the  world.  This  is  but  a  poor  ftraggling 
fort  of  village.  The  water  here  is  deli¬ 
cious ;  it  is  clear,  light,  and  fparkles  in  the 
glafs  like  Champaign.  The  inhabitants 
pretend,  this  village  has  acquired  its  name 
from  the  quality  of  the  fine  fountain  that 
runs  through  it.  The  inn  is  tolerable; 
there  are  a  few  Sardinian  cavalry  quartered: 
here.  A  female,  who  belonged  to  the 
troop,  particularly  attracted  my  attention  ; 
fhe  was  dreffed  in  the  regimental  uniform;  a 
tfhan’s  coat  of  blue  cloth,  faced  with  fcarlet, 
and  filver  buttons ;  the  fkirts  very  long ;  a 
petticoat,  buttoned  before  and  behind,  of 
the  fame  materials  ;  a  final!  hoop  under  it. 
On  her  head,  a  brown  peruke ,  I  think  it  is* 
called  a  Ramilief  with  a  queue  reaching 
down  almoft  to  her  heels.  In  perfon,  ex¬ 
tremely  tall ;  her  face  long  and  pale,  ter 
nofe  aquiline,  and  to  crown  the  whole,  an 
exceeding  fierce  cocked  laced  hat.  M— — * 


is 
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Is  gone  to  fee  the  remains  of  the  village  of 
Randan,  which  was  deftroyed  a  few  years 
fince  in  a  wonderful  manner ;  the  Cure 
of  the  parifh  is  gone  with  him,  if  the 
account  he  brings  me  proves  in  any  de¬ 
gree  curious,  I  fhall  certainly  retail  it  to 
you. 

M  —  —  is  returned,  and  I  fhrewdiy  fef- 
pe£t  by  his  accounts,  that  neither  Richard 
nor  Lalande  ever  gave  themfelves  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  explore  in  perfon  the  devaluation  that 
a  falling  mountain  caufed,  by  its  defcent 
on  the  village  of  Randan :  an  event  which 
happened  on  the  12th  of  June  1750.  Con¬ 
tinued  heavy  rains  for  feveral  days,  fuc* 
ceeded  by  a  warm  fun-fhine,  diffolving  the 
vaft  heaps  of  fnow  which  lay  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  contiguous  to  the  village,  caufed  fuck 
an  inundation,  as  brought  down  on  a  fudden 
vaft  fragments  of  the  foil  and  prodigious 
rocks,  in  fuch  an  abundance  as  entirely  to 
cover  up  the  village,  which  confifted  of  thir¬ 
ty-fix  houfes,  the  chatcau>  gardens,  and 
ftables  of  the  Seigneur ,  and  the  parifl^ 

church  ; 
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church;  excepting  about  16  feet  of  its 
fteeple,  which  ftill  appears  above  the  furface. 
The  windows  of  the  belfry  are  above  eleven 
feet  from  the  ground  ;  not  even  with  it,  as 
Lalande  aflerts  *  ;  nor  is  there  any  poffibi- 
lity  of  entering  them  without  a  ladder. 
The  peafants  have  cleared  about  feven  feet 
of  the  arch  of  the  vault  of  this  church ;  but 
it  was  too  difficult  an  undertaking  to  con¬ 
tinue.  The  fpace  covered  over  is  about  150 
acres,  including  the  village  and  adjoining 
fields.  The  ground  is  raifed  above  its  for¬ 
mer  level  36  feet  in  the  high  eft  part,  ft  oping 
down  to  the  river.  Old  trees  are  buried  up 
to  their  heads,  five  or  fix  feet  of  their  top m oft 
branches  only  appearing  above  the  ground. 
Stupendous  rocks  lie  difperfed  on  all  Tides  ; 
fome  meafure  from  eleven  to  thirteen  feet 
one  way,  by  feven  to  eleven  the  other :  this 
unequal  fuperficies  is  covered  over  between 
the  rocks  with  brufh-wood,  the  fibres  or 
feeds  of  which  have  come  down  in  the 
fragments  of  the  mountain.  The  torrent 

*  Vol.  1  ft,  page  8. 
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of  melted  fnow  which  forced  its  way  down, 
formed  two  catara&s,  overturning  in  its 
courfe  houfes,  trees,  and  rocks  :  the  chan¬ 
nels  they  have  left  are  16  feet  deep  and  30 
broad.  As  Lalande  and  Richard  have  faid 
very  little  about  the  cataftrophe  which 
befel  this  village  and  its  environs  in  one 
day,  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  defcribe 
its  prefent  ftation. 

Having  nothing  more  curious  to  add,  I 
conclude,  &c. 

/ 

LETTER  VII. 

Sept.  30,  1770,  at  Night. 

Here,  at  St.  Michael,  another  deferted 
chateau ,  are  we  to  pafs  the  night; 
but  the  accommodations  are  fo  wretched, 
that  they  have  banilhed  fleep  from  my 
eyes  :  the  hardnefs  and  dirt  of  the  bed 
does  not  invite  me  to  reft.  One  would 
think  old  Keyfler  had  been  doating,  when 
he  fays,  tc  there  is  very  good  accommoda- 

VclsL  E  tioa 
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tion  in  a  fpacious  inn  at  St,  Michael, y> 
Spacious  it  is  indeed,  but  naked  walls,  and 
ill- paved  floors  ;  a  few  broken  chairs,  and 
ftraw  beds ;  thofe  without  curtains  being 
better  in  forae  refpe&s,  by  being  lefs  fordid ; 
a  larder  affording  no  other  provifion  than 
ftinking  oil ;  four,  and  almoft  black  bread  ; 
and  trout  marinated  after  they  flunk.  But 
what  charmed  poor  Keyfler,  was  certain 
moral  fentences  wrote  over  the  doors  $  who 
inveighs  with  great  ill- humour  againft 
the  fallies  of  fancy,  commonly  wrote  by 
young  people  upon  window-panes.  It  had 
been  a  difficult  matter  to  have  found  any 
here  to  have  wrote  upon.* — Our  hoftefs 
made  us  fome  reproaches  for  chufing  to  fup 
in  our  own  room  (although  it  was  more  for 
her  intereft,  as  we  pay  confiderably  dearer), 
intimating  it  would  be  better  if  we  would 
eat  at  table  d'hote ;  for  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  company.  You  cannot  imagine 
how  much  all  our  hofts  have  worried 
us  to  eat  at  their  table ;  but  I  need  not 

tell 
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tell  you,  we  had  rather  eat  a  cruft  of  bread 
in  the  ftable  with  the  horfes,  than  fit  down 
with  all  forts  of  people  that  one  do  not 
know :  they  may  be  “  the  beft  fort  of 
people  in  the  world.”  However,  the  laft 
words  of  the  hoftefs  made  me  curious  to 

•  V-  -  ? 

know  who  the  company  might  be  :  it 
confifted  of  a  Seigneur  of  Milan,  an  Abbe 
of  Florence,  a  finger  from  Venice,  three 
Lyons  traders,  and  a  woman,  wife  to  one 
of  them. 

Viv  X  i  »  ..'V  c  •:  •.  |‘  '  4  A 

Our  road  to-day  has  been  worfe  than 
any  we  have  yet  experienced.  From  Aigue- 
belle  to  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  is  one  con-  St.  Jean 
tinued  afcent  and  defcent.  We  have  paffed  rienne. 
feveral  dangerous  bridges,  compofed  of 
nothing  but  fir-trees  thrown  acrofs ;  very 
uncertain  and  weak,  the  river  running 
under  with  great  rapidity.  About  three 
weeks  fince,  one  of  thefe  bridges  failed,  as 
the  Lyons  diligence  was  paffing  it.  None 
of  the  paffengers  perilhed  ;  but  the  bag¬ 
gage,  to  the  amount  of  forty  thoufand 

E  2  livres. 
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Iivres,  was  loft,  and  all  the  horfes  drowned* 
before  they  could  be  difentangled  from 
their  harnefs.  Some  of  the  ftone  bridges 
I  think  very  near  as  terrifying  as  thofe  of 
wood  ;  one  in  particular  near  St.  Jean  de 
Maurienne,  which  is  more  like  a  fharp 
ridge  of  a  houfe  than  a  bridge  ;  and  fo  nar¬ 
row,  the  wall  on  each  fide  being  alfo  ex¬ 
tremely  low,  that  were  the  horfes  to  take 
fright,  one  mull  infallibly  be  overturned 
into  the  river. — I  forgot  to  mention,  that 

La  Cham-  we  dined  at  la  Chambre ,  a  moft  wretched 

fore. 

place,  and  a  very  bad  inn  :  it  is  about  mid¬ 
way  between  Aiguebelle  and  St.  Jean  de 
Maurienne.  This  latter  is  a  pretty,  clean- 
looking  little  town.  Lalande  makes  men¬ 
tion  of  this  place,  as  being  the  fortrefs  by 
which  Hannibal  marched  into  Italy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  writers  ;  but  as  authors, 
you  know,  often  differ,  others  will  have  it 
(and  this  he  fays  is  the  common  opinion) 
that  he  croffed  over  the  mountain  St*  Ber¬ 
nard.  He  (Lalande)  gives  a  long  quotation 

frorqi 
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from  the  Memoirs  du  Marechal  de  Viellc- 
*ville ,  defcribing  a  kind  of  mafque  given  by 
the  inhabitants  of  this  town  to  Henry  the 
Second  of  France,  in  1548*  See  tom.  i. 
P-  15- 

Having  already  attempted  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  bridges  in  Savoy,  which,  as 
you  fee,  are  not  too  much  to  be  depended 
upon  (though  the  prefent  time  of  the  year  is 

efteemed  the  belt  and  fafeft  feafon  for  this 

* 

journey),  there  is  another  kind  of  accident 
to  which  thofe  who  travel  this  road  are 
fubjed,  that  of  being  crufhed  to  death  by 
ponderous  rocks,  many  of  which  feeiri  fuf- 
pended  by  one  corner  only,  and  jutting 
out,  hang  over  the  road,  threatening  de- 
ftru&ion  every  moment.  The  foil  about 
them  is  a  loofe  grey  fand,  and  feems 
ftrongly  incorporated  with  lead  ore.  Many 
of  thefe  rocks  have  already  fallen  down 
into  the  road,  others  into  the  river :  thofe 
which  by  their  fall  had  quite  flopped  up 
ihe  road,  have  been  blown  up  by  the  pea- 
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fants,  fo  as  to  leave  fufficient  room  for  a 
carriage  to  pafs.  Several  of  thefe  fallen 
rocks  are  nearly  cubical ,  and  as  large  as 
fmall  cottages.  A  rock,  in  particular, 
which  appeared  to  be  one  entire  ftone, 
that  had  rolled  to  one  fide,  in  form  and 
fize  refembled  a  fmall  parifh-church.  The 
great  ftones  which  have  fallen  into  the  river, 
by  flopping  its  courfe,  have  caufed  moft 
rapid  cafcades,  whofe  white  foam  dafhing 
from  rock  to  rock,  is  beautifully  contrafted 
with  the  greennefs  of  the  ftream. — This 
road  is  particularly  dangerous  in  the  fpring, 
when  the  rocks  are  fubjeft  to  fall,  from 
the  weight  of  the  fnow  that  lies  upon 
them. 

Further  on,  and  nearer  to  St.  Michael, 
there  is  a  variety  in  this  montainous  profpe£t 
that  is  more  than  romantic.  Some  of  the 
mountains  are  cleft  and  torn  afunder,  as  if 
by  earthquakes,  a  dreadful  darknefs  con- 
cealing  the  inmoft  receffes  of  thefe  caverns. 
Down  the  fides  of  others,  prodigious  ca~ 
2  tara&s 
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tara&s  have,  in  their  fall,  rooted  up  great 
fir-trees,  and  thrown  them  acrofs  each 
other :  fome  are  adually  growing  with 
their  heads  downwards ;  great  fragments 
of  rocks  and  ftony  ground,  out  of  which 
they  grow,  having  been  partly  broken  off, 
and  twifted  round  out  of  their  places  by 
the  rapid  defcent  of  thefe  torrents  of  melt¬ 
ed  fnow.  Near  St,  Michael,  there  are  moun¬ 
tains  whofe  fides  admit  of  cultivation,  the 
earth  being  fupported  by  little  low  walls, 
rifing  one  above  the  other,  till  intercepted 
by  the  fnow.  Vines,  and  all  forts  of  grain, 
flourifli  luxuriantly  on  the  funny  fide.  The 
earth  is  brought  up  in  balkets  faftened  to 
the  backs  of  women  and  children,  the 
mountain  being  too  fteep  for  an  afs  or  mule 
to  afcend. — I  could  not  perceive  any  petri - 
factions  or  foffils  along  this  road,  though 
I  kept  a  careful  look-out ;  and  as  our  car¬ 
riage  went  flow,  I  think  I  fhould  have  dis¬ 
covered  them,  had  there  been  any. 

E  4 
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We  palled  by  a  caftle  fituated  upon  the 
top  of  a  very  high  rock :  it  is  called  Mio- 
Ians ,  and  ferves  as  a  ftate-prifon.  The 
King  of  Sardinia  fends  hither  thofe  who 
have  committed  any  capital  crimes  of  ftate. 
Many  years  ago  there  was  a  dreadful  in- 
ftrument  of  death  made  ufe  of  here  for  the 
prifoners  condemned  to  die ;  it  was  called 
la  fupplice  des  razoirs.  A  cafcade,  which 
falls  near  the  caftle,  turned  a  mill-wheel, 
which  was  fet  round  with  razors:  the 
wretch  who  was  to  fuffer,  being  fattened 
under  this  wheel,  was  foon  cut  into  a 
thoqfand  pieces. 

Adieu  *  I  do  not  know  when  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  offer  to  fend  you  this  and  the 
foregoing  letter,  not  having  met  with  any 
poft  fince  we  left  Chamberry. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER  VIII. 

Turin,  061.  3d. 

J  Fear  you  have  been  uneafy  at  not  hear¬ 
ing  from  us  fooner.  You  will,  together 
with  this  letter,  receive  thofe  I  wrote  you 
from  Aiguebelle  and  St.  Michael,  not  hav¬ 
ing  had  it  in  my  power  to  fend  them  to 
you  fooner. 

In  the  firft  place,  and  not  to  keep  you  in 
fufpenfe,  I  have  the  pleafure  to  acquaint 
you,  that  we  paffed  the  Mont  Cennis  on  the 
fineft  day  imaginable,  and  are  fafely  ar¬ 
rived  without  having  met  with  the  lea  ft 
accident,  and  are  well  lodged  in  the  houfe 
of  the  Countefs  d’Or — b — ns  at  Turin. 
Now  you  are  perfectly  fatisfied  that  we 
have  not  broke  our  necks  down  the  preci¬ 
pices  of  Mont  Cenvis ,  I  fhall  proceed  to  tell 
you,  that  the  reft  of  our  road  from  St. 
Michael  to  Lanebourg  by  no  means  im¬ 
proved  upon  us.  After  having  afcended  a 
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very  fteep  mountain,  called  St.  Andre ,  with 
a  tremendous  precipice  on  one  fide,  we 
paffed  through  the  Bois  de  Bramant .  This 
foreft  grows  on  the  fide  of  a  very  high 
mountain ;  the  road  is  praftifed  through  it, 
and  is  what  the  poll  boys  in  Somerfetfhire 
call  fideling  and  bad;  and  from  the  road 
to  the  river,  the  precipice  is  frightful,  the 
height  being  fo  confiderable  that  the  river 
appears  no  broader  than  a  narrow  rivulet, 
and  the  precipice  down  to  it  is  nearer  a 
true  perpendicular  than  any  I  have  yet  feen. 
We  dined  at  a  village  called  Modane;  here 
we  faw  feveral  forts  of  game,  with  which 
the  foreft  abounds  :  many  of  thefe  birds 
are  new  to  me.  I  was  furprifed  to  fee 
partridges  whofe  feathers  become  quite 
white  in  winter ;  their  breafts  and  part  of 
their  wings  are  already  white ;  and  phea- 
fants,  whofe  feathers  are  black  and  flefh  very 
brown.  The  Coq  de  Bruyere>  Gelinottes , 
and  many  other  birds  not  common  in  Eng¬ 
land, 
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land,  are  in  great  abundance  here  ;  the 
peafants  knock  them  down  with  flicks. 

From  Modane  to  Lanebourg  the  road  is  Lane. 

bourg. 

never  level ;  part  of  it,  up  an  exceeding 
high  mountain,  is  fo  zig-zag,  that  it  looks 
at  a  little  diftance,  before  one  is  quite  clofe 
to  it,  like  the  lacings  of  an  old-fafhioned 
ftomacher.  The  fliarp  turnings  of  this 
road  convinced  me,  of  the  neceffity  of  a 
two-wheeled  carriage  ;  for  four  wheels  (un- 
lefs  with  a  crane-neck)  mu  A  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conduct  along  with  fafety. 

Near  Modane,  a  little  on  one  fide  of  the 
road,  is  a  moft  beautiful  fall  of  water, 
which  defcends  perpendicularly  from  a  pro¬ 
digious  height.  We  lay  at  Lanebourg. 

Its  fituation  is  very  furprifing,  the  moun¬ 
tains,  cafcades,  and  great  rocks,  are  fo  af- 
fembled  together,  that  the  appearance  of 
the  village  is  as  if  by  fome  vaft  concuffion 
a  number  of  entire  cottages  had  been 
thrown  amongft  thefe  mountains,  and  had 
in  their  fall  refted  fome  on  the  tops  of 

rocks. 
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rocks,  others  on  the  fides,  fo  as  juft  to  find 
an  equilibrium  fufficient  to  keep  them  from 
tumbling  into  the  torrents  of  water  that 
roar  on  all  Tides.  We  had  the  honour  to 
occupy  the  royal  apartment  in  the  inn  ;  for 
his  Sardinian  Majefty  has  lain  here  two  or 
three  times,  and  whatfoever  of  royal,  that 

i  -  1 

go  through  Lanebourg,  are  always  lodged 
in  this  room :  though  the  walls  are  literally 
bare,  and  the  curtains  of  the  bed  of  very 
coarfe  woollen  cloth,  the  windows  paper, 
and  the  floor  very  ill  paved ;  yet  this  room 
is  not  looked  upon  in  a  defpicable  light. 

While  we  were  eating  a  very  bad  flipper* 
compofed  of  liver  and  brains,  (to  what  ani¬ 
mal  they  had  belonged,  I  do  not  pretend 
Porters,  to  decide)  the  Syndic  of  the  Porters  came 
in,  to  judge  how  many  of  the  latter  we 
fhould  have  occafion  for.  Four  were  af- 
figned  for  me,  and  fix  for  M— .  The 
fettled  price  is  fifty  Piedmontefe  ibis  each. 
You  may  imagine  we  gave  them  Tome- 
thing  over.  One  of  the  porters  addreffed 
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us  in  Engliftt;  he  is  well  known  to  all  our 
country-men  that  travel  this  road.  His 
name  is  Martin,  he  has  been  a  fervant ;  lived 

feven  years  with  the  Archbifhop  of - —  in 

Ireland,  and  has  travelled  through  Italy  with 
feveral  Englifh  matters.  Though  he  pro- 

fefies  to  love  England,  and  feems  very  glad 

* 

to  fee  Englifh  people ;  yet  he  is  retired  to 
his  native  mountains,  to  pafs  the  reft  of  his 
days,  preferring  thefe  barren  rocks,  and  al- 
moft  perpetual  fnows,  to  any  other  country 
he  has  feen.  Surely  the  old  ftory  of  the 
maladie  du  pais  has  fome  foundation  in 
truth,  by  the  Savoyards  and  Swifs  con- 
ftantly  returning  to  their  own  country. 
With  his  favings,  he  has  purchafed  an 
eftate  of  36  /.  a-year  ;  which  provides  him 
with  not  only  the  neceffaries  of  life,  but 
raifes  him  above  the  rank  of  an  ordinary 
Porter ;  even  the  Syndic  looks  upon  him 
as  a  man  of  refponfibility.  I  wiftx  I  could 
fay  as  much  of  his  honefty  as  of  his  good 
Jiumour;  he  was  very  ufeful  to  us,  and  en¬ 
tertaining. 
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tertaining,  in  our  journey  over  the  moun¬ 
tain,  biu  latterly  convinced  me,  by  {hewing 
a  very  interefted  mind,  that  he  had  not 
improved  in  honefty  by  his  travels  into 
England*  Some  particulars  we  learnt  in 
regard  to  the  people  of  Lanebourg,  I  think, 
curious  enough  to  mention,  as  there  is  no 
notice  taken  of  them  as  diftinguifhed  from 
the  other  Savoyards  in  the  books  of  travels. 

Their  village  confifts  of  about  220 
houfes  ;  they  are  fo  happy  as  to  be  free 
from  the  oppreffion  of  a  Seigneur  Com¬ 
mandant,  or  petty  tyrant  of  any  denomina¬ 
tion.  All  the  tax  they  are  fubjed  to,  is 
the  Taille ,  which  amounts  nearly  to  the 
feventh  part  of  the  produce  of  their  land  : 
this  is  paid  to  the  King ;  they  are  at  no 
other  public  expence,  except  the  keeping 
their  roads  and  bridges  paffable.  They 
alfo  make  provifion  for  their  Cure ,  and 
repair  their  church.  They  never  let  their 
land*  as  by  fo  doing  they  could  not  get 
more  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  for 

their 
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their  purchafe-money ;  whereas,  by  culti¬ 
vating  their  ground  themfelves,  they  make 
it  yield  from  ten  to  thirteen  per  cent . 
There  are  few  Lanebourgians  who  poffefs 
lefs  than  twelve,  and  none  more  than  forty 
pounds  per  annum  Though  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  the  road  over  Mont  Cennis 
in  a  paflable  ftate,  particularly  during  the 
winter,  yet  the  above-mentioned  expence 
falls  lightly  on  the  inhabitants,  as  they 
gain  yearly  eighty  guineas,  which  the  lake 
on  the  plain  of  Mont  Cennis  is  let  for,  and 
this  money  is  folely  appropriated  to  the 
ufes  of  the  community.  They  have  but  two 
priefts  in  the  village  and  no  convent.  Their 
priefts  not  being  Lanebourgians,  are  confi- 
dered  by  them  as  foreigners.  They  have  fenfe 
enough  not  to  bring  up  any  of  their  own 
children  to  the  church.  They  are  remark¬ 
ably  healthy  and  long-lived ;  no  phyfician 
.  being  permitted  to  live  at  Lanebourg,  they 
truft  to  Nature  and  fobriety.  The  lnnpli- 

*  See  Lalande,  p.  22.  Not  well  informed  in  regard  to 
the  Lanebourgians. 

city 
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city  of  their  manners,  and  the  purity  of 
their  lives  is  fuch,  that  it  very  rarely 
happens  an  illegitimate  child  is  produced 
amongft  them ;  but  when  fuch  an  acci¬ 
dent  does  happen,  immediate  marriage, 
or  perpetual  exile,  mull  enfue.  By  the 
vigilance  of  the  Cure  and  the  Syndics 
no  culprit  has  ever  efcaped  one  or  other 
of  the  above  ordinances ;  and  they  gene¬ 
rally  prefer  the  former.  Here  then  fub- 
fifts  a  community,  more  free  from  fu- 
perftition  than  the  tenets  of  the  religion 
they  profefs  admits  of.  Content  with  the 
produce  of  their  own  labours,  they  are  al¬ 
ways  cheerful,  always  happy;  their  wants 
are  bounded  to  the  mere  neceflary ;  their 
willies  never  reach  beyond  their  means  : — 
thus  do  they  defy  the  vice  of  avarice,  and 
chafe  for  ever  from  their  pillow,  the  cares 
attendant  on  ambition.  Upon  inquiring 
into  the  frequent  emigrations  of  Savoyards, 
it  appeared,  the  Lanebourgians  never  fent 

i 

out  of  their  community  more  than  three 

or 
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or  four  in  the  fpace  of  18  months.  There 
are  now  twelve  at  Lyons,  whom  they  affert 
are  rich  and  confiderable,  although  they 
quitted  Lanebourg  in  the  capacity  of 
fhoe-cleaners  and  chimney-fweepers  :  they 
boaft  alfo  of  having  given  four  chairmen 
to  the  King  of  France.  Louis  the  Beloved 
certainly  could  not  have  chofen  better. — 


There  are  about  an  hundred  porters,  whofe 


names  are  upon  a  lift ;  the  Syndics  take 
care  that  they  carry  travellers  in  their 
turn,  and  are  referred  to,  in  cafe  of  any 
difpute  that  may  arife  among  ft  them.  Pro- 
vifions  are  very  cheap  here :  in  money  of 
Piedmont,  bread  1  fol  and  a  half,  beef, 
mutton,  and  veal,  3  fols  the  pound.  Twen¬ 
ty-five  years  paft,  bread  fold  at  half  a  fol, 
and  meat  at  one  fol  the  pound. 

.After  having  palled  a  fleeplefs  night  in 
the  royal  apartment,  partly  owing  to  a 
mountain  torrent  that  defcends  clofe  to  the 
window,  we  fet  out  at  five  o’clock  the  next 
morning  in  our  chairs,  the  afcent  not  being 
Vo  l,  I.  F  tea 
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ten  paces  from  the  door.  Thefe  chairs  are 
conftru&ed  in  the  mod  fimple  and  portable 
manner.  There  are  two  fmall  bars  of 
wood  for  arms,  and  another  bar  behind, 
which  rifes  but  little  higher  than  the  arms, 
and  which  ferves  as  a  fupport  to  the  back 
of  the  perfon  in  the  chair  ;  the  feat  is  mat¬ 
ted  with  bark  of  trees  and  ropes  twifted 
together,  which  yields  to  the  weight  of 
thofe  thus  carried.  You  are  fo  near  the 
ground,  that  there  is  not  the  leaf!:  difficulty 
in  ftepping  out  of  the  chair  at  pleafure ; 
there  are  no  legs  to  thefe  chairs,  but  in  their 
room  a  board  is  tied  on  by  ropes  to  the  feat, 
which  the  feet  being  placed  upon,  and  the 
cords  as  much  fhortened  as  can  convenient¬ 
ly  be,  the  legs  and  feet  are  well  fupported, 
being  fufficiently  raifed  to  clear  them  en¬ 
tirely  of  any  fhock  from  uneven  or  rocky 
ground.  The  chairs  are  fixt  on  poles, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  as  long  as 
thofe  commonly  ufed  in  London.  The 
chairmen  are  aided  by  ftraps  over  their 

ihoulders, 
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fhoulders,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  carry 
in  England.  Thefe  porters  ufe  no  com- 
pofition  of  wax  and  rofin  to  the  foies  of 
their  fhoes,  as  related  by  Keyfler,  vol.  i. 
p.  qoo,  to  keep  them  from  flipping ;  nor 
other  affiftance  for  this  purpofe,  than  a  few 
nails  drove  in  here  and  there,  at  the  heels, 
and  a  packthread  paffed  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  afcent  is  not  at  firft  very  fteep ;  it 
winds,  and  towards  the  top  augments  con- 
fiderably  in  acclivity  and  roughnefs. 

Many  large  ftones  render  this  road  in¬ 
convenient,  which  however  admits  of  being 
made  paffable  for  a  carriage,  and  that  at 
no  great  expence.  A  foreft  of  pines 
ftretches  itfelf  along  one  fide  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  which  they  fay  is  abundantly  flocked 
with  game.  I  liked  this  manner  of  travel¬ 
ling  very  much.  You  are  conveyed  along 
furprifingly  faft  on  the  plain ;  the  porters 
run  rather  than  walk;  but  M— —  was 
foon  tired  of  being  carried,  afferting  the 
road  was  very  paffable  for  a  perfon  on  foot, 

F  2  the 
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the  length  of  the  way  being  the  greateft 
difficulty :  he  walked,  I  am  fure,  three 
parts  of  the  road.  By  his  walking  fo  much, 
our  porters  had  little  more  than  half  their 
trouble,  as  I  ufed  his  in  their  turn  ;  yet 
thefe  poor  people  fhewed  the  beft  hearts  in 
the  world,  fearing  left  he  fhould  be  too 
much  fatigued  *  $  &  *  m  *  but  all  they 
could  fay  had  no  effedt  upon  him.  You 
know  how  humane  he  is,  and  the  being 
carried  by  his  own  fpecies  is  no  part  of  his 
fyftem  #*'*•#  *##*#"  *#*$&* 
Our  chaife  being  taken  to  pieces,  it  was 
carried  on  the  mules  backs.  Thefe  animals 
make  a  droll  appearance,  with  a  wheel  on 
each  fide,  and  the  body  of  a  chaife  on  their 
back.  They  are  fhod  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner,  to  prevent  their  flipping ;  their  fhoes 
advance  more  than  two  inches  beyond  the 
fore-part  of  their  hoof,  and  turn  up  again 
in  front. 

Our  porters  endeavoured  to  amufe  us  by 
their  converfation.  Thefe  poor  inoffenfive 
i  people 
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people  recoiled  all  the  different  travellers 
whom  they  have  carried  (particularly  prin¬ 
ces,  ambaffadorSjGV.);  and  even  every  thing 
they  have  faid  to  them,  which  they  retail  to 
others,  fuppofmg  it  may  amufe,  and  make 
them  forget  the  tedioufnefs  of  the  way.  But 

the  information  I  fought  for,  being  more 

* 

about  themfelves  and  their  mountains,  I  got 
from  them  all  the  intelligence  1  could. 

The  Glaciere ,  which  appears  at  about 
four  miles  diftance,  is,  according  to  them, 
extremely  curious.  They  told  us,  many 
Englifh  gentlemen  had  gone  fo  far  out  of 
their  way  to  fee  it :  that  there  were  great 
quantities  of  chryftal  found  in  the  grotto ; 
and  that  the  peafants  in  the  villages  made 
ufe  of  it  for  falt-cellars  and  fmall  cups. 
That  it  was  not  always  white  ;  for 
that  they  frequently  found  fome  nearly 
black.  They  make  no  doubt  of  crys¬ 
tal  being  formed  from  ice ;  and  account  for 
the  ftraws  inclofed  in  lumps  of  it,  and  the 
muddy  appearance  it  often  bears,  to  its 

F  3  haw* 
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having  been  once  in  a  fluid  ftate.  But  as 
the  origin  of  cryftal  has  been,  and  ftill  is 
difputed  by  the  learned,  who  have  not  as 
yet  agreed  upon  the  matter,  I  certainly 
don’t  mean  to  give  more  weight  to  the 
Lanebourgian  opinion  than  it  merits. 

The  rocks  and  ftones  lying  on  all  fides 
of  the  road  have  many  of  them  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  marble,  with  beautiful  veins,  of 

different  colours;  there  are  alfo  large  lumps 

'  » 

of  fpar,  which  gliften  with  great  brightnefs 
in  the  fun.  I  picked  up  fome  morfels  that 
are  incorporated  with  ore.  Lalande’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  natural  productions  of  Mont 
CenniSy  and  his  obfervations  on  moun¬ 
tains  in  general,  are  curious  and  intereft- 
ing.  Juft  before  we  gain  the  plain,  the 
afeent  augments  in  rapidity.  On  the  fide 
of  the  mountain  are  fmall  houfes,  which 
ferve  the  peafants  in  winter,  as  magazines 
for  their  forage,  and  in  fummer  as  dairies, 
for  they  make  butter  and  cheefe  in  them 
during  three  months.  The  plain  is  by  i\o 

means 
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means  fans  aucun  megalith  (according  to  La- 
lande,  vol.  i.  p.  23.)  for  there  is  great  va¬ 
riety  of  ground,  and  the  plain,  as  it  is  called, 
is  rather  a  valley,  extending  along  be¬ 
tween  high  mountains,  with  feveral  diffe¬ 
rent  roads,  fome  of  which  the  mules  take, 
others  the  Porters.  The  grafs  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  thick,  fhort,  and  full  of  flowers : 
there  were  many  in  blow  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Amuranthoides,  or  Everlaftings  ;  fome 
yellow,  others  of  a  fine  crimfon,  and  pur¬ 
ple  *.  The  Crowfoot  kind  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  ;  their  flowers  were  paft,  but  l 
perceived  great  patches  of  the  grafs  of 
Anemone  and  Ranunculus,  Violet  Polian- 
thus,  &c.  with  aromatic  and  odoriferous 
plants,  feveral  of  which  I  never  faw  before. 
A  good  Botanift  might  find  entertainment 
on  the  plain  for  a  month.  The  foreft  on 

*  Dans  toutes  les  montagnes  il  y  a  une  multitude  des 
plantes  curieufes  &  agreable  a  voir,  dans  les  Fentes  des 
rochers  dont  les  fleurs  font  de  couleurs  eclauntes,  &  que 
je  crois  devoir  etre  mifes  au  rang  des  Temper  vivan.  Note 
in  Richard,  tom.  i.  p.  19. 
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the  fides  of  Mont  Cennis  abounds  with  the 

•  ■  **  »  »  5  '  *  •  ' 

Chamois ,  a  fpecies  of  wild  goat,  whofe  flefh 
is  eatable.  The  peafants  fell  their  (kins  from 
eight  to  twelve  livres  each.  The  blood  of 
thefe  animals,  dried,  and  taken  in  wine,  is 
efteemcd  a  fovereign  remedy  for  the  pleu- 

rify ;  the  King  of  Sardinia  is  never  with- 

/ 

out  this  medicine,  it  being  allowed  by  the 
Turin  phyficians  to  be  admirable  in  many 
Chamois,  cafes.  The  Chamois  are  fleet,  and  ex- 

;  •  '  *  r  -  t 

tremely  fhy,  concealing  themfelves  in  the 
inoft  retired  parts  of  the  foreft,  and  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks,  the  moft  difficult  of  ac- 
cefs.  They  are  fo  alert,  that  they  bound 
from  rock  to  rock,  and  Hand  with  all  their 
four  feet  clofe  together  on  the  moft  pointed. 
Their  fmell  is  fo  exquifite,  that  no  man 
can  approach  them  without  their  perceiv¬ 
ing  it,  except  againft  the  wind  ;  and 
they  have  the  fenfe  of  hearing  in  fuch 
perfe&ion,  that  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  ap¬ 
proach  within  fhot  of  them.  The  only 
way  of  killing  them  is,  by  lying  in  wait, 

*  •'  .  i  . 
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concealed  behind  the  bufhes,  and  near  their 
ufual  haunts  before  break  of  day,  taking 
care  the  wind  fets  rightly.  No  dog  can 
catch  them,  not  even  a  greyhound  ;  for 
they  run  direfitly  to  the  precipices  as  their 
fecurity,  near  which  they  are  always  found, 
and  which  are  fo  circumftanced,  that  a  dog 
would  break  his  neck  that  fhould  attempt 
to  follow  them. — All  kinds  of  game  quit 
thefe  mountains  in  the  winter,  the  cold 
being  too  fevere  for  them.  Even  the 
wolves  and  bears  feek  a  lefs  inclement 
fky.  The  air  was  very  keen  on  the  plain ; 
and  I  was  obliged  to  wrap  myfelf  up  in 
a  pelice,  lined  through  with  fur,  although 
the  day  was  remarkably  fine  for  that 
country  ;  but  it  was  early  in  the  morning 
when  we  fet  out,  and  I  think  it  was  not 
more  than  8  o'clock  when  we  found  our* 
felveson  the  plain,  having  been  about  three 
hours  in  mounting.  My  chairmen,  to  com- 
penfate  in  fome  meafure  for  the  cold  I  com¬ 
plained  of,  expatiated  on  the  good  wine, 

and 
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and  bread  and  cheefe,  that  the  bon  Pen 
Nicolas  would  give  us  for  breakfaft.  (This 
is  the  Cure  mentioned  by  Lalande,  who 
lives  clofe  to  the  Hofpital.) 

Before  I  clofe  this  letter,  I  fhall  give  you 
a  {ketch  of  this  extraordinary  Prieft,  whofe 
purity  of  life,  and  charitable  conduct,  has 
rendered  him  fo  dear  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Lanebourg,  (who  look  upon  him  as  a  fa¬ 
ther)  that  they  cannot  fpeak  of  him  with¬ 
out  tears  in  their  eyes  ;  fo  much  do  they 
fear  being  foon  deprived  of  him,  as  he  is 
now  very  much  advanced  in  years. 

There  is  a  rifing  in  the  plain  before  you 
gain  the  borders  of  the  Lake,  which  is  a 
rough  ftep.  The  Lake  is  about  three  miles 
in  circumference,  of  an  irregular  fhape. 
The  grafs  grows  not  only  down  to  the  wa¬ 
ter’s  edge,  but  under  it  for  fome  way,  as 
you  fee  through  the  water  ;  but  this  does 
not  continue  far,  for  the  Lake  is  fo  deep  Up¬ 
wards  the  middle  as  to  be  deemed  unfa¬ 
thomable,  at  leaft  by  the  peafants.  They 

find 
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find  no  other  fifti  here  than  trout,  but  thefe 
are  in  the  utmoft  perfection  ;  their  reported 
fize  is  enormous  :  fome  weigh  eighteen 
pounds.  Thofe  we  had  at  La  Grande  Croix , 
where  we  dined,  were  not  larger  than 
trout  commonly  are  in  England,  but  are 
much  better  flavoured.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  trout  have  the  peculiar 
quality  of  living  in  waters  that  are  iced 
over  for  eight  months  of  the  year,  which 
is  the  cafe  with  this  lake  ;  but  one  is  tempt¬ 
ed  to  believe  it  muft  be  fo,  as  the  quantity 
of  this  fifh  has  never  been  known  to  dimi- 
nifh,  although  there  is  no  vifible  inlet 
by  which  the  Lake  can  be  fupplied ;  no 
fprings,  nor  communication  with  other 
waters,  having  yet  been  difcovered  :  yet 
it  muft  certainly  be  fupplied  from  the 
adjacent  mountains,  which  are  covered 
with  eternal  fnows,  and  part  of  which 
fpow  muft  melt,  and  fo  be  filtered  through 
the  earth,  till  it  gets  to  this  great  refer- 
voir.  xThe  large  trout  are  fent  to  Turin, 

and 
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and  bought  up  for  the  King's  table,  and 
for  thofe  of  foreign  minifters,  for  great  en¬ 
tertainments.  During  the  time  that  the 
Lake  is  frozen  over,  loaded  mules,  and 
herds  of  cattle,  pafs  over  it ;  without  dan¬ 
ger,  as  it  is  frozen  from  feven  to  eight 
feet  deep. 

Having  reached  the  Prieft’s  houfe,  we 
flopped,  and  afked  admittance.  He,  good 
old  man,  received  us  with  the  utmoft  hof- 
pitality ;  he  has  quite  the  appearance  and 
countenance  one  fuppofes  the  Patriarchs 
bore.  He  gave  us  excellent  cheefe  of  the 
mountain  %  with  as  good  wine  and  bread 
as  the  Porters  had  promifed  us.  His  houfe 
was  clean  ;  and  he  {hewed  us  one  room, 
which  he  boafled  of,  as  having  been  occu¬ 
pied  three  fu miner  months  by  a  noble  gueft, 
Lord  A— g — n ;  who  had  retired  here  from 
Florence,  during  the  heats  of  fummer,  and 
with  fome  fporting-dogs,  and  Englifh  hor- 

*  This  cheefe  is  made  of  three  milks,  Cow,  goat, 
and  (heep. 
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fes,  amufed  himfelf  upon  tliefe  mountains. 
His  apartment  was  fitted  up  in  the  moft 
humble  manner ;  his  pious  hofl,  by  way  of 
enlivening  it,  had  graced  the  walls  with 
prints  reprefenting  the  fathers  of  the  de-* 
fart.  The  poor  old  man  mentioned  him 
with  parental  tendernefs3  fpoke  highly  in 
his  praife,  and  regretted  his  departure  with 
the  utmoft  fenfibility. 

I  wonder  how  fo  young  a  man  could 
find  fufficient  refources  in  himfelf  to  be 
able  to  exift  voluntarily  in  fo  dreary  a  fo- 
Jitude  as  that  of  Mont  Cennis .  The  ho- 
fpital,  which  joins  on  to  the  prieft’s  houfe, 
is  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  travelling 
over  the  mountain  :  Pere  Nicolas  is  chaplain 
to  it.  In  cafe  of  ficknefs,  they  are  lodged 
and  taken  care  of  till  recovered  ;  if  they 
happen  to  be  benighted  they  are  taken  in 
for  one  night.  Each  pilgrim  that  calls  at 
the  hofpital  receives  a  pound  of  bread  and 
lame  foup.  This  inftitution  was  certainly 
well  intended  $  but  at  prefent  thole  who 
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receive  thefe  charitable  donations  are  no- 
thing  better  than  a  number  of  idle  vaga¬ 
bonds,  who,  rather  than  work,  wander  about 
with  fcollop  fhells  in  their  hats,  and  under 
pretence  of  pilgrimaging,  indulge  a  lazy 
difpofition  of  rambling,  and  frequently  pil¬ 
fering  upon  their  road. 

Having  taken  leave  of  our  kind  hoft, 
promifing  to  revifit  him  at  our  return,  if 
we  fhould  come  back  the  fame  way,  we 
proceeded  on  to  la  Grande  Croix ,  an  inn, 
fituated  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain,  the 
defcent  commencing  immediately  after. 
Oppofite  to  the  inn  is  a  fmall  chapel, 
where  thofe  who  happen  to  perifli  on  the 
mountain  by  cold,  lightning,  or  any  other 
accident,  are  buried.  Here  our  porteurs 
relied  for  above  an  hour ;  and  we  tailed 
the  famous  trout  of  the  Lake,  which  they 
fried  ;  and  although  they  were  not  large, 
as  I  think  I  mentioned  before,  they  were 
uncommonly  well-flavoured.  They  brought 
us  butter,  which  was  the  beft  I  think  I 
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ever  tailed,  perhaps  owing  to  the  many 
aromatic  herbs  the  cows  find  on  the  plain. 
They  told  me,  that  for  nine  months  of  the 
year  they  keep  their  cows  in  their  kitchens, 
in  order  to  make  frefh  butter  for  the  Eng- 
lifh  travellers.  The  wine  is  very  pleafant, 
which  is  made  on  the  fides  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  is  preferved  in  goat-lkins.  Had 
I  feen  this  veffel  before  I  had  tailed  of  its 
contents,  I  doubt  if  I  could  have  prevailed 
on  myfelf  to  have  touched  it,  for  thefe 
fkins  have  a  dirty  and  difgufting  appear¬ 
ance  :  the  hair  is  off,  but  the  fkin  looks 
black  and  greafy :  where  the  feet  and  the 
head  grew  it  is  fewed  up :  the  whole  looks 
like  fome  ilrange  fwollen  monfter.  The 
Ganymede,  cup-bearer,  or  Savoyard  who 
a£ts  as  butler,  tucks  up  this  difinembered 
carcafe,  like  a  pair*  of  Scotch  bagpipes,  un¬ 
der  his  arm,  prefents  its  pofleriors  to  the 
gueils,  and  plucks  out  a  peg;  the  wine 
flies  out  from  a  tap  Nature  never  intended 
for  that  purpofe  when  fire  created  goats. 

5  ~  The 
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The  defcent  from  la  Grande  Croix  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rapid  for  about  three  hundred 
yards.  I  don9t  know  any  thing  this  road 
refembles  more  than  a  broken  {tone  flair- 
cafe,  which  occafions  the  porteurs  to  turn 
fo  fuddenly  by  its  windings,  that  the  perfon 
in  the  chair  pafTes  clear  over  the  {harp 
angles,  cutting  them,  as  it  were,  acrofs. 
Notwithftanding  the  novelty  of  this  man- 
ner  of  travelling,  the  fteepnefs  of  the  road, 
and  the  velocity  with  which  I  defcended, 
my  porteurs  running  almoft  the  whole 
way,  I  never  once  felt  myfelf  fufficiently 
frightened  to  lay  hold  of  the  arms  of  the 
chair,  my  attention  was  fo  much  engaged 
with  the  Angularity  and  variety  of  the 
profpe£t  below ;  for  the  fun  having  now 

got  up  far  enough  over  thefe  ftupendous 

*> 

mountains  to  difperfe  the  fogs  and  vapours 
on  this  fide  of  the  world,  difcovered  to  us, 
through  fragments  of  broken  clouds,  fer¬ 
tile  vallies,  woods,  villages,  and  rivers, 
feen  as  a  bird  flies.  When,  by  the  crooked 
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turning  of  the  road,  we  loft  our  profpe<T, 
prodigious  cafcades,  (the  fpray  of  which 
fell  down  upon  us  in  rain)  mixing  with 
the  clouds,  produced  the  moft  beautiful 
rainbows,  whofe  vivid  colours  dazzled  the 
eye.  Whatever  you  may  think  of  clouds 
when  you  look  at  them,  and  their  foft  and 
warm  appearance  in  a  fine  day,  they  are 
neverthelefs  exceedingly  damp  and  cold  to 
pafs  through,  I  certainly  need  not  inform 
you  that  I  have  been  much  higher  than  the 
clouds.  At  fome  moments  during  the  de¬ 
scent,  I  could  not  help  fancying  myfelf  a 
witch  upon  a  broomftick.  The  beautiful 
cafcade,  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  Rich* 
3rd  and  t&lande  *,  is  much  better  defcribed 

K 

by  Richard.  The  rock  is  plainly  incrufted 
with  ore  of  lead  and  copper,  and  the  fand 
about  it  is  evidently  impregnated  with  me¬ 
tallic  fubftance.  This  cafcade  falls  from  a 
prodigious  height.  Having  arrived  at  what 
is  called  the  Plain  of  St .  Nicolas ,  we  had 

*  See  voM,  p>22  of  the  former,  and  vbl.  i.  p.  28  of  the  latter. 
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thence  a  view  of  the  wonderful  cafcade. 
There  is  ftill  fome  fmall  remains  of  ruined 
wall  and  rails  ;  the  latter  is  carried  away 
every  year  by  the  fall  of  fnow,  but  is  con- 
ftantly  replaced  by  the  peafants. 

From  this  plain,  which  is  rugged  enough, 
we  came  to  a  village  called  La  Ferrierey 
which  is  exadtly  midway  between  La 
Grande  Croix  and  Novalefe  ;  here  our  for- 
teurs  refled  juft  time  enough  to  drink  a 
draught  of  wine  and  water.  This  village 
is  more  than  wretched ;  and  already  you 
perceive  yourfelf  in  Piedmont ;  the  dawn- 
ings  of  the  little,  low,  cheating  Piedmon- 
tefe  cunning  begin  to  ftiew  themfelves,  in 
the  countenances  of  the  peafants  of  La  Fer- 
riere . 

From  this  village  to  La  Novalefe ,  the 
road  is  in  fome  places  not  quite  fo  fteep  ; 
but  at  intervals  is  exceedingly  narrow, 
and  there  are  three  or  four  very  bad  fteps. 
I  was  exceffively  annoyed  by  the  droves 
of  cattle,  and  loaded  mules  \  they  are 

fo 
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■  fo  obftinate  that  they  will  not  turn  the 
leaft  out  of  their  way.  One  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  gave  me  a  horrid  fright ;  for,  having 
lagged  behind  her  companions,  to  fhorten 
her  way,  fhe  chofe  to  attempt  ftepping 
over  the  poles  of  my  chair.  You  may  be 
lure  I  fcreamed,  for  I  never  was  in  fo  great 
danger  of  being  thrown  down  the  preci¬ 
pice  ;  but  my  chairmen  were  fo  alert  as  to 
lift  the  chair  clear  over  a  low  breaft-work, 
fo  as  to  leave  room  for  the  mule  to  conti¬ 
nue  her  way.  When  thefe  droves  of  load¬ 
ed  mules  meet,  it  often  happens  the  road 
is  particularly  inconvenient  for  them  to 
pafs  each  other,  and  they  run  great  rilk  of 
being  pufhed  down  the  precipices.  Thofe 
we  met  were  chiefly  loaded  with  rice ;  but 
thofe  that  overtook  us,  and  which  were  in 
their  way  to  Turin  from  Lyons,  were  loaded 
with  rich  gold  and  filver  fluffs,  Jewellers* 
work,  &c. ;  fo  that  it  is  of  the  utmoft  con- 
fequence  that  the  road  be  kept  in  fufficient 
repair  for  the  fecurity  of  thefe  animals, 

G  2  *  At 
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At  Novalefe,  we  remounted  our  chaife 
and  baggage  :  it  is  a  very  poor  place,  and 
the  inn  but  indifferent.  From  hence  to 
Sufa.  Sufa*,  the  road  is  rough  and  bad.  We 
Brunette,  paffed  by  the  famous  Brunette,  which,  al¬ 
though  efteemed  impregnable  by  the  Pied- 
montefe,  Monf.  Richard  thinks  command¬ 
ed  by  two  mountains ;  but,  however,  he 
makes  a  flirewd  reflection,  and  very  apropos , 
namely,  u  That  it  would  be  difficult  to 
bring  up,  and  plant  a  battery  of  cannon  on 
thefe  mountains:55  as  it  is  certainly  utterly 
impoffible.  We  walked  down  the  defcent 
which  leads  to  Sufa.  As  for  the  Arc  of 
Triumph,  which  is  in  a  kind  of  alley  lead* 
ing  to  the  caftle  at  Sufa,  I  refer  you  to  La- 
lande.  His  obfervation  on  the  bas  reliefs, 
&c.  is  extremely  juft ;  but  we  could  not 
find  the  infcription  he  mentions.  A  fol- 
dier,  upon  guard  near  the  place,  told  us,  a 

*  I  obferved  Tome  gibbets  between  Novalefe  and  Sufa, 
which  have  plates  of  tin  nailed  on  them,  with  the  crime  and 
punifhment  of  the  malefactor  who  had  fuffered  there  fet  forth 
and  engraved. 

plate 
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plate  of  bronze  had  been  conveyed  away 
(upon  which  it,  probably,  had  been  en¬ 
graved)  fome  months  before  to  Turin;  and 
he  fhewed  a  hollow  in  one  of  the  pillars, 
which  appeared  as  if  a  plate  of  metal  had 
been  infer  ted  there.  The  town  of  Sufa  is 
not  confiderable.  From  thence  to  Turin 
the  road  lies  moll  pleafantly  in  a  valley, 

♦ 

with  well  drelfed  fields  on  each  fide.  In 
the  corn-fields,  are  planted  mulberry-trees, 
in  rows,  at  a  fufficient  diltance  not  to  in^ 
jure  the  corn. 

We  lay  at  a  wretched  village,  called  BufTolfe. 
Bujfolia ,  on  flraw-beds,  fullained  by 
four  planks,  which  were  placed  on  Hone 
props,  fimilar  to  thofe  ufed  for  corn** 
flacks.  I  find  the  precaution  of  carry¬ 
ing  our  own  fheets  with  us  highly  ne^» 
cefiary.  Next  day,  we  dined  at  a  village 
called  St.  Ambrofe .  From  the  inn,  which 

*  From  Sufa  to  Turin  are  a  few  fmall  crofles,  to  mark  the 
places  where  affaffinations  have  been  committed.  I  think  I 
did  not  perceive  more  than  three  or  four  of  them,  and  thete 
have  been  up  fome  years. 
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is  tolerably  good,  the  abbey  of  St.  Michael 
de  la  Clufe  hangs  upon  the  brow  of  a  very 
high  mountain;  and  as  it  is  for  the  moft 
part  in  ruins,  forms  a  fine  point  of  view. 
By  the  road  fide,  and  near  St.  Ambrofe , 
St." Am-  ftands  a  ftnall  church,  built  in  the  Gothic 

brofe 

church.  tafte,  of  brick  ;  the  mouldings  and  pillars, 
which  are  all  of  terra  cotta ,  are  very  well 
executed.  Certain  friezes  formed  by  vine 
^ranches,  leaves,  and  their  fruit,  are  parti¬ 
cularly  well  fculptured,  and  are  of  the  fame 
Ri vo  materials.  We  palled  through  Rivoli, 
where  on  a  fharp  rifing  is  fituated  the 
R°yal  Royal  Caftle ;  here  the  prefent  King's  fa- 
ther  ended  his  days.  Should  I  happen  to 
be  informed  of  any  thing  particularly  cu¬ 
rious,  in  regard  to  this  Prince  and  his  im- 
prifonment,  during  our  ftay  here  (more 
than  what  is  mentioned  by  Richard  and 
Lalande),  it  fhall  certainly  make  part  of 
fome  future  letter. 

For  the  three  leagues  from  Rivoli  to 
Turin,  the  road  is  planted  on  each  fide 

with 
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with  double  rows  of  moft  beautiful  elms  ; 
it  is  extremely  broad,  literally  ftraight,  and 
forms  one  of  the  fineft  avenues  (I  fuppofe) 
in  all  Europe.  The  beautiful  fields  on 
each  fide,  which  are  for  the  moft  part' 
water  meadows,  are  kept  in  as  neat  a  ftate 
as  it  is  poffible  for  the  utmoft  care  and  at¬ 
tention  to  bring  them  to.  Near  the  gate  of 
the  town,  we  faw  the  Prince  of  Piedmont, 

i  v 

who  had  alighted  from  his  coach  to  walk ; 
his  fuite  confifted  of  feven  or  eight  pages  on¬ 
ly.  He  is  a  tall,  thin,  genteel-looking  young 
man,  and  of  an  agreeable  countenance. 

The  entrance  into  Turin  is  noble  ;  the  Turin, 
gate  is  of  a  folid,  but  magnificent  architec¬ 
ture.  The  fortifications  are  in  perfect 
repair,  as  M — — -  particularly  obferved; 
for  as  you  know  thefe  matters  are  not 
quite  within  my  province,  all  I  can 
affirm  is,  the  wall  appeared  to  be  ftrong 
and  thick,  and  the  ditch  very  broad, 

and  there  were  feveral  centinels,  well- 

drefled,  walking  backwards  and  forwards. 
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The  town  feems  to  be  extremely  populous 
I  fhall  fay  more  about  it  in  my  next  letter* 
Although  this  is  grown  to  a  moft  uncon~ 
fcionable  length,  yet  as  I  promifed  you 
fome  anecdotes  relative  to  the  bon  Pere 
Nicolas ,  of  the  plain  of  Mont  Cznnis,  I  fliall 
infert  them  here,  and  if  poffible  crowd 
them  into  the  cover. 

Pere  Nicolases  fandHty  of  life,  his  cha- 
ritable  and  moral  difpofition  at  length 
reached  the  ears  of  his  fovereign,  who  fent 
for  him  to  court.  The  King  took  fuch  a 
liking  to  him,  that,  upon  his  entreaty,  he 
granted  a  perpetual  exemption  to  the  La- 
nebourgians  from  the  quartering  of  troops, 
and  from  furnifhing  either  men  or  money 
for  the  milice ,  even  in  time  of  war.  So 
little  did  Pere  Nicolas  confult  his  own  in- 
terefts,  that  he  never  afked  any  thing  for 
himfelf ;  and  although  he  goes  to  court 
from  time  to  time,  and  is  always  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  received  by  the  King,  he  has 
never  in  any  inftance  fought  his  own  pro^ 

t  motion* 
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motion,  but  employs  all  the  intereft  he  has 
to  relieve  his  poor  neighbours  and  parifh- 
ioners  from  any  difficulties  they  may  be  ex- 
pofed  to,  either  by  the  accidents  of  bad 
feafons,  ftorms,  or  above  all,  a  threatened 
tax,  which,  by  his  interpofition,  they  are 
free  from  to  this  day.  The  Lanebourgians, 
through  gratitude,  immediately  after  the 
firft  favour  the  King  was  pleafed  to  beftow 
on  Pere  Nicolas ,  prefented  him  with  the 
rent  of  the  Lake  for  feven  years.  By  this 
he  made  a  confiderable  fum ;  but  in  the 
year  1737,  he  augmented  his  fund,  and 
ferved  his  country  at  the  fame  time,  by 
felling  cattle  to  the  Swifs  army ;  which 
cattle  he  bought  up  cheap  from  the  Savoy¬ 
ards,  who  with  difficulty  could  prevent 
their  being  taken  from  them  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  fo  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  at 
any  price.  Pere  Nicolas ,  who  was  much 
better  acquainted  with  the  different  roads, 
paths,  and  cliffs  of  the  adjacent  mountains, 
than  the  Spaniards  were,  concealed  the 
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cattle  by  day  in  caverns  and  hollow  ways, 
and  by  night  drove  them  fame  times  along 
the  fides  of  rivers,  fometimes  fwam  them 
acrofs,  and  frequently  made  them  defcend 
precipices  from  ioo  to  250  feet  perpendi¬ 
cular  height,  by  the  narrow  paths  made 
by  the  goats  and  chamois,  and  which 
would  have  been  abfolutely  impradicable 
to  cows  or  oxen  that  had  not  been  bred 
amongfl:  fuch  mountains.  Thus,  by  liis 
addrefs,  he  efcaped  the  out-pofts  of  the 
Spanifh  army,  who  had  not  failed  to  guard 
all  the  paffes  they  knew  of,  in  order  that 
no  communication  fhould  be  kept  up  be¬ 
tween  the  Savoyards,  the  Piedmontefe,  and 
Swifs  army.  Thus  Pere  Nicolas  profited 
confiderably,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  dif» 
trefled  the  enemy,  by  depriving  them  of  a 
great  fource  of  provifions  ;  but  the  poor 
Prieft  had  a  narrow  efcape  of  his  life  ;  for 
the  Spanifh  troops  got  intelligence  of  his 
adivity,  not  only  in  the  above  inftance, 
but  alfo  by  giving  early  intelligence  of 

their 
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their  movements  to  the  Piedmontefe  army, 
by  which  he  had  caufed  many  of  their  de~ 
figns  to  be  totally  fruftrated.  This  con- 
dud:  of  his  fo  exafperated  them,  that  they 
vowed  to  burn  him  alive ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  they  lent  a  party  of  foldiers  to  take 
him  prifoner ;  but  fome  of  the  Lanebour- 
gians,  hearing  of  their  intention,  explored 
their  way,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives, 
through  the  foreft  of  pines,  and  over  the 
rocks,  notwithftanding  the  deep  fnows, 
which  rendered  the  way  extremely  dan¬ 
gerous.  They  arrived  in  time  fufficient  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  impending  danger, 
and  to  contrive  means  for  his  efcape  and 
concealment,  which  was  effeded  before  the 
Spanifh  foldiers  could  reach  his  habitation ; 
for  they,  although  they  kept  the  ftraight 
road,  found  it,  on  account  of  the  drifts  of 
fnow,  aJmoft  impracticable ;  and  when,  after 
much  difficulty,  they  thought  themfelves 
I  fecure  of  their  prey,  they  found,  to  their 
:  great  mortification,  he  had  quite  efcaped 
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them.  Pere  Nicolas  dedicates  his  money 
entirely  to  the  ufe  of  the  Lanebourgians, 
and  his  other  neighbours,  as  far  as  it  can 
go ;  in  lending  it  to  them,  whenever  they 
want,  in  fmall  fums,  particularly  at  the 
feafon  for  purchaling  cattle.  He  never 
takes  any  intereft,  nor  ever  requires  pay¬ 
ment  till  they  can  with  eafe  return  it  him, 
which  they  rarely  fail  to  do  at  the  enfuing 
feafon  for  difpofing  of  their  corn  and  cattle. 
Induftry  fhould  be  encouraged ;  and  it  is 
fcarce  credible*  of  how  much  ufe  this  one 
man  has  been,  by  thus  devoting  himfelf 
and  his  interefts  to  the  public  good.  To 
many  people,  the  fphere  he  moves  in 
might  appear  too  low  and  contemptible, 
not  to  require  an  apology  for  taking  up  fo 
much  of  their  time,  &c. ;  but  I  know  your 
way  of  thinking  too  well,  not  to  be  allured 
of  the  value  you  will  fet  on  true  greatnefs 
of  mind,  though  found  in  the  perlbn  of  an 
uneducated  Savoyard  Cure . 

Here 
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Here  is  juft  arrived  a  packet  of  letters 
*  *  *  *  *  *  I  can  no  longer  delay  fend¬ 
ing  this  long  epiftle  to  the  poft.  You  ftvali 
hear  from  me  foon,  mean  time  *  *  *  & 
From  your’s,  moft  fincerely  and  affec¬ 
tionately. 

P.  S.  I  am  fure  you  will  be  glad  to 
learn,  that  we  did  not  meet  with  the 
leaft  difficulty  from  the  officers  of  the  Dou - 
ane.  at  the  gate  ;  for  although  we  have 
nothing  that  can  be  efteemed  contraband, 
the  delay  and  trouble  cuftom-houfe  officers 
occafion  by  the  opening  of  trunks,  is  An¬ 
gularly  vexatious  and  inconvenient  to  tra¬ 
vellers  ;  but  thefe  let  us  pafs,  without  any 
examination,  on  our  bare  word  that  we 
had  nothing  concealed.  We  requited  them 
for  their  civility  with  a  fmall  gratuity,  for 
which  they  were  very  thankful. 

*  Cuftom-houfe, 
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LETTER  IX. 

Turin,  061.  1 6,  1770. 

IN  my  laft  letter  of  the  tenth  of  this 
month,  I  mentioned  our  having  deli¬ 
vered  our  letters,  and  of  the  fociety  they 
have  procured  us.  However,  for  people 
who  are  determined  to  flay  only  a  fhort 
time  in  a  place,  and  are  bent  on  feeing 
every  thing  worthy  the  curiofity  of  ftran- 
gers,  letters  of  recommendation,  and  their 
confequences,  are,  on  fome  accounts,  by  no 

V 

means  convenient.  The  frequent  dining 
from  home,  {hortens  the  mornings ;  and 
the  afternoon  is  always  confumed  between 
the  Corfo,  vifits,  and  the  opera.  Notwith- 
{landing  we  have  made  good  ufe  of  our 
time,  as  we  have  already  feen  great  part 
of  what  is  moft  curious  in  Turin  and  its 
environs. 

I  {hall  begin  with  giving  you  firft  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  Royal  Garden,  and  then 

proceed 
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proceed  to  the  palace.  The  garden  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  King’s  palace  was  laid  out  by 
Le  Notre  ;  fo  it  is  not  neceflary  to  animad¬ 
vert  on  the  total  want  of  tafte  throughout* 
You  are  fufficiently  acquainted  with  his 
genius  and  talent  for  the  art  of  planning 
gardens,  by  thofe  you  have  feen  in  France, 
to  believe,  I  do  him  no  injuftice  in  not  ad¬ 
miring  this  garden,  whofe  infipid  unifor¬ 
mity  and  flatnefs  renders  it  very  fatiguing 
to  walk  over.  There  is  an  infurmountable 
dulnefs  in  ftraight  walks,  with  high  hedges ; 
formal  parterres,  compofed  of  triangles, 
half-moons,  ftars,  and  the  moft  ungraceful 
figures,  called  here  Parterres  a  P Angloife^ 
many  of  which,  inftead  of  being  filled  with 
flowers,  are  compofed  of  brick- duft  and 
coal-aihes,  formed  into  a  kind  of  mortar, 
which  fills  up  the  borders.  Grafs  plats  ill 
kept;  all  the  walks  damp  and  mofly ;  there 
is  but  one  fpot  which  is  tolerable,  it  is  well 
gravelled,  has  plats  of  flowers  in  parterres, 
a  little  lefs  formal  than  the  others.  In  the 

middle 
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middle  is  a  fmall  piece  of  water ;  beyond  it 
appears  a  triumphal  arch,  of  Trelliffe,  painted 
green,  which  is  curioufly  and  neatly  execut¬ 
ed  ;  high  trees  fhew  themfelves  behind,  and 
from  each  fide  fprings  out  an  open  work 
of  the  fame  kind  (TreliJfeJ  which  forms  a 
fweep  :  and  all  together,  when  viewed  from 
the  front  of  the  palace  (that  this  part  of  the 
garden,  is  calculated  for)  has  a  pretty  good 
effect. — But  there  is  no  garden  in  England 
that  is  not  in  a  much  better  tafte  than  this, 
fo  muchboafted  of  by  the  French  and  Turin- 
efe;  not  to  mention  the  celebrated  gardens 
of  England,  belonging  to  noblemen’s  and 
gentlemen’s  feats.  I  do  not  mean  in  regard 
to  fize,  for  the  garden  juft  named  is  very 
large ;  but  the  want  of  tafte,  in  fubftituting 
all  forts  of  quadrangular  and  other  formal 
figures,  which  were  never  to  be  found  in 
Nature,  to  beautiful  lawns,  hollow  flopes, 
clumps  of  trees,  natural  cafcades,  irregular 
walks,  planted  with  the  moft  beautiful 

flowering 
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flowering  fhrubs,  and  of  which  every  gar¬ 
den  in  England  has  fomething. 

Even  the  Palace  has  much  the  air  of  Palace, 

i 

French  architecture,  flat  and  bald  :  com- 
pofed  of  brick  and  ftone.  The  entrance 
is  through  a  great  gate-way,  into  a  fquare 
court,  furrounded  by  a  piazza,  through 
which  one  enters  the  palace  by  the  great 
flair-cafe,  at  the  foot  of  which,  in  a  recefs, 
fiands  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Victor  Ama¬ 
deus  the  Firft.  The  horfe  is  of  white  marble, 
very  heavy  and  ill  executed.  Victor  is  in 
bronze,  and  but  little  better  in  point  of 
fculpture  than  his  horfe.  The  architecture 
of  this  flair-cafe  is  not  beautiful,  nor  is  it 
kept  clean ;  the  odious  cuftornof  making  ufe 
of  the  corners  of  the  landing-places,  which 
you  have  often  heard  to  be  a  praCtice  in  Italy, 
commences  here  already  ;  where  the  flench 
occafioned  by  the  ftagnation  mixed  with 
the  fmoke  of  the  lamps,  which  is  never 
cleaned  off  the  walls,  makes  the  entrance  of 
the  houfes  very  difgufting, — Lalande  ob- 

Vol.  I,  H  ferves^ 
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ferves,  tom.  i.  p.  8g,  very  juftly  on  the 
patience  and  politenefs  of  Monf.  le  Comte 
de  Grojfo  Cavalloy  who  frequently  conduits 
ftrangers  about  the  palace,  from  whom  we 
have  received  many  civilities,  which  I  fhall 
have  occafion  to  mention  hereafter. — I  have 
heard  the  King  has  been  prefent  incognito , 
whilft  ftrangers  have  been  viewing  the 
apartments  ;  but  I  believe  it  very  rarely 
happens.  They  are  nobly  furaiftied  ;  no 
expence  fpared  ;  a  profufion  of  glafles, 
gilding,  rich  Lyons5  filks  and  velvets,  cover 
the  walls.  The  floors  are  beautifully  in¬ 
laid  with  woods  of  different  fhades,  and 
kept,  as  are  the  whole  of  the  apartments 
and  furniture,  delicately  clean.  The  frames 
of  the  looking-glaftes  of  the  fconces  are  all 
of  wrought  plate,  as  are  the  arms  that  hold 
the  candles,  and  the  frames  of  the  pier 
glaffes  )  large  maffive  tables  of  filver  ftand 
under  each  glafe,  all  wrought  in  has  re¬ 
liefs,  and  the  workmanlhip  for  the  moil 
part  finely  executed.  The  luftres  that  hang 

from 
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from  the  deling  are  of  rock  cryftal.  I  mea- 
fared  one  of  the  ornaments  which  was 
within  my  reach  (for  thefe  luftres  hang  too 
low),  it  was  fhaped  like  a  pear ;  was  it 
fquared,  it  would  meafure  a  cube  of  five 
inches ;  but  they  have,  by  their  fcolloping 
and  crinkling,  fpoiled  the  rock  cryftal  as 
much  as  poffible. 

The  curtains  to  the  doors  have  a  fine 
effedt ;  for  when  all  the  doors  *  which  lead 
through  thefe  magnificent  fuites  of  rooms 
are  open,  thefe  curtains  are  tied  back,  and 
by  the  manner  of  their  being  drawn  up,  their 
folds  form  beautiful  arcades.  They  are 
made  of  exceeding  rich  flowered  filks  of 
Lyons,  of  a  beautiful  pattern,  reprefenting 
large  fruit  and  leaves  :  there  is  a  canopy 
of  the  fame,  which  projects  about  eight 

*  Thefe  doors  open  in  the  middle,  and  folding  inward  are 
received  into  grooves  made  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall ;  the 
panne’s  are  carved  and  gilt,  and  when  the  apartments  are 
open,  no  door  is  to  be  feen  ;  but  as  one  paffes  through  the 
door-cafe,  the  ornaments  of  the  doors,  which  cover  the  fides 
of  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall,  are  very  fli iking, 

H  s 
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inches  over  each  door,  and  finifhes'in  a 
moll  graceful  fweep.  Thefe  doors  all  an- 
fwering  to  each  other,  form  a  perfpedive 
which  I  think  has  a  moft  beautiful  effed. 
As  thefe  fuites  of  rooms  form  a  redangle, 
you  look  up  from  the  fame  point  two  ex- 
tenfive  viftas,  which  being  terminated  by 
looking-glaffes,  feem  to  have  no  end.  The 
filk  is  the  furniture  of  the  fummer  apart¬ 
ment  ;  that  of  the  winter  apartment  is  of 
crimfon  velvet.— As  the  walls  are  extremely 
thick,  the  windows  have  a  noble  air  from 
the  infide,  the  wall  hoping  off  from  them, 
and  the  tops  arched  and  cove  fafhion,  are 
incrufied  with  looking-glaffes  fet  in  gilt 
foliage,  and  which  by  their  refledion  pro¬ 
duce  a  fine  effed.  Sculpture  and  gilding 
abound  in  every  room ;  all  the  mouldings, 
architraves,  and  every  morfel  of  wainfcot- 
ing,  is  highly  ornamented.  But  what  is 
wonderfully  fhocking  in  the  midft  of  all 
this  profufion  of  finery,  is  the  panes  of  the 
windows,  which  are  fet  in  lead,  in  the  fame 
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manner  as  thofe  in  the  cafements  of  our 
Englifh  cottages.  The  cielings  are  painted, 
but  are  none  of  them  capital ;  the  bell  is 
that  of  the  audience  chamber,  but  even 
this  has  a  certain  bloom  of  colouring  which 
is  too  gaudy.  The  reprefentation  is  alle¬ 
gorical,  the  groups  much  confufed,  and 
the  whole  not  pleafing ;  the  cornice  loaded, 
and  compofed  of  too  many  mouldings,  &c* 

I  fhall  not  pretend  to  give  you  a  regular 
catalogue  of  the  pidures  and  curiofities 
contained  in  this  palace,  1  fhall  only  men¬ 
tion  thofe  that  pleafed  me  mo  ft  There  are 
53  chambers,  of  which  48  are  completely 
furnifhed. 

The  King’s  gallery  is  decorated  in  an 
excellent  tafte,  except  the  cieling  (by  Da¬ 
niel  de  Sent  err  e ) ,  which  has  not  much  merit. 
The  pictures  are  all  hung  upon  black  pan- 
nels  ;  I  fuppofe  they  imagined  it  would  fet 
them  off,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  a  good 
effeft.  The  following  are  the  moil  to  my 
tafte  :  v 

H  3 
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A  boy  careffing  a  dog,  by  Cimiani.  This 
is  fo  well  done,  and  fo  natural,  that  the 

i  • ' 

longer  it  is  looked  at,  the  more  beauties 

it  difcovers.— A  full  length  portrait  of 

*  * 

King  Charles  I.  by  Miers,  a  fcholar  of 
Vandykess.  The  perfpefiive  of  the  back 
ground  is  much  admired,  notwithhanding 
it  has  the  following  faults ;  the  point  of 
view  is  placed  too  high,  the  pillars  are  too 
much  crowded,  and  the  rowr  of  columns 
commence  too  near  the  fore  ground,  on 

i  .  ,y  1  -  { '  ’  1  '  ' ,  j  i 

which  the  King  hands.  The  colouring  is 
too  black,  and  the  aerian  perfpedive  is  not 
well  obferved ;  the  King’s  figure  hicks 
clofe  to  the  architecture,  for  want  of  proper 
judgment  in  the  demi-teints,  if  not  owing 
to  a  failing  in  the  linear  perfpefltive.  The 
face  is  admirably  done.  The  figure  is  hiffer 
than  it  otherwife  would  have  been,  perhaps 
occafioned  by  the  too  great  attention  of  the 
painter  to  the  buttons,  lace,  <&c.  and  too 
flrid  a  reprefentation  of  the  minutiae  of 
the  ornamented  drefs  of  thofe  days. — — 

i  A  Venus 
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A  Venus,  Cupid,  and  doves,  in  high  pre- 
fervation,  by  Carlo  Cigniani. — Prince  Tho¬ 
mas  on  horfeback,  by  Vandyke,  as  large 
as  life.  A  very  good  portrait ;  the  horfe 
well  done,  his  mane  incomparable ;  and  the 
whole  together  in  a  great  and  mafterly  ftyle. 
—Another  of  the  fame  mailer,  reprefent- 
ing  the  three  children  of  King  Charles  the 
Firli ;  admirable,  both  as  to  the  colouring, 
drapery,  and  corrednefs  of  the  drawing  ; 
all  the  graces  that  belong  to  children,  added 
to  the  moft  charming  countenances,  which 
exprefs,  at  the  fame  time,  dignity  without 
pride,  and  foftnefs  without  languor.  There 
is  alfo  a  fpaniel  in  this  picture,  which  is  fo 
natural,  it  would  almoft  deceive  in  a  pro¬ 
per  point  of  view, — The  portrait  of.  this 
painter,  by  himfelf ;  a  truth  and  force  of 
colouring  that  mull  llrike  the  moll  igno¬ 
rant  fpedator. — An  Evangelilt  writing,  an 
Angel  didating;  the  attention  and  awe, 
mixt  with  a  holy  dread,  llrongly  ex- 
preffed  in  the  countenance  of  the  Saint, 
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is  beautifully  contrafted  by  the  benignity 
and  candour  in  the  celeftial  face  of  the 
holy  meflenger.  I  have  forgot  the  name 
of  the  author  of  this  pi&ure. — A  picture 
reprefenting  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  his  head  as  juft  feparated  from  the 
body,  lying  on  a  table  ;  fheis  fainted  away, 
her  palenefs  is  moft  natural,  and  there  is 
great  expreffion  in  one  of  her  hands,  which 
is  a  little  elevated  from  the  dead  head,  as 
if  fhe  had  fhrunk  it  back  with  horror  at 
the  touch:  this  is  by  Conrado  of  Milan. 
In  the  room  after  the  gallery  are  two  good 
pieces  of  perfpedive,  as  feen  from  an  angle; 
one  reprefents  part  of  the  infide  of  St. 
Peter  s  at  Rome,  the  other  of  St.  John  La- 
terans.  There  is  alfo  a  landfcape  with  four 
oxen  in  it,  well  done.  Although  the  above 
three  pictures  are  not  by  celebrated  matters, 
they  are  by  no  means  coutemptibie. — The 
portrait  of  Porbus,  done  by  himfelf ;  he  is 
meafuring  the  extent  of  his  fkull  with  a 
pair  of  compaffes  ;  although  it  is  not  ill 
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executed,  yet  the  ungracefulnefs  of  the  at¬ 
titude,  and  the  uncouthnefs  of  the  fubjedt, 
prevent  this  picture  from  plealing.  A 
portrait  of  Rembrandt,  by  himfelf,  and  a 
fmall  picture  of  an  old  man,  whofe  head 
and  hands  are  admirable,  particularly  the 
truth  of  anatomy  in  the  latter ;  the  drapery 
and  back-ground  are  fo  dark  as  to  be  to¬ 
tally  indiftindt.  In  another  room,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  Solimene’s,  are  four 
pictures  by  that  mailer;  the  bell  repre- 
fents  the  Queen  of  Sheba  prefenting  her 
gifts  to  Solomon.  By  his  never  finilhing 
any  of  his  pictures,  there  is  often  a  great 
failing  in  his  clair  obfeure ,  which  is  frequent¬ 
ly  falfe.  Covetoufnefs  was  the  caule  of  this 
Angularity ;  for  he  could  firnlh  a  piece  con- 
filling  of  thirty  figures  in  fix  days  and 
his  pidtures  fold  off  quick,  as  there  is  al¬ 
ways  to  be  found  in  them  a  truth  of  draw¬ 
ing,  and  great  knowledge  in  the  art  of 

*  His  firft  ftroke  was  alfo  his  latf ,  for  he  never  retouched 
them. 
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grouping  his  figures  without  confufion : 
but  at  firft  fight  his  pictures  appear  all 
fpotted  with  mold;  the  prevailing  colours 
being  black,  and  blueifh  grey,  with  fpecks 
of  white. — In  a  cabinet,  a  Salutation  by 
Rembrandt,  the  St.  Elizabeth  is  full  of 
merit. — In  another,  belonging  to  the  fu ai¬ 
mer  apartment,  are  the  portraits  of  Martin 
Luther  and  his  wife,  by  Holbein.  I  do 
not  doubt  their  being  ftrong  likenefies ; 

they  are  a  homely,  good  couple,  and  the 

> 

want  of  fhade  in  their  faces  does  not  render 
them  more  pleafing.  Notwithftanding  this 
peculiarity  in  all  Holbein’s  paintings,  they 
are  efteemed  confiderably  in  Italy,  as  Mon- 
fieur  Groffo  Cavallo  affured  us  were  all  the 
works  of  our  old  Englifh  painters  ;  if  that 
is  true,  I  believe  it  is  owing  more  to  their 
politenefs  than  to  their  fmcerity.  The 
Queen’s  gallery,  which  is  30  feet  wide, 
and  270  long,  is  to  be  lined  with  marble; 
it  is  already  begun,  and  is  to  be  compleated 
with  the  marble  of  this  country,  excepting 
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one  narrow  moulding  round  the  pannels, 
which  is  of  that  of  Verona.  It  will  be  ex- 

J  '  ■  .  '  *  '  t 

tremely  fine  when  finifhed.  Amongft  the 
variety  of  coloured  marbles,  an  alabaftef 
coffee  colour  and  white,  and  a  green  are 
of  extraordinary  beauty.  Here  are  fome 
paintings  of  great  merit.  A  prodigal  fon 
by  Guercino.  This  pidure  is  a  proof  of 
the  expreffion  a  human  figure  is  capable 
of  difcovering,  without  the  aid  of  the 
countenance;  for  the  face  of  the  prodigal 
fon  is  not  feen ;  he  is  reprefented  in  a  kneel¬ 
ing  pofture,  his  back  is  turned  to  the  fpe&a- 
tors,  but  every  feeling  of  his  mind  is  fhewn 
in  the  mufcles  of  his  back,  legs,  and  the  foies 
of  his  feet  ;  fhame,  regret,  and  repentance, 
are  more  ftrongly  exprefs’d  than  they  could 
have  been  in  his  face.  The  colouring  is  vi¬ 
gorous,  the  drawing  bold,  and  the  clair  ob- 
fcure  wTell  preferved  and  ftrongly  oppofed. 

—Two  very  large  pidures  of  Paul  Vero- 
nefe.  One  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  who  is  very  ugly  indeed  :  this  pic¬ 
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ture  is  full  of  faults  and  abfurdities.  The 
other  is  the  finding  of  Mofes  by  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  daughter.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Paul  Veronefe  has  introduced  himfelf  a- 
mongft  the  attendants  of  the  princefs, 
and  is  one  of  the  mofl  alert  to  preferve 
the  little  Mofes,  whom  he  is  extricating 
from  amongft  the  bulrufhes.  Pharaoh’s 
daughter  is  too  finely  dreffed.  The  beauty 
of  the  filks  and  embroidery  of  Paul  Ve¬ 
ronefe  can  never  be  too  much  admired.  It 
is  fingular,  that  fo  good  a  painter  fhould 
invariably  fall  into  the  fame  abfurdity, 
of  draping  the  ladies  of  antiquity  in  the 
moft  modern  dreffes  and  ornaments  of 

his  own  day, - A  David  by  Guido  ; 

there  is  one  at  the  Luxemburg,  and  ano- 

! 

ther  at  Genoa.  Monfieur  GrofTo  Cavallo 
thinks  that  all  the  three  were  done  by 
Guido’s  fcholars,  and  afterwards  touch¬ 
ed  by  himfelf.  The  figure  is  ftriking, 
and  there  is  the  gracefulnefs  of  Guido  in 
the  air  of  the  head. — A  holy  family  by 

3  .  Guido ;  ' 


Guido  ;  the  Virgin's  attitude  too  much 
(trained,  and  falfe  in  the  drawing;  the 
little  Jefus  finely  done. — Rape  of  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  by  Jacopo  BafTano :  fome  of  the  wo¬ 
mens  heads  have  great  expreffion,  and  the 
faces  handfome.— Its  pendant,  by  the  fame 
matter;  the  fubjed,  a  woman  whipping  a 
Cupid  out  of  a  tinker’s  fhop.  Here  Baf- 
fano  had  an  opportunity  to  reprefent  all 
forts  of  brafs  and  copper  kitchen  uten- 

fils,  in  which  he  excels. - A  Saint  Se- 

baftian  fhot  to  death  with  arrows,  by  Cig« 
niani ;  a  faultlefs  pidure,  but  the  fubjed  is 
too  (hocking  to  dwell  upon. — Alfo  a  Saint 
Andrew  crucified,  by  Efpagnolet.  This 
great  matter  has  here  difplayed  that  grand 
manner  and  vigour  of  colouring  for  which 
he  is  fo  juftly  famous. — The  Queen's  ca¬ 
binet  de  toilette ,  which  is  a  cube  of  30  feet, 
is  entirely  wainfcoted  with  japan  :  either 
it  never  was  fine  of  the  fort,  or  elfe  it 
is  fpoil’d,  for  the  varnifh  is  almoft  gone, 
and  the  grain  is  coarfe.  There  is  a  jar  of 
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old  japan,  which  is  the  fineft  morfel  I  ever 
faw.  In  another  cabinet  are  twelve  jars  of 
japan  china,  black  and  gold,  of  exquifite 
beauty,  and  of  great  value  5  preferred  by 
the  King  of  Portugal  to  the  King  of  Sar¬ 
dinia.  In  the  Queen?s  bed-chamber  are 
two  very  tall  filver  ewers,  I  fhould  think 
about  three  feet  high,  finely  wrought  in 
bas  relief ;  the  handles  are  formed  by  two 
lions,  who  bending  their  bodies,  having 
attained  almoft  to  the  top,  flretch  out  their 
tongues  to  drink  out  of  the  ewer  5  they  are 
extremely  well  executed.  This  room  is 
hung  with  crimfon-velvet,  and  laced  with 
gold  :  the  bed  the  fame. — In  a  fmall  cham¬ 
ber  of  audience,  ftands  a  clock  of  very  cu¬ 
rious  workmanfhip ;  it  is  of  gold,  and  in 
the  fhape  of  a  Chinefe  temple.  As  well 
as  I  recoiled:,  it  is  about  fixteen  inches 
high :  it  ftands  on  a  table. 

A  fmall  cabinet  which  leads  to  one  ftill 
lefs ;  they  are  covered  with  curious  woods 
inlaid,  ivory  and  mother  of  pearl :  the  lat¬ 
ter 
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ter  is  engraved,  but  indifferently  done. 
Here  are  fome  fhelves  of  books ;  my  curio- 
lity  urged  me  to  open  two  or  three,  amongft 
which  I  found  the  Female  Spectator  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Englifh  ;  a  book  entitled  a 
Monitor  for  Sovereigns,  doubled  down  and 
marked  in  Several  places.  On  one  fide  is  a 
little  oratoire,  with  a  fine  pi&ure  of  a  Ma- 
dona  by  Carlo  Maratti.—I  think  I  forgot 
to  mention  the  four  elements  by  Albani, 
which  are  in  the  King’s  bed-chamber,  and 
which  are  perfect  in  colouring  and  defign. 
This  matter’s  works  always  pleafe. — In 
another  chamber  is  an  Annunciation,  very 
large,  by  Gentilefchi.  The  virgin  is  more 
natural  than  beautiful ;  the  modefty  and 
confufion  of  an  exceeding  young  perfon 
is  the  charadterittic  of  her  figure ;  the 
angel  is  kneeling  to  her :  the  colouring  is 
gay  and  frefh  looking ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  a  very  good  pi&ure. — Oppofite 
is  a  St.\  Francoife  by  Guercino,  who  has 
made  as  much  of  his  fubjeft  as  it  admits 
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of.  The  furbafe  of  the  fame  room  is  pret¬ 
tily  painted,  by  a  Piedmcntoife  painter,  af¬ 
ter  the  FIemi£h  manner.  The  angles  of 
the  coved  ceiling  are  formed  by  four 
great  {hells  of  fingular  beauty.— In  a  fmali 
cabinet  are  four  childrens  heads  by  Scu- 
doni;  they  are  touched  freely,  but  not 
highly  finifhed.— A  virgin  and  a  little  Je- 
Ttfs"“by  Pietro  Perugino,  Raffaello’s  mafter. 
All  the  remains  of  this  painter  are  more 
curious  than  perfeCt ;  he  had  but  one  man¬ 
ner,  and  that  fo  ftiff  and  fo  flat  that  his 
pictures  can  never  be  miftaken  for  thofe  of 
another :  his  women  are  always  red-haired ; 
their  drapery  almoft  totally  without  folds, 
and  generally  black,  or  very  dark-coloured, 
the  face  broad,  fair,  infipid,  and  almoft  al¬ 
ways  viewed  in  front ;  the  teint  of  the 
fkin  a  light  vermilion.  He  wanted  a  fuf- 
ficient  knowledge  in  painting  to  give  thofe 
beautiful  demiteints  that  are  conftantly 
found  in  nature,  and  that  the  great  RafFael 
fo  well  underftood,  and  fo  amazingly  imi¬ 
tated. 
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tated,— A  weeping  Magdalene,  very  homely, 
by  Rubens. — In  a  cabinet,  highly  orna¬ 
mented  with  glafs,  and  beautiful  gilt  foliage, 
are  a  vaft  number  of  miniatures  ;  all  por¬ 
traits.  Thefe  pidures  are  difperfed  in  fuch 
a  manner,  amongft  the  glafs  and  foliage, 
as  to  have  a  Angular  and  very  pretty  ef- 
fed.  They  are  incomparably  well  ex¬ 
ecuted,  on  ivory;  none  hatched,  all  dotted, 
and  bear  the  examination  of  the  higheft 
magnifying  glafs.  They  are  painted  by 
one  man,  named  Carameli,  a  Monk;  his 
own  pidure  is  amongft  them.  Inftead  of 
ufing  a  camel  Vhair  pencil,  which  is  (I  be¬ 
lieve)  univerfal  in  miniature  painting,  this 
man  dotted  all  his  pidures  with  the  fea¬ 
thers  plucked  from  woodcocks’  wings  * ;  and 
inftead  of  finifhing  as  he  went  on,  he  be¬ 
gan  them  aim  oft  all  together,  and  worked 

*  I  owe  this  piece  of  intelligence,  which  I  intend  to  try, 
to  the  Marquis  deBarbian,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  cham¬ 
ber.  He  fays,  no  hair-pencil  can  be  brought  to  the  point 
that  thefe  feathers  have  naturally.  Carmeli  took  thirty  years 
to  finifh  them.  He  had  never  learnt. 
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at  each  everyday,  till  they  were  all  compleat- 
ed.  Amongft  many  remarkable  portraits, 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  More  is  much  admired* — 

The  Galerie  de  Guerre  contains  many  battle- 
pieces,  reprefenting  victories  gained  by  the 
late,  the  prefent  King,  and  Prince  Eugene ; 
in  which,  as  you  may  fuppofe,  the  French 
are  every  where  worfted ;  running  away 
.  in  many  places,  and  in  others  begging  their 
lives  on  their  knees.  All  round  this  gal-  ■ 
lery  forming  a  row  juft  above  the  furbafe, 
is  a  fine  collection  of  Flemiih  pictures,  by 
the  beft  matters  ;  fuch  as  Teniers,  Wover- 
mans,  Brughels  f,  and  others  whofe  names 
I  have  forgot.  There  is  one  little  Berg- 
hem,  which  is  excellent,  reprefenting  a 
landfcape  with  the  fun  fetting ;  and  a  very 
fmal!  one  by  Calf,  of  a  citron  peeled  :  two 
fmall  Peter-nefs  :  a  woman  with  a  flower* 
pot  and  a  cage,  by  Gerard  Douw.  The 

f  This  mailer’s,  peculiarity  of  colouring  refembles  often,, 
in  refped  of  his  blue  and  green,  the  paintings  on  old 
china. 
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high  finifhing  and  neatnefs  of  this  mafter 
is  wonderful.— Two  portraits  on  copper,  the 
mafter  forgot.  One  reprefents  a  man,  the 
other  a  woman,  and  feem  to  be  brother  and 
filler ;  they  are  remarkably  well  done?  in 
their  proper  drefles  ;  the  point  ruff  of  the 
lady,  her  auburn  hair,  and  a  fillet  of  pearls, 
are  fo  extremely  well  imitated,  that  one 
can  fcarce  forbear  touching  them,  to  be 
convinced  they  are  not  real  j\  —  In 
other  rooms  I  remarked  two  admirable 
flower-pieces  by  Vanhufen  ;  a  Scalken,  re- 
prefenting  a  Magdalene  by  candle-light; 
I  think  fuperior  to  one  I  faw  of  the  fame 
mafter  at  Windfor-caftle ;  and,  as  well  as 
I  can  remember,  I  think  it  is  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  that  picture.  But  of  all  the  Fie- 
mifh  pictures  mod  admired  in  this  col¬ 
lection,  one  by  Gerard  Douw,  called  la 
Hydropique ,  has  juftly  the  preference  ; 
as  it  has  all  the  perfections  of  the 


t  All  the  Flemifh  pictures  were  added  to  this  collection  by 
Prince  Eugene. 
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Flemifh  fchool.  This  picture  appears  with¬ 
out  fide,  like  a  cupboard  ;  it  is  fhut  in 
by,  two  doors,  on  which  is  painted  by 
Gerard  Douw,  an  ewer  and  a  napkin.  When 
thefe  doors  are  opened,  the  pidure  appears 
with  more  eclat  from  its  having  been  con* 
cealed.  It  reprefents  the  infide  of  a  room ; 
the  clair  obfcure  has  a  beautiful  effect ;  the 
room  is  lighted  by  an  ox-eye  placed  over  a 
window,  and  by  the  light  proceeding  from 
a  fire  in  the  chimney,  which  is  admirably 
thrown  on  the  furniture  and  other  objeds. 
The  principal  figure  is  a  phyfician,  who  is 
{landing  on  the  fore-ground,  and  holds  up 
a  phial  to  the  light,  wThich  he  looks  at  very 
attentively  ;  he  is  dreffed  in  a  prodigious 
fine  lilac-coloured  fattin  night-gown;  the 
dropfical  woman  is  very  fine  alfo,  in  white 
fattin  ;  her  daughter’s  drefs  is  not  ne~ 
gleded ;  fhe  is  on  her  knees  near  her  mo¬ 
ther,  and  holds  one  of  her  hands  in  hers. 
There  is  great  tendernels  expreffed  in  the 
countenance  of  the  daughter ;  and  her  at¬ 
titude 
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titude  is  eafy  and  natural :  the  mother 
looks  exceedingly  ill  indeed.  A  waiting- 
maid  who  is  adminiftering  a  potion  to  the 
Tick  lady,  has  a  ftupid  indifference  in  her 
manner,  that  forms  a  good  contraft  to  the 
filial  piety  and  attention  in  the  daughter. 
This  pi&ure  is  too  highly  finifhed;  the 
fattin,  lace,  embroidery,  &c,  done  too  well : 
this  caufes  a  hardnefs  of  out-line  in  many 
places,  which  is  augmented  by  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  attention  to  the  finifhing  feveral  pieces 
of  furniture  in  the  room.  In  fhort,  there 
are  many  {ketches,  by  Italian  matters,  I 
Ihould  prefer  to  this,  had  I  my  choice :  it 
really  is,  rather  a  curious,  than  a  capital 
picture.  One  wonders  more  at  the  extreme 
patience  and  laborious  difpofition  of  the 
painter,  than  at  the  fuperlative  merit  of  the 
piece. — There  are  fo  many  fmall  cabinets, 
or  clofets,  that  I  had  forgot  two  of  them  ; 
one  is  painted  in  compartments,  by  Charles 
Vanloo  5  the  fubje&s  taken  from  Taffo’s 
Jeruialem  Delivered,  and  are  all  well  done; 

I  3  the 
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the  colouring  tender  and  gay.  The  other 
cabinet  is  entirely  of  looking-glafs,  ceiling 
and  Tides,  which  are  highly  ornamented 
and  gilt. — There  are  two  fmall  rooms  which 
are  kept  locked  by  the  King's  order.  Mon- 
fieur  Groffo  Cavallo  is  alone  tr lifted  with 
the  keys ;  and  very  great  is  the  difficulty 
of  gaining  the  entrance  of  thefe  myfterious 
cabinets  :  decency  is  the  pretext :  a  fight 
of  thefe  pictures  (as  fuppofed  by  the  King) 
may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  young 
people.  If  lie  locked  them  up  from  the 
Fri  nces  and  Princeffes  only,  the  manner  of 
their  being  brought  up  is  fo  particular  in 
fame  refpeCts,  that  I  fliould  think  he  had 
reafon.  He  does  not  permit  willingly  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  *  to  fee  an  opera,  although 
he  is  near  forty  years  old,  left  it  fhould  cor¬ 
rupt  him.  The  Kings  of  Sardinia  have  been 
exceedingly  odd  in  their  old  age.  When 
young,  they  arc  remarkably  debauched ; 
when  old,  all  devots ,  and  torment  their  fa¬ 
milies  and  court  with  etiquette ,  and  the 

#  Now  King  of  Sardinia. 

.  moft 
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moft  ridiculous  prudery* — But  to  return  to 
the  contents  of  thefe  dangerous  cabinets. 
One  contains  nothing  but  the  cliafteft  repre- 
fentations ;  fuch  as  a*  Saint  Jerome  of  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo*  much  blackened  by  time* 
otherwife  worthy  of  that  great  matter.  A 
holy  family  and  a  Saint  Jerome  in  the  fame 
pidture  :  the  little  Jefus  is  capital ;  the  moft 
amiable  fmile*  and  a  moft  angelic  expreffion 

in  the  countenance.  This,  picture  is  by  Bal~ 
tazar  Peroujl  ou  de  Siena .  Two  original 
portraits;  one  of  Petrarc*  the  other  of 
his  beloved  Laura  by  Brongino,  a  famous 

painter 

*  Palling  through  Avignon  in  Auguft  1771,  they  Ihewed 
os  in  one  of  their  churches  a  tomb  which  is  allowed  to  have 
been  that  of  Laura.  In  the  coffin  which  it  contained,  was 
found,  about  30  years  fince,  a  roll  of  parchment,  inclofed  in 
a  fmall  leaden  box,  with  the  following  copy  of  verfes,  in  Pe- 
trarc’s  own  hand,  from  which  I  have  tranferibed  them  : 

Qffi  ripofan  qui  cafti,  e  felici  olili 
Di  quell’  alma  gentile,  efola  interra, 

Afpro,  e  dur  faffo  hor  ben  teco  hai  fotterra 
El  vero’  honor,  la  fama,  ebelta  Scoffa ; 

Morte  ha  del  verde  Lauro  fvelta,  e  Scoffa 
Frefca  radice,  e  il  premio  di  mia  guerra 
Pi  quattro  luftri  e  piu,  fe  ancor  non  erra 
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painter  of  that  day.  Her  fort  of  beauty 
would  never  have  captivated  me,  had  I  been 
Petrarc;  firft,  her  hair  is  red,  her  eye¬ 
brows  extremely  narrow  and  exact,  form¬ 
ing  a  flat  arch ;  her  eyes  fmall,  her  nofe  a 
little  hooked,  and  riling  too  high  in  the 
middle,  her  mouth  not  very  fmall,  and  lips 
like  two  fcarlet  threads,  a  very  faint  co¬ 
lour  in  the  cheeks,  the  contour  of  the  face 
more  fquare  than  oval,  her  countenance 
more  demure  than  engaging ;  her  head  is 

covered  with  a  kind  of  caul  which  fits  clofe, 
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and  is  of  gold  net,  with  pearls  and  precious 
if  ones  faftened  on  in  lozenges  ;  this  caul 

Mio  penfier  triflo5  et  il  Chiude  in  poca  folia ; 

Felice  Pianta  in  Borgo  de  Avignone 
Nacque,  e  mori,  e  qui  con  elia  giace 
La  penna,  el  ftil,  Pincbiofiro,  e  la  regions  ; 

O  delicati  membri,  o  viva  face  ! 

Che  ancor  me  cuoci,  e  ftru^oi  •  in  ginnocchione 
Ciaicun  preghi  il  fignor  ie  accept!  in  pace. 

'  O  S  C  X  o, 

Morta  belle  zza  indarno  fi  fofpira  ; 

Le  alma  beata  in  ciel  vivra  in  eterno; 

Pianga  il  prefente,  e  ii  futur  fecol  privi 
iD’una  tal  Luce,  ed  10  digli  ocelli  e  il  Tempo. 

confines 
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confines  her  hair,  excepting  a  border  or 
roll  which  is  left  all  round  clofe  to  her  face. 
Her  gown,  which  I  imagine  was  intended 
to  imitate  embroidery  of  that  day,  looks 
now  like  a  piece  of  an  old  Turkey-carpet; 
it  is  without  plaits.  Two  rows  of  large 
pearls,  intermixed  with  rubies  and  eme¬ 
ralds,  hang  loofe  about  her  neck.  I  give 
you  this  detail  of  her  drefs  as  it  was 
probably  the  falhion  of  her  day,  and  I 
fuppofe  was  efteemed  extremely  becoming. 
As  for  Petrarc,  he  is  exceedingly  ugly  indeed, 
but  has  a  very  fenfible  black  and  yellow  face. 
—A  Virgin,  an  Infant  Jefus,  and  a  St.  John, 
an  angel  defcending  with  a  great  quantity 
of  flowers ;  the  little  Jefus  grafps  at  a  white 
rofe.  There  is  a  fine  glow  of  colouring 
and  frefhnefs,  as  if  lately  finilhed,  although 
by  Dionyfius  Caloari,  Guido’s  firft  mafter; 
its  date  1579*  It  is  in  its  original  frame, 

which  is  of  filver,  clumfily  wrought. - - 

A  Holy  Family,  and  a  St.  Jerome  in  the 
fame  piece,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  The  co- 
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louring  of  this  antique  painter  Is  very  re¬ 
markable  j  he  was  fatisfied  with  fpreading 
over  all  the  flefh  a  foft  carnation ;  but  never 
introduced,  in  his  fhadowing,  the  teints  of 
violet,  yellow,  nor  even  pea-green,  which 
lias  fo  fine  an  effed  in  the  complexion  of 
young  and  fair  perfons,  The  eyes  of  all 
his  figures  are  black,  like  a  fpot  made  with 
charcoal ;  nor  is  there  in  any  of  them,  the 
white  fpeck,  fo  neceflary  and  now  fo  uni  ver¬ 
bal  in  the  worft  pidures.  Notwithstanding, 

/ 

the  works  of  this  matter  have  a  peculiar  foft- 
nefs,  and  fo  much  cafe  and  gracefulnefs,  that 
they  are  univerfally  admired,  and  his  faults 
paffed  over.-— —A  pidure,  mentioned  by 
Lalande  thus :  u  Parmi  les  tableaux  qui 
dement  le  plus  exciter  la  curiofite  des  con - 
noijfeurs ,  il  y  a  un  Pretre  confejfant  une  bonne 
femme ,  un  Penitent  qui  attend ,  &c.  On 
dit  qu’il  eft  de  VEfpagnoletP  Pardonnez 
moii  Monfieur ,  on  ne  dit  pas  telle  chofe  d 
Turin .  This  pidure  is  by  no  means  in 
high  eftimation,  nor  does  it  merit  fo  to  be, 

8  It 
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It  is  cold  and  infipid ;  even  its  fubjed  does 
not  prevent  its  being  totally  uninterefting. 
A  grotefque  painter  might  have  made 
a  fatyrical  reprefentation  of  the  above 
groupe ;  but  Efpagnolet  had  no  turn  that 
way ;  and  probably,  had  he  been  abfurd 
enough  to  have  attempted  to  turn  into 
ridicule  any  part  of  their  religion,  he 
would  have  been  in  that  day  thnift  into 
the  inquifition  for  his  wit,  and  his  pic¬ 
ture  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner.  I  do  not  know  where  Monfl  La- 
lande  learnt  it  was  fuppofed  to  have  been 
painted  by  Efpagnolet.  Monf  Groffo  Ca- 
vallo,  upon  my  inquiring  particularly  for 
this  pidure  (from  the  account  given  of 
it  by  Lalande)  difcovered  fome  furprize; 
for  till  then,  he  had  been  fo  obliging  as 
to  exprefs  himfelf  in  terms  the  moll  flat¬ 
tering  to  me,  upon  the  juftnefs  of  my  ob- 
fervations,  <&c.  on  moftof  the  pidures;  but 
I  was  too  vain  of  the  good  opinion  of 
Groffo  Cavallo,  to  let  him  remain  in  an 
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error,  and  upon  my  producing  my  autho¬ 
rity,  he  fmiled,  fhrugged  his  fhoulders, 
and  faid,  That  Monf.  de  Lalande  paffed 
but  a  very  few  days  at  Turin  ;  that 
he  had  but  flightly  run  over  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  palace ;  and  that  it  was  fuffi- 
cient  for  an  Italian  to  diflike  a  picture,  to 
give  it  perfection  in  the  eyes  of  a  French¬ 
man  ;  adding,  il  faut  laijfee  cause e  &  jasee 

les  Mejfteurs  Francois . - 1  fear  your  mo- 

defty  begins  to  be  alarmed,  as  I  am  now 
arrived  at  the  indecent  collection.  The  firft 
objeds  that  ftrike  one’s  eye  on  entering, 
are  our  firfl  parents,  in  their  birth-day 
fuits.  As  Adam  and  Eve  were  not  born,  I 
fhould  have  faid  (with  more  precifion)  in 
pur  is  naturalibus.  Very  indifferently  done. 
— One  of  Ovid’s  metamorphofes,  rep  re¬ 
fen  ting  Selmacis  and  Hermaphroditus. 
Poorly  executed ;  their  limbs  appear  lame, 
the  proportions  are  fo  ill  prefervcd. — Three 
Venufes,  by  Guido.  One  as  juft  fprung 
from  the  fea  $  the  other  two  in  fupine  pof* 

tu  res. 
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tures.  They  are  as  large  as  life.  One 
is  finely  done  ;  the  face,  neck,  and  fhoul- 
ders,  perfectly  beautiful :  the  reft  of  their 
perfons,  we  may  fuppofe,  were  as  full  of 
merit  as  might  be  expe&ed,  being  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fo  great  a  matter ;  but  that  is 
left  to  the  imagination,  the  good  old  King 
having  caufed  all  thefe  V enufes  to  be  cut 
in  two,  and  from  the  breaft  downward 
burnt,  by  his  order. — -A  fketch  in  little, 
by  Correggio,  from  his  large  picture  of  Io, 
PerfeCt  of  its  kind,  and  univerfally  admired 
by  all  connoiffeurs,  excepting  Monf.  La- 
lande,  who  believes  it  a  bad  copy.— A 
Cleopatra,  by  Guido,  large  as  life,  applying 
the  afp  to  her  bofom.  Much  faded ;  but 
the  air  of  the  head,  very  graceful.' — A 
Diana  and  ACteon,  author  unknown.  The 
figure  of  the  goddefs  is  graceful,  and  beau¬ 
tiful  in  every  refpeCt,  both  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  anatomy,  and  the  juftnefs  of  the  co¬ 
louring  ;  the  bubbles  and  circles  formed 
by  the  water  are  furprifingly  well  imitated; 

he^r 
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her  foot  and  part  of  her  leg  appears 
through  the  bath,  and  is  finely  done;  her 
face  betrays  a  tumult  of  different  paffions  ; 
her  dignity  offended,  her  indignation  and 
rage,  gathered  into  a  ftorm,  feem  ready 
to  burft  on  the  too  prefumptuous  A&eon, 
who  is  fwi mining  towards  her  with  all  his 
might. — A  Venus  and  a  fhepherd,  in  little, 
by  Wanderwerf.  This  pidture  might  pafs 
for  a  Diana  and  Endimion.  The  fhepherd 

is  reclined  in  afleeping  pofture  ;  the  Venus 

* 

is  moft  exquifitely  finifhed,  her  counte¬ 
nance,  her  attitude,  and  her  colouring  is 
charming ;  her  face  and  figure  animated 
only  by  the  fofteft  paffions.  She  feems  to 
approach  (with  the  moft  tender  anxiety) 
the  fhepherd,  whofe  doubtful  repofe  is 
finely  expreffed.  This  delicate  colouring, 
and  exceffive  high  finifh,  is  to  be  met  with 
in  no  painter  of  his  country  in  the  fame 
degree,  as  in  Wanderwerf.  His  painting 
is  fmooth  as  ivory,  and  is  not  varnifhed. 
His  dark  fhadows  have  been  objected  to ; 

but 
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but  they  give  a  foftnefs  that  no  picture 
which  is  highly  finiflied  with  a  very  ftrong 
oppofition  of  clair  obfcure  can  ever  attain. 

- A  Medea  gathering  iimples  by  night. 

This  picture  pleafed  me  much,  but,  by 
fome  miftake  in  the  notes  I  took,  I  omitted 
the  painter’s  name.— A  portrait  of  a  Lady,, 
by  Titian  ;  and  of  a  man  who  is  offering 
her  a  chain  of  gold.  It  is  but  indifferently 
done,  though  afferted  to  be  the  work  of  fo 
famous  a  m  after.  It  wants  character,  pre- 
cilion,  and  fails  even  in  colouring.— Three 
Graces  ;  much  fpoiled  by  damp,  or  acci¬ 
dent.— Six  paintings*  or  rather  {ketches,  by 
Raphael,  on  wood.  They  reprefent  facri- 
fices  and  proceffions  ;  but  have  been  fo 
much  injured  and  abufed,  that  were  it  not 
for  the  enthufiaftic  admiration  that  every 
performance  of  this  greateft  of  painters  ex¬ 
cites  in  all  lovers  of  the  art,  one  fhould  be 
at  a  lofs  to  difcover  the  genius  and  native 
touch  of  Raphael  in  thefe  paintings.  How¬ 
ever,  k  Comte  de  GroJJ'o  Cavallo  looks  upon 

them 
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them  as  of  ineftimable  value ;  he  fays  they 
were  found  amongfl  rubbifh  In  the  Vati¬ 
can,  and  prefers  them  to  any  picture  in  the 

palace. - -Three  fine  Etrufcan  vafes,  of 

delicate  texture,  with  human  figures,  in 
two  colours. — Two  Mofaic  pi&ures;  one 
reprefents  Mofes.  This  manner  of  paint¬ 
ing  is  wonderfully  curious  ;  it  is  a  compo- 
fition  of  coloured  glafs.  You  fay,  you 
know  that  already;  but  as  this  ftyle  of 
painting  is  peculiar  to  Rome,  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  forbear  giving  my  opinion  of  it  un¬ 
til  I  fhall  have  reached  that  famous  city, 
where  I  fhall  be  able  to  form  a  better  judg¬ 
ment  of  this  fpecies  of  painting,  and  be 
lefs  liable  to  fpeak  of  what  I  do  not  under- 
ftand. 

The  Theatre,  the  chapel  of  the  Saint 
Suaire,  &c.  Imuft  defer  mentioning  parti¬ 
cularly  to  another  opportunity.  Mean 
time,  I  hope  you  are  not  tired  by  this 
long  letter  ;  but  why  this  to  you.  *  *  * 
I  am,  &c> 


P.S. 
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P4  S.  Hurried  as  I  am,  I  muft  add,  that 
I  think  there  is  too  much  gilding  and 
carving  in  this  palace  ;  it  abounds  fo  much 
in  every  apartment,  that  the  eye  tires  of 
it  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  collection 
of  pictures,  there  is  no  Raphael,  except 
thofe  defaced  fketches  I  mentioned;  but 
one  Titian,  and  that  not  good ;  a  fmgle 
portrait  by  Michael  Angelo;  one  Scal- 
ken;  and  not  one  of  Salvator  Rofa,  nor 
Correggio. 


LETTER  X. 

Turin,  0£t.  20th. 

INDIN  G  you  doat  upon  long  letters* 
I  am  determined  not  to  fpare  you,  for 
I  fhall  endeavour  to  crowd  into  this  all  I 
have  to  fay  on  the  fubjeCt  of  Turin  and  its 
environs.  In  my  laft,  I  had  riot  quite  gone 
through  the  palace,  not  having  made  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Library  nor  the  Theatre ;  the 
former  is  faid  to  contain  curious  manu- 
Vol,I.  K,  fcriptSj 


Theatre* 
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fcripts,  but  we  could  not  fee  them,  an  ex- 
cufe  being  made,  that  fome  perfon  was 
out  of  the  way  who  had  them  in  charge. 
Plans  of  all  the  battles  of  Prince  Eugene 
are  preferved  here.  There  is  little  elfe  re¬ 
markable  in  this  Library.  They  {hew  a 
moveable  ftaircafe,  which  is  neatly  made, 
but  is  very  common  in  all  good  libraries  in 
England. 

As  to  the  Theatre,  it  is  ftrikingly  mag¬ 
nificent,  and  fo  far  fuperior  to  any  theatre 
I  ever  faw  before,  that  at  firft  fight  I  could 
not  believe  it  admitted  of  criticifm.  Not- 
withftanding,  I  am  at  prefent  convinced  of 
the  juftnefs  of  Cochin’s  obfervations,  which 
are  fo  clear  as  to  render  every  reader  a 
competent  judge  of  its  proportions,  &c.  if 
endued  with  the  final  left  degree  of  tafte, 
or  the  moil  fuperficial  knowledge  in  ar¬ 
chitecture.  I  could  wifh  with  all  my  heart, 
to  fee  a  theatre  at  London  but  half  as 
well  built  ;  and  would  willingly  com¬ 
pound  for  all  the  faults  Cochin  may  juftly 

difcover. 
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difcdver.  The  form  is  that  of  an  egg  cut 
acrofs.  There  are  fix  rows  of  boxes ;  which 
are  narrow  in  front*  but  very  convenient 
within ;  and  hold  eight  perfons  with  eafe^. 
The  King’s  box  is  in  the  fecond  row,  and 
fronts  the  ftage ;  it  is  30  feet  wide,  Paris 
meafure,  and  the  back  part  is  covered  with 
looking-glafs,  which  refle&s  the  ftage,  fo 
that  thofe  who  happen  to  have  their  backs 
turned  to  the  adtres,  being  either  converting, 
or  at  play,  may  fee  the  performance  in 
the  glafies.  Thefe  glaffes  form  a  parti¬ 
tion,  which  can  be  moved  whenever  they 
choofe  to  enlarge  the  box,  there  being  a 
room  behind.  The  very  great  breadth  of 
the  ftage  produces  a  moil  noble  effedt  The 
profcenium  meafures  forty* five  Paris  feet, 
[this  meafurement  I  took  from  Cochin]  he 
does  not  give  the  extent  of  the  ftage  be- 

*  The  Italians  play  at  cards,  receive  vifits,  and  take  all 
forts  of  refreshments  in  their  boxes;  they  reffemble little  rooms, 
rather  than  boxes  at  a  theatre.  There  are  no  benches,  but 
what  is  much  more  convenient,  chairs,  which  are  moved 
about  at  pleafure. 

K  i 
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hind  the  coulifes  ;  the  depth  of  the  ftage 
loy,  beyond  which  they  ean  add  a  paved 
court  of  24  feet  A  gentle  rifing  con¬ 
trived  at  the  Tides,  by  which  may  be  in¬ 
troduced  triumphal  cars,  for  great  procef- 
fions,  horfes,  <&c.  They  can  alfo  throw  a 
draw-bridge  acrofs  when  the  fcene  requires 
it,  and  have  a  contrivance  for  letting  in 

1 

water,  fo  as  to  prefent  a  jet  d'eau  of  30  feet 
high.  Sixty  horfes  at  a  time  have  been 
brought  upon  the  ftage,  and  have  manoeu¬ 
vred  with  eafe  in  reprefentations  of  battles. 
The  orcheftra  is  fo  curioufly  conftrufted,  as, 
by  h  aving  a  place  left  underneath,  which  is 
concave  and  femicircular,  to  augment  the 
found  of  the  inftruments  very  confiderably. 
I  am  ferry  that,  as  it  is  not  now  the  time 
of  the  carnival,  we  have  no  chance  of  be¬ 
ing  prefent  at  an  opera,  there  being  none 
performed  in  this  theatre,  but  during  that 

*  We  raeafured  it  ourfelves,  and  found  it  thus,  according 
to  Englifh  meafure  :  ftage  96  feet  broad,  including  36  feet 
behind  the  coulijje  s ,  and  126  deep, 
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feafon,  when  they  reprefent  the  ferious 
opera.  The  only  theatre  now  open  is  that 
of  Carignan,  which  though  called  fmall 
here,  is,  I  affure  you,  by  no  means  defpi- 
cable.  Here  they  give  only  operas  bouffou 
at  this  time  of  the  year ;  I  fhall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  fay  more  upon  this  fubject  before 
I  quit  Turin. 

That  part  of  the  palace  *  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  which  is  modern,  is  fronted,  in  the 
moll  ornamental  manner,  by  Philip  Juvara 
(the  reft  of  the  building  being  old)  ;  it  is 
the  fineft  morfel  of  architecture  at  Turin. 
The  Corinthian  pillars,  with  their  enta¬ 
blature,  terminated  by  a  fine  balluftrade, 
upon  which  are  placed  ftatues,  vafes, 
make  a  ftriking  appearance.  But  the 
ftair-cafe  is  what  they  admire  here  fo 
much,  as  to  aflert  it  to  be  the  fineft  in  the 
world ;  it  is  double,  and  unites  at  top, 

*  This  palace  is  now  called  that  of  the  Prince  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  as  he  occupies  it  at  prefent ;  for  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
has  apartments  in  the  King’s  palace. 
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from  whence  you  enter  the  great  falcon. 
Cochin  remarks  very  juflly  thus,  “  Get 

j 

ef caller  eft  en  general  fort  beau ,  quoique  Von 
tr ozive  que  la  cage  qui  T  enjer me,  Jolt  trop 
etrolt  pour  fta  longeur ,  il  y  a  des  details  fort 
ingenieufement  dec  ores,  &  d autre  de  mau - 
fuais  gout ,  S'  d'une  architecture  trop  tour- 
mentee ,  <&c.  The  apartments  are  well 
furnifhed,  and  would  appear  much  more 
grand  and  confiderable  than  they  do,  was 
it  not  for  the  hair-cafe,  the  noble  appear^ 
ance  of  which  feems  to  promife  to  con- 
du£t  you  to  a  more  magnificent  fuite  of 
rooms.— -Another  great  palace  grows  on 
to  that  of  the  King’s,  which  is  called. 
The  Academy .  The  Manege  is  very  large, 
and  finely  vaulted ;  the  apartments  neat, 
and  fit  for  the  purpofes  for  which  they 
are  defig ned. — I  believe  I  did  not  mention 
to  you  the  gallery  in  the  King’s  palace, 
where  the  archives  are  kept.  Thefe  ar¬ 
chives  are  arranged  with  fuch  method, 
that,  although  they  are  extremely  volumi¬ 


nous. 
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nous,  the  King  can,  at  a  moment,  turn  to 
the  population,  extent,  and  produ&ions  of 
the  fmallefl:  fubdivifion  of  his  hereditary 
dominions,  or  of  thofe  acquired  by  him  at 
the  conclufion  of  the  war  in  1744,  com¬ 
monly  called,  Les  pais  conquis  ;  their  pre- 
fent  and  part  revenue,  at,  or  for  any  given 
period  within  the  two  laft  centuries,  by 
the  day,  week,  or  year ;  its  capability  of 
bearing  a  further  increafe  of  taxes,  in  cafes 
of  neceffity  ;  the  value,  and  cafual  increafe, 
or  decreafe,  of  its  different  branches  of  ma¬ 
nufactures,  as  well  as  to  the  number  of 
militia,  and  of  recruits,  which  it  can  yield 
upon  any  emergency. 

The  Table  Ifiaque  is  one  of  the  moft 
celebrated  Egyptian  antiques  in  all  Italy. 
This  flab  or  table  is  of  copper;  it  is  covered 
all  over  with  hieroglyphicks.  The  princi¬ 
pal  figure  is  an  Ifis,  fitting ;  fhe  has  a  kind 
of  hawk  on  her  head,  and  the  horns  of  a 
bull.  Many  and  various  are  the  conjec¬ 
tures  formed  by  the  learned  in  regard  to  the 
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meaning  of  the  figures  upon  the  table.  Some 
have  imagined,  they  could  prove  it  to  be  a 
eompafs  ;  others,  a  perpetual  calendar;  and 
not  a  few  have  pretended  to  find  in  it  prin¬ 
ciples  of  philofophy  and  politicks  ;  while, 
more  ingenious  ftill,  fome  have  aflferted 
that  it  contains  a  complete  body  of  theo¬ 
logy.  After  what  I  have  faid,  you  cannot 
expedtfrom  mean  opinion  upon  this  fubjedt. 
I  am  not  impertinent  enough  to  pretend  I 
difcovered  any  thing  more,  than  a  ftrange 
chaos  of  men,  women,  ugly  birds,  and 
other  animals,  frightfully  delineated,  by 
ftraight  lines  fometimes  fpringing  all  from 
a  point,  like  rays,  then  fuddenly  turn¬ 
ing  into  angular  figures,  formed  by  filver 
incrufted  into  copper.  It  is  evident  that 
much  filver  has  been  taken  out  of  this 
table,  as  the  grooves  remain.  Notwith- 
Handing  the  feeming  confufion  of  the 
reprefentations,  the  filver  lines  are  very 
peat,  and  extremely  well  inferted  into  the 
copper, — Monfi  Grolfo  Cavallo  gave  him- 

felf 
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felf  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  procure  me  a 
very  learned  performance  on  the  fubjeft  of 
this  famous  monument  of  antiquity,  which 
he  borrowed  from  a  friend  of  his.  But  I 
frankly  confefs  I  returned  it  fcon  after; 
for,  either  want  of  capacity  or  tafte,  it  tired 
me  to  death,  but  did  not  inform  me. 

The  chapel  of  the  Saint  Suaire  is  cu¬ 
rious,  from  its  fingular  conftrudtion  ;  it  is 
quite  round.  Thirty  pillars  of  black  marble, 

highly  polifhed ;  their  capitals  and  bafes, 
of  gilt  bronze,  fupport  fix  great  arches, 

which  ferve  as  windows ;  thefe  have  niches 

/ 

between  them,  ornamented  with  pillars  of 
the  fame  marble.  The  cupola,  which  ter- 

i  •  1 

minates  the  whole,  has  a  very  furprifing 
effieft ;  being  formed  by  a  great  number  of 
hexagonal  figures  in  black  marble,  which 
are  fo  contrived  as  to  admit  the  light :  they 
are  placed,  one  over  the  other,  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner  as  to  produce  many  triangular  lights  (if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  for  it  is 
I'eally  Very  difficult  to  deferibe).  Through 
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thefe  openings  appears,  at  the  top  of 
all,  a  crown  of  marble  in  the  form  of 
a  ftar,  which  feems  fufpended  in  air ; 
fupported  by  part  of  its  rays.  The  Tides 
of  the  chapel  are  all  incrufied  with  the 
fame  fort  of  marble.  The  pavement  is 
grey,  with  feveral  {tars  of  bronze  in- 
ferted  into  it.  In  the  middle  rifes  a  lofty 
altar  ;  upon  which  is  placed,  in  a  very 
high  glafs-cafe,  a  cafket  of  filver  wrought, 
and  highly  ornamented  with  gold  and  pre¬ 
cious  {tones,  in  which  is  inclofed,  as  they 
pretend,  th e  Saint  e  Suaire,  or  winding-fheet 
in  which  the  body  of  our  Saviour  was 
wrapped  up  by  Jofeph  of  Arimathea.  This 
precious  relic  is  very  rarely  exhibited  to  the 
people.  Above  the  cafket  a  group  of  An¬ 
gels  fuftain  a  beautiful  crofsof  rock-cryfial, 
furrounded  by  gilt  rays.  At  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  altar  hang  very  large  filver 
lamps ;  as  do  alfo  feveral  others  between 
the  columns.  Thefe  lamps  are  always 
kept  burning.  The  fort  of  uncertain 

day 
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day  that  reigns  here,  is  calculated  to  im- 
prefs  the  mind  with  holy  horror.  The 
reflexion  of  the  flames  of  the  lamps  on 
the  high  polifhed  black  marble,  contrafted 
with  the  doubtful  light  admitted  from  the 
cupola,  where  nothing  meets  the  eye  but 
black  and  gold,  ftrikes  the  mind  of  the 
fpe&ator  with  a  fort  of  momentary  enthu- 
fiafm,  that  weak  perfons  might  mi  flake  for 
devotion.  This  chapel  is  built  on  to  the 
cathedral ;  the  entrance  of  which  is  through 
a  great  arch,  fupported  by  very  large  Co¬ 
rinthian  pillars,  fluted.  Here  the  King  often 
goes  to  hear  mafs;  and  they  reckon  this 
chapel  particularly  well  conftrudted  for 
mufic. 

<  ;  •  3 

St.  Philippe  de  Neri  is  elieemed  one 
of  the  moft  beautiful  churches  in  Turin. 
In  it  is  a  fine  picture  of  Solimene,  re¬ 
prefen  ting  the  faint  in  extafy  before  the 
Virgin,  furrounded  with  angels ;  but  the 
colouring  is  too  grey,  and  the  light  too 
partial;  I  mentioned  to  you  before  the 

faults 
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faults  of  this  matter.  This  church  is  or¬ 
namented  with  feveral  pillars  of  marble, 

i 

which  I  think  are  enriched  in  a  bad  tafte, 
with  garlands  of  flowers  and  foliage  of  gilt 
bronze  wreathed  round  the  fhafts.  The 
altar  is  in  a  fine  ftyle  of  architecture,  and 
has  a  noble  effeCt,  when  feen  from  its  pro¬ 
per  point  of  view. 

The  Cabinet  of  Infcriptions  and  Antiques, 
which  I  hear  contains  many  curiofities,  I 
fear  I  fhall  not  have  in  my  power  to  give 
you  any  account  of ;  for  Monfteur  Bartoli \ 
who  has  the  care  of  this  collection,  is  not 
at  Turin,  nor  is  expeCted  to  return  before 
our  departure.  I  am  very  forry  for  it; 
but  there  is  no  remedy.  I  have  been  told 
alfo,  that  the  cielings  of  the  palace  of  Ca~ 
rignan  are  very  finely  painted  ;  but  as  the 
Princefs  of  Carignan  is  lying  in,  there  is 
no  poflibility  of  being  admitted  to  fee 
them.  I  am  furprifed  that  neither  Cochin 
nor  Laland  make  mention  of  thefe  cielings. 

The 
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The  Church  of  St.  Chrljline  is  in  th t  Place 
St.  Carlo ,  which  is  a  very  fine  fquare, 
well  built,  with  porticoes  all  round.  The 
fronts  of  the  houfes  are  uniform,  and 
richly  decorated.  This  church  is  a  great 
ornament  to  the  fquare ;  the  front  is  of 
hewn  ftone,  ornamented  with  pillars  and 
ftatues.  The  infide  is  remarkable  for  two 
ftatues ;  one  of  St.  Therefe,  the  other  of 
St.  Chriftine.  They  are  the  work  of  a 
Frenchman,  one  Le  Gros.  That  of  St. 
Therefe  is  the  beft;  but  her  extacy  bor¬ 
ders  on  diftradion ;  and  the  tearing  open 
her  bofom  to  fiiew  her  heart  to  God,  is  a 
ftrange  extravagant  idea  of  Monfteur  Le 
Gros,  which  I  do  not  think  has  fucceeded. 
Becaufe  thefe  ftatues  are  the  produce  of  a 
Frenchman,  Laland  does  not  fail  to  expa¬ 
tiate  on  the  merits  of  the  fculptor. 

A  church  dedicated  to  St.  Charles  Baro- 
tneey  is  famous  for  containing  a  miraculous 
virgin.  Her  chapel  is  almoft  covered  with 
votive  pidures,  fetting  forth  all  the  mi¬ 
racles 
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facies  this  image  has  performed  whilft  at 
Turin :  as  wretchedly  done  as  the  fubjedfe 
are  falfe.  There  are  here  fome  good 
marble  ornaments. 

The  church  of  St.  Therefe ;  the  great 
altar  is  very  high,  and  is  ornamented  by 
two  rows  of  twifled  pillars,  with  ftatues  of 
marble  ;  the  latter  very  indifferent.  Here 
is  a  pidture,  remarkable  for  its  Angularity 
of  compofition.  The  infant  Jefus,  in  the 
attitude  of  a  Cupid,  is  drawing  a  bow  to 
pierce  with  an  arrow  the  heart  of  Saint 
Therefa ,  wdro  faints  away,  and  is  received 
into  the  arms  of  feveral  angels,  who  are 
very  conveniently  found  ready  to  receive 
her.  The  Virgin  and  St.  Jofeph  are  ad¬ 
miring  and  obferving  upon  the  addrefs  of 
the  little  Jefus,  wdio  expreffes  an  archnefs 
in  his  countenance,  extremely  ill-placed  by 
the  painter  on  fo  facred  a  fubjedt  A  copy 
of  this  pi&ure  would  be  a  fine  prefent  for 
the  Moravian  chapel  at  B - .  In  this 

church  is  a  pretty  chapel,  built  by  order 

of 
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of  the  late  Queen  ChriJUne  Joanne  cle  Hejfe 
Reinsfeld .  Six  marble  pillars  fuftain  a  gilt 
cupola,  ornamented  with  glaffes,  which  are 
difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  makes  you  ima¬ 
gine  the  fun  always  fhines  into  the  chapel. 

In  the  middle  is  a  ftatue  of  St.  Jofeph, 
who  holds  the  infant  Jefus,  and  who  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  kind  of  glory,  borne  upon  clouds 
by  angels.  The  whole  is  executed  in  white 
alabafter,  and  is  ingenioufly  enough  con- 
flru&ed;  the  fupports  of  the  figures  not 
appearing  fo  as  to  hurt  the  eye  *. 

The  Arfenal  appears  more  like  a  palace  Arfenah 
than  a  place  to  keep  arms  in.  There  are 
only  two  fides  of  the  fquare  as  yet  com¬ 
pleted.  The  proportions  of  the  architec- 

*  I  believe  I  have  not  mentioned  the  dome  in  the  church  of 
the  Carmes,  rendered  famous  by  being  the  depofitory  of  a 
miraculous  pidlure  of  the  Virgin.  This  dome  is  painted  by 
the  fame  man  who  has  decorated  the  theatre  for  the  grand 
opera.  He  has  reprefented  a  round  dance  of  Cupids,  ca¬ 
pering  and  jumping  about  the  Virgin,  who  is  landing  in  the 
middle  dandling  the  little  Jefus  in  her  arms.  The  painter 
was  fo  penetrated  with  ideas  of  the  opera,  that  he  could 
not  avoid  transferring  a  ballet  of  Cupids  into  the  folemn  re- 
prefentation  of  the  celeftial  Paradife. 

I 
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tur£  pleafe  the  eye  at  firft  fight.  This 
building  will  bear  the  ftrifteft  examina¬ 
tion.  A  noble  fimplicity,  the  fource  of 
true  elegance,  reigns  throughout.  There 
is  no  inconfiftency  to  be  found  here*  There 
is  a  propriety  and  juftnefs  in  every  part  cab* 
eulated  for  the  ufe  to  which  it  is  affigned. 
Here  are  two  great  rooms,  the  roofs  vaulted 
and  bomb-proof,  fupported  by  ftrong  brick 
pillars;  each  of  thefe  rooms  are  about  ioo 
yards  long  by  30  wide.  Round  each  pillar 
are  frames  of  wood,  in  which  the  arms 
are  placed ;  mufkets,  with  their  bayonets, 
placed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  refemble  an 
organ,  was  it  made  in  a  circular  form. 
There  are  about  an  hundred  mufkets  round 
each  pillar ;  they  are  quite  covered  with 
red  flannel  bound  with  yellow ;  fo  that  they 
appear  like  tents.  All  thefe  covers  are  to  rife 
at  the  fame  moment,  by  the  means  of  pul¬ 
leys  pra&ifed  in  the  vaults  of  the  cieling. 
Between  each  pillar  are  placed  fuits  of  ar¬ 
mour  of  different  fafhions ;  fome  of  them 

finely 
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finely  wrought  and  gilt*  which  belonged 
to  the  ancettors  of  the  prefent  King.  To 
the  wrifts  of  fome  of  the  fuits  of  armour 
are  fattened  weapons  that  make  one  tremble; 
fome  referable  a  flail,  the  handle  ebony ; 
at  the  end  of  which  is  fattened,  by  two 
fmall  iron  chains,  another  length,  of  about 
two  feet  and  an  half,  and  feems  by  its 
weight  to  be  filled  with  lead :  it  is  gar- 
nifhed  round  with  iron  fpikes.  Here  are 
many  other  inftruments  of  death  of  old 
time  equally  deftruftive  and  cruel.  No 
nation  but  the  Englifti  is  permitted  to  fee 
the  citadel ;  but  they  are  never  refufed  upon 
a  proper  application.  As  it  affords  nei¬ 
ther  pictures,  ftatues,  nor  other  curiofities 
of  that  kind,  and  having  been  told  there  is 
a  great  quantity  of  gun-powder  and  ball 
in  th  t  foil  ter  reins,  you  may  be  fare  I  have 
not  explored  them.  M— —  has  been  there, 
and  has  feen  every  thing  above  ground  and 
below ;  if  you  fhould  be  curious  in  regard 
.  Vol.  I.  L 
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to  its  pregnability  or  impregnability,  &c. 
you  mud  apply  to  him  for  information, 
Turin  is  about  a  league  in  circumfe¬ 
rence;  has  four  beautiful  gates,  and  ram¬ 
parts  all  round,  which  are  very  pleafant 
to  walk  upon,  and  from  which  the  pro- 
fpeds  are  very  agreeable.  Almoft  all  the 
ftreets  are  quite  ftraight’*,  and  finely  built; 
the  fronts  of  the  houfes  uniform  ;  and  what 
adds  greatly  to  its  magnificent  appearance 
is,  that  every  flreet  is  terminated  by  fome 
agreeable  objedf;  either  a  church,  fome  or¬ 
namental  building,  or  the  rampart  planted 
with  fine  trees.  The  belt  flreet  is  the  Rue 
de  Po ;  it  has  open  porticoes  on  each  fide, 
which  are  ornamental,  as  well  as  ufeful  for 

foot-people.  The  fituation  of  Mr.  L - *’s 

houfe  is  delightful,  and  commands  a  very 
fine  profped;  it  is  almoft  clofe  to  the  ram- 
part. 

*  The  King  is  conftantly  improving  the  town ;  fo  that  in 
a  fliort  time  every  flreet  muft  be  perfe&ly  flraight,  nor  will 
there  be  a  houfe  that  advances  beyond  another. 


I  now 
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I  now  come  to  the  environs  of  Turin; 
and,  firft,  fhall  begin  with  the  airing-place, 
or  Corfo ,  called  the  Valentin :  you  enter  up¬ 
on  an  avenue,  formed  by  four  rows  of  lofty 
trees,  conducting  to  the  palace,  which  is 
at  the  end,  and  fituated  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Po.  There  are  alfo  other  avenues,  one 
of  which  leads  to  the  church  called  the  Ser- 
*vites.  The  Royal  Family,  and  almoft  every 
body  at  Turin  who  are  not  bed-rid,  lying- 
in,  or  dying,  appear  upon  thefe  avenues 
every  day,  from  the  hours  of  five  or  fix 
until  feven,  when  they  change  their  ground 
to  another  avenue  at  fome  difiance  from 
thefe,  and  very  near  the  citadel.  This 
they  leave  at  eight  for  the  theatre,  or  fome 
private  affembly.  Thofe  who  cannot  afford 
to  keep  equipages  are  here  on  foot ;  and 
let  the  weather  be  fine  or  rainy,  the  coaches 

never  fail  to  come.  The  Royal  Family 

\ 

make  a  noble  appearance,  particularly  the 
coach  of  the  Dutchefs  of  Savoy,  which  is 

L  2  very 
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very  fine  :  fhe  drives  with  eight  horfes  and 
a  confiderable  cortege ,  con  lifting  of  her 
ladies,  pages,  <&c.  in  other  coaches ;  all  con¬ 
duced  with  the  utmoft  dignity  and  tran¬ 
quillity.  The  young  Princes  frequently 
alight  and  walk,  and  the  Princefies  fome- 
times  amufe  themfelves  with  walking  in 

the  garden  of  the  palace  of  Valentin.  The 

% 

coaches  are  extremely  good  here  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  feme  fo  well  painted,  as  might 
merit  approbation  even  at  Paris.  The 
ground  between  thefe  avenues  is  neatly 
kept,  and  the  King  is  endeavouring  to 
bring  it  to  a  mathematical  plane,  by  level¬ 
ling  feme  very  gentle  fwells,  which  would 
be  thought  ornamental  in  England. 

The  Galley  Slaves  work  here  at  prefent, 
and  draw,  themfelves,  the  carts  of  earth ; 
work,  no  freeman  could  be  brought  to  per¬ 
form.  Thefe  Slaves  are  fentonce  a-yearfrom 
Turin  to  their  Galleys  at  Nice  ;  till  which 
time  they  are  lodged  in  the  citadel,  and 
2  employed 
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employed  in  fome  public  works,  of  which 
there  are  always  fufficient  for  more  culprits 
than  the  town  and  country  furnifhes. 

The  Palace  Valentin  is  in  a  ruinous  con¬ 
dition  ;  it  contains  many  bad  pictures, 
and  but  two  that  are  tolerable  ;  one  re- 
prefents  a  Magdalen  expiring  in  the  arms 
of  angels.  There  is  great  merit  in  the 
angel  that  fuflains  one  of  her  arms.  The 
other  reprefents  Romulus  and  Remus  fuck¬ 
ing  the  wolf,  who  expreffes  an  amiable 
character  in  her  countenance,  and  feems  to 
try  to  a  {fume  all  the  gentlenefs  that  her 
ferocious  nature  can  admit  of.  I  do  not 
know  the  authors  of  thefe  pictures ;  the 
palace  being  fo  much  neglefted,  that  it  is 
not  thought  worthy  of  a  Ciceroni  to  ihew 
it.  Here  is  a  fine  faloon,  a  double  cube  of 
thirty  feet,  painted  all  round  with  the  battles 
of  Philibert :  very  indifferent.  We  faw  three 
groups  fculptured  in  ivory  and  cyprefs- 
wood,  which  never  decays ;  a  prefent 
from  the  Emperor  to  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

L  3  One 
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One  reprefents  the  judgment  of  Solomon, 
and  is  finely  done.  The  executioner, 

about  to  divide  the  child,  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  figure,  has  great  boldnefs,  and  is  near 
three  feet  high.  The  fecotid,  Solomon 
upon  his  throne :  He  is  well  executed, 
as  are  the  angels  who  bear  his  canopy. 
And  the  other,  which  I  like  the  belt,  is  the 
Sacrifice  of  Ifaac  ;  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  the 
angel,  form  fine  contrails  to  each  other,  by 
the  fculptor’s  having  ftrikingly  expreffed 
their  different  charadters,  The  manner  in 
which  the  angel  is  fupported,  who  is  de~ 
fcending,  is  fo  extremely  ingenious  and 
well-contrived,  that  I  confidered  it  for  fome 
time  before  I  could  difcover  the  means  by 
which  it  was  effected.  All  thefe  figures 
are  ivory,  and  the  clothing  cyprefs-wood, 
which  has  a  good  effedL  The  gardens  are 
old-fafhioned ;  and  contain  a  few  botanic 

plants,  which  they  fhew  to  firangers. 

La  Venerie  is  a  country  palace,  much 
admired  by  the  Turinefe  and  the  French, 

for 
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for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture*  gardens, 
ere.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  are  quite 
in  the  French  tafte. — The  road  from  Tu¬ 
rin  is  planted  with  vhite  mulberries.  The 
approach  is  through  a  wide  ftreet,  regularly 
built,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  large  fort 
of  place,  fhaped  like  an  egg  cut  the  long 
way,  or  a  concave  half-oval,  furrounded 
with  a  piazza  ;  behind  are  buildings 
for  the  King's  guards,  and  two  churches, 
one  oppofite  the  other  :  at  the  extremities 
of  this  great  court  are  two  pillars  of  marble, 
on  the  top  of  one  is  a  virgin,  and  on 
the  other  the  angel  Gabriel.  Thefe  fla¬ 
tties  are  not  remarkable.  Probably  they 
are  placed  here  only  as  being  the  infignia 
of  the  higheft  order  of  knighthood  of 
Piedmont,  that  of  the  Annunciation. 
Through  this  oval  place  you  enter  into 
the  great  court  of  the  palace.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  not  yet  completed.  Duke  Charles 
Emanuel  the  Second,  about  the  middle  of 
the  laft  century,  began  it;  and  what  is  cu- 

L  4  rious, 
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rious,  he  himfelf  drew  the  plans.  It  is 
built  of  brick,  and  highly  ornamented  with 
balluftrades  of  white  marble  before  each 
window,  and  one  continued  balluftrade  all 
round  the  top  of  the  walls,  which  crowns  the 
building.  The  roofs  are  high  and  ugly, 
like  thole  of  Verfailles,  It  fliocked  me  to 
fee  beautiful  white  fculptured  marble  mar¬ 
ried  to  brick.  The  front  altogether  has  a 
flat,  unfin  Hired,  infipid  appearance.  There 
are  twro  pavillions,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
building,  in  the  fame  tafte  with  the  middle 
part.  The  entrance  is  by  a  great  hall, 
as  high  as  the  building,  where  are  fome 
pictures  by  John  Miel.  Had  they  not  been 
mentioned  in  the  manner  they  are,  by  Co¬ 
chin  and  Laland,  they  are  (in  my  opinion) 
fuch  wretched  daubs,  that  I  fhould  not 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  have  looked  at 
them  after  the  fir  ft  glance.  They  are  fo 
much  fpoiled,  that  fome  parts  are  effaced, 
and  in  what  remains,  I  own  I  could  not 
difcover  any  kind  of  merit.  The  leaf! 

frightful 
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frightful  are,  a  death  of  a  flag,  and  a  re- 
pofe  after  hunting.  Over  thefe  are  a 
great  many  equeftrian  paintings,  all  por¬ 
traits,  chiefly  women.  Thefe  Amazons 
are  dreffed  in  the  Spanifh  falhion,  and  are 
mounted  upon  prancing  horfes.  If  they 
were  not  portraits,  they  would  not  be  worth 
a  moment’s  confideration  ;  but  I  (hall  only 
trouble  you  with  two  or  three  of  them  ; 
as  they  reprefent  people  who  have  been 
remarkable  in  the  annals  of  this  court : 
and  I  believe  they  were  all  linking  likenefles, 
if  not  caricatures,  of  their  originals.  The 
pi&ure  of  the  Countefs  de  Sebaftian,  who 
was  afterwards  married  to  the  late  King,  is 
not  fo  handfome  as  I  fhould  have  imagined 
her  to  have  been ;  Ihe  appears  to  be  with 
child.  Another,  of  the  famous  Countefs  of 
Verde ;  not  handfome  neither,  but  piquant , 
her  nofe  too  long.  Each  lady  is  drawn  as 
for  the  chace  ;  and  as  all  their  hats  and 
riding-dreffes  are  much  alike,  they  are  di- 
flinguilhed  by  filk  bridles  to  their  horfes  of 

different 
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different  colours :  this  was  really  the  order 
of  the  late  King,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
diftinguiih  them  one  from  the  other  at  a  little 
diftance  *.  The  men  are  alfo  in  hunting- 
dreffes,  but  with  full-bottomed  periwigs, 
as  large  as  tliofe  worn  in  the  days  of  Charles 
the  Second.  Above  thefe  portraits,  the 
compartments  in  the  cove  are  badly  painted 
in  frefco.  Here  are  ijo  fine  apartments 
except  the  gallery,  which  is  of  great  extent. 
At  each  end  is  a  faloon ;  their  cielings  are 
domes  fupported  by  pillars.  There  is  neither 
picture,  ftatue,  nor  gilding  in  this  gallery; 
it  is  ftuccoed  and  whitened.  We  thought 
the  projections  of  the  different  members  of 
the  architecture  of  the  fides,  and  the  archi¬ 
traves  of  the  windows,  too  ftrong  and  fa- 
lient,  even  to  heavinefs ;  and  that  they  have  a 
very  crowded  appearance  when  viewed  from 
one  end.  In  one  of  the  apartments  is  a 
table  of  lapis  lazuli ,  which  appears  to  con- 
fift  of  feveral  pieces,  and  is  by  no  means 

#  See  Zeyfler,  for  anecdotes  of  thefe  ladies. 
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a  fine  thing.  There  is  another  table,  com- 
pofed  of  excellent  morfels  of  lapis,  ame- 
thyft,  and  agate,  22  inches  broad,  and 
3  feet  10  inches  long.  In  the  apartment 
of  the  Dutchefs  of  Savoy,  is  a  cabinet  de 
toilette  and  a  boudoir ,  all  wainfcoted  with 
the  fineft  old  japan  (I  fuppofe)  in  Europe. 
Thefe  pannels  abound  with  the  beautiful 
green  leaves  and  filver  dragons,  fo  much 
admired  by  all  connoiffeurs  in  japan ;  and 

in  the  boudoir ,  the  compartments  reprefent 

/ 

landfcapes,  with  flags,  and  Indian  warriors 
on  horfeback,  in  bas  relief,  incmfted  in 
Pierre  de  Lar ,  which  is  exceedingly  fine. 
The  above  pieces  of  japan  were  prefented 
by  Prince  Eugene  to  the  Princefs  Vidoire, 
from  whom  they  came  to  the  ho  11  e  of  Sa¬ 
voy.— -The  chapel  is  famous  for  the  beauty 
and  ingenuity  of  its  architedure  and  pro¬ 
portions  ;  it  is  built  in  the  fhape  of  a 
Greek  crofs,  and  is  terminated  by  a  dome. 
The  coup  d'eeil  is  linking  ;  but  there  are 
fame  bad  fiatues  and  other  ornaments  that 

3  had 
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had  better  have  been  left  out.' - -A  pic¬ 

ture  of  Saint  Eufebe  *  ;  I  think  the  draw¬ 
ing  not  faultlefs,  and  the  colouring  glaring 

and  tawdry.  Cochin  efteems  it  much,  both 

■ 

for  the  one  and  the  other,  which  furprifes 
me,  and  inclines  me  to  think,  he  had 
taken  his  opinion  from  another,  and  had 
not  feen  it  himfelf.  Three  rooms  in  this 
palace  arefurnifhed  with  portraits;  one  con¬ 
tains  the  family  of  Savoy,  another  the 
Imperial  family,  and  the  third  that  of 
England,  from  the  Saxon  line  down  to 
Queen  Anne  :  all  vile  copies.  The  por¬ 
trait  of  Elizabeth  is  greatly  flattered ;  fhe 
appears  to  be  about  18  years  old,  with  the 
fineft  large  black  eyes  and  black  hair,  and 
the  beautiful  complexion  the  French  call 
Brune  clair . 

The  Qrangerie  is  much  efteemed  for  its 
architecture;  it  is  582  feet  long,  51  broad, 
and  40  high :  the  front  is  ornamented  with 
pillars  of  the  Ionic  order.— The  Stables  are 

*  Cochin  fays  of  St.  Auguftin,  but  he  is  miitaken. 

alfo 
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alfo  very  beautiful,  and  feem  to  be  to  the  full 
as  large  as  the  Orangeries  we  were  told  they 
contained  two  hundred  horfes. — The  Gar-  Gardens, 
dens  were  laid  out  by  a  Frenchman  ;  one 
would  think  this  good  man  had  taken  his 
idea  of  planning  gardens  from  fome  of 
Euclid’s  problems.  They  are  of  great  ex¬ 
tent;  the  walks  all  ftraight,  and  cutting 
each  other  at  right  angles,  leaving  fquare 
plantations,  or  quarters  of  beech  and  brufh- 
wood,  which  are  frequently  interfe&ed  by 
narrow  alleys,  fo  that  they  form  triangular 
figures,  hurting  the  eye  by  their  uniformi¬ 
ty,  &c.  They  told  us,  that  in  thefe  copfes 
are  great  plenty  of  pheafants,  hares,  and 
chevreuls  (roe  bucks).  As  all  thefe  right 
lines  produce  what  is  called  ftars,  his  Ma~ 
jefty  amufes  himfelf  with  la  chajje  a  fufth 
Taking  poft  in  the  centre  of  the  ftar,  where 
many  of  thefe  angles  meeting,  he  has  great 
chance  for  good  fport ;  the  piqueurs  enter 
the  quarters,  and  drive  out  the  game,  who 
eroding  the  alley,  feek  the  oppofite  pro¬ 
blem  ; 
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lem  ;  mean  time  the  King  lets  fly  at  them, 

and  knocks  them  down  at  pleafure. 

I  walked  till  I  was  ready  to  expire,  in 

order  to  fee  a  fylvan  theatre.  You  know 

* 

my  paffion  for  thefe  theatres  %  %  %  At  laft 
I  reached  it ;  but  my  difappointment  was 
great  indeed.  Never  was  any  thing  of  its 
kind  fo  ill  attempted.  From  hence  we 
were  conducted  to  another  foolifh  affair,  a 
labyrinth;  in  which  is  built  a  kind  of 
fummer-houfe,  in  order  to  overlook  it  ; 
and  when  the  royal  family  are  to  be  di¬ 
verted  at  La  Venerie ,  a  fimple  clown  is  fent 
into  the  labyrinth,  who  in  vain  attempts 
to  get  out;  the  turning  and  winding  of  the 
walks,  joined  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  hedges, 
making  it  almoft  impoffible  he  fhould, 
Whilfl  the  lookers  on  are  highly  amufed 
from  the  balconies. 

We  were  ftruck  (from  their  Angula¬ 
rity)  with  the  terminations  of  many  of 

\ 

the  villas,  formed  by  the  great  alleys  or 
wood  walks,  the  mountains  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance 
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tance  covered  with  fnow  and  glittering 
in  the  fun ;  as  alfo  with  a  mod  beautiful 
wood  of  poplars,  of  a  wonderful  height, 
and  as  ftraight  as  upright  cypreffes  ;  they 
call  them  here  (from  their  manner  of  grow¬ 
ing)  Pines  of  Pavia ,  but  they  are  properly 
fpeaking  poplars  of  that  country.  They 
grow  quite  naturally,  never  having  felt  the 
fheers  ;  yet  it  is  impoffible  that  any  trees, 
however  pruned  and  drefled,  fhould  bear  a 
moreexadt  conical  form  than  thefedo.  What 
is  called  here  le  Bofquet  de  Charmille  is  pro- 
digioufly  admired  ;  it  confifts  of  beech  and 
hornbeam,  tortured  into  kinds  of  arbours, 
to  imitate  open  galleries,  with  pillars  flip* 
porting  domes.  I  believe  they  are  brought 
to  as  great  regularity,  as  branches  of  trees 
admit  of;  but  here  Nature  is  totally  ba- 
niflied.  You  have  feen  fomethiog  of  the 
fame  kind  at  Marly,  where  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  what  they  call,  des  Cabinets  de 
verdure 

About 

*  Lalande  has  the  ejfronteric  to  afTert  thefe  gardens  to  be 
in  the  tails  of  thoe  at  Richmond.  II  y  a  un  labyrinthe  curi- 
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About  a  fmall  league  from  Turin,  by  the 
fide  of  the  road,  grows  a  very  large  elm- 
tree,  beneath  the  fhadow  of  whofe  fpread- 
ing  branches,  the  late  King,  when  duke  of 
Savoy,  held  a  council  with  Prince  Eugene, 
the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  and  the  Marquis  de 
Prie,  a  Piedmontefe  general,  on  the  5th  of 
September  1 706,  in  which  they  determined 
both  upon  the  manner  and  attack  of  the 
French  lines,  which  took  place  the  7th  of 
the  fame  month ;  in  this  famous  addon  the 

'  -  -  i 

French  army  was  entirely  routed,  Marefchal 
Marlin  killed,  and  the  fiege  of  Turin  im¬ 
mediately  raifed. 

Very  near  this  elm-tree  is  a  little  Con¬ 
vent  of  Capuchins,  called  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Compagna .  I  fat  in  the  carriage,  whilft 
M — —  went  into  the  convent,  to  fee 
the  Tomb  of  Marefchal  Marlin  ;  he  is  in¬ 
terred  under  the  wall  of  a  little  chapel  to 
the  left  of  the  choir,  without  any  other 

eux,  un  mail ,  &  des  *vajle  pieces  de  gazoui He,  belle  Jimplicite 
champetre>  a  peu  pres  comme  aux  jardim  de  Rich?nond pres  de 
Londres.  Vol,  i.  p.  250. 
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monument  than  a  flab  of  black  marble,  in- 
ferted  into  the  wall,  and  neither  ornaments, 
arms,  or  achievements ;  but  there  is  an 
infcription  in  Latin,  which  does  honour  to 
the  moderation  of  the  vidtors,  who  caufed 
it  to  be  placed  over  his  tomb-ftone. 

FERDINANDO  DE  M ARSIN'  FRANCIS  MARESCALLO 
SUPREMI  GALLIO  ORDINIS  E QUITE  TORQUATO 

VALENCENARUM  GUBERNATORI  QUO  IN  LOQUO 
ymi  ybris  1706  INTER  SUORUM  CLADEM 
ET  FUGAM  VICTORIAM  EXERCITUM  VITAM  AMISIT 
ETERNUM  IN  HOC  TUMULO  MONUMENTUM. 

In  this  little  church  there  is  a  pidbure,  re- 
prefenting  the  above-mentioned  council, 
which  was  drawn  the  year  after  ;  the  tree  is 
extremely  like  what  it  is  now,  and  the  four 
warriors  are  painted  under  it  on  horfeback. 

The  next  moft  considerable  country 
houfe  (and  which  his  Majefly  is  very  fond 
of)  is  Stupejiige ,  a  hunting  palace,  about 
two  leagues  from  Turin.  The  avenue  that 
leads  to  it  is  finely  planted  with  two  rows 
of  very  large  trees,  and  it  is  fo  ftraight  that 

Vql.  L  M  one' 
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one  fees  the  palace  which  terminates  the 
villa  the  whole  way ;  though  I  believe  I 
ought  to  impute  this  effedt  rather  to  its 
being  placed  upon  an  elevation  which 
however  is  fcarce  perceptible  till  you  are 
clofe  upon  the  building,  when  the  ground 
fuddenly  rifes.  A  coloffal  flag,  gilt,  feems 
as  if  bounding  over  the  roof ;  it  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  effedt,  and  is  finely  proportioned, 
appearing  very  plainly  even  from  the 
commencement  of  the  entrance  of  the  ave¬ 
nue.  This  palace  is  more  habitable  and 
agreeable  than  la  Venerie .  The  front  is 
decorated  with  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order ; 
the  wings  are  built  femicircular,  and  are 
terminated  by  two  fquare  pavilions.  Al¬ 
though  the  plan  may  admit  of  criticifm  by 
very  knowing  architects,  yet  its  effedt  is 
not  at  all  unpleafing  to  the  eye  ;  at  leaft  it 
has  not  the  bleak  look  of  la  Venerie.  There 
is  no  antichamber  nor  veftibule ;  you  enter 
all  at  once  into  the  great  faloon,  which  is 
in  the  center  of  the  corps-de-logis .  The 

infide 
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infide  is  Angularly  ftriking  ;  it  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  fine  theatre,  very  fit  for  a 
mafqued  ball ;  it  is  decorated  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  paintings  in  frefco .  The 
plan  is  an  oval,  round  which  are  four  tri¬ 
bunes,  fupported  by  pilafters  of  the  Ionic 
order :  it  feems  as  if  behind  thefe  tribunes 
there  were  galleries  of  confiderable  extent, 
with  windows  at  the  end ;  but  all  this 
feeming  is  a  deception,  and  the  falfe  orna¬ 
ments,  which  are  painted,  agree  with,  and 
continue  the  real  cornices,  frizes,  &c.  in 
fuch  manner  that  at  firft  fight  one  cannot 
diftinguifh  the  true  from  the  falfe.  There 
is  really  great  merit  in  this  kind  of  paint¬ 
ing,  where  it  is  properly  employed,  as  it 
fhews  the  force  of  the  art  of  perfpedive, 
and  that  of  light  and  fhade.  The  deling 
reprefents  Diana  defcending  in  a  triumphal 
car,  drawn  by  two  white  deer ;  Aurora 
precedes  her,  and  wakens  her  nymphs. 
The  colours  are  very  lively  and  gay,  and 

t 

although  fome  of  the  figures  might  have 

M  2  been 
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been  lighter,  yet  there  Is  great  vivacity  In 

* 

their  attitudes,  and  various  preparations  for 
the  chafe*  The  aerian  perfpedive  is  alfo 
well  obferved,  the  Iky  appearing  very  lofty. 
The  deling  of  one  of  the  falfe  galleries  re- 
prefents  four  flying  nymphs  fhooting  with 
bow  and  arrow.  Oppofite  are  four  other 
winged  nymphs  who  have  taken  feveral 
red  partridges  in  a  net.  This  laft  is  very 
well  executed,  and  the  fubjed  fucceeds 
wonderfully  well,  though  reprefented  in 
the  cieling. — Thefe  frefco  paintings  were 
the  joint  work  of  two  brothers,  Venetians, 
named  the  Valeriani ;  one  painted  the  fi¬ 
gures,  the  other  the  architedure* 

There  are  four  doors,  which  condud 

* 

to  as  many  apartments  ;  eight  chimneys  ; 
and  fix  great  windows,  three  on  each  fide  ; 
prefenting  different  villas.  From  one  ap¬ 
pears  the  avenue  with  Turin  at  the  end, 
from  the  others  are  different  views, 
equally  extenfive,  of  the  foreft,  feen 
through  the  garden,  and  which  .has  a  very 

fine 
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fine  effed.  This  faloon  is  covered  with 
copper.  The  cieling  of  the  firft  room  of 
the  King’s  apartment  reprefents  the  facri- 
fice  of  Iphigenia,  painted  in  frefcoy  by  Croi- 
fati.  The  fubjed  is  well  treated  ;  there  is 
a  ftrong  expreffion  of  grief  in  one  of  Iphi- 
genia’s  attendants,  great  dignity  and  refig- 
nation  to  her  fate  in  the  countenance  of 
the  princefs,  and  the  deepeft  afflidion  in  the 
attitude  of  Clytepmeftra,  who  appears  at  a 
diftance  endeavouring  to  fuftain  herfelf  upon 
the  bofom  of  Agamemnon,  unable  to  fup- 
port  the  near  approach  of  the  facrifice.  The 
figure  the  leaft  interefting  (though  the 
molt  a  propos  to  prevent  the  impending 
ftroke  from  the  uplifted  arm  of  the  un¬ 
feeling  Prieft)  is  Diana,  who  looks  as  if 
fhe  did  not  recoiled  why  fhe  came  there, 
nor  for  what  purpofe. 

In  the  Kings  bed-chamber,  the  cieling 
is  painted  by  Carlo  Variloo;  the  fubjed, 
the  repofe  of  Diana  after  the  bath  :  the 
compofition  is  very  well ;  the  attitudes  arid 

M  3  conn- 
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countenances  of  the  nymphs  amiable.  But 
the  principal  fault  is,  too  ftrong  a  refem- 
blance  between  the  goddefs  and  her 
nymphs  :  they  might  be  all  taken  for  fit¬ 
ters. — In  the  apartment  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  are  ten  pictures,  in  two  colours,  by 
Alberoni ;  they  reprefent  morfels  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  finely  drawn  in  perfpeCtive.  All 
the  apartments  are  hung  with  flowered  fat- 
tin,  very  beautiful,  and  all  manufactured  at 
Turin.  The  King  himfelf  furnifhes  the 
filk,  and  the  manufacturing  of  it  does  not 
Hand  him  in  more  than  three  livres  an  ell, 
as  we  are  credibly  informed.  There  is  a 
gallery  in  which,  for  uniformity,  are  a 
row  of  fham  windows,  oppofite  the  real, 
all  the  panes  of  which  are  of  looking-glafs  ; 
they  open  and  ferve  for  doors  to  armoiresy 
or  clofets,  furnifhed  with  fiielves.  We  were 
ftruck  with  one  of  the  rooms,  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  which  pleafe  the  eye  furprifingly,  it 

meafures  1 8  paces  long;  M - ftept  it,  and 

fays  it  is  equal  to  18  yards,  or  thereabout, 

and 
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and  the  width  is  9  ;  16  feet  high,  not 
including  the  cove,  which  may  be  4  more. 
The  walls  are  painted,  very  indifferently, 
by  a  Piedmontefe  girl,— In  the  Duke  of 
Chablais*  apartment  are  feveral  paintings  in 
cameOy  well  done,  reprefenting  Cupids  catch¬ 
ing  hares,  and  coupling  dogs  with  garlands 
of  flowers,  <&c.  :  thefubje£t  of  one  of  thefe 
has  merit  on  account  of  the  thought ;  a  Cu¬ 
pid  carefles  a  fawn,  while  feveral  others  are 
Endeavouring  to  keep  off  the  dogs  from  tor¬ 
menting  it.  Thefe  are  all  done  by  a  Turin 
painter,  named  Rapoux. —Adjoining  is  a 
fmall  cabinet  of  about  16  feet  fquare,  the 
cieling  of  which  is  coved  with  looking- 
glafs,  and  fo  neatly  done,  that  the  joinings 
are  not  perceptible.  By  there  being  a  great 
number  of  pieces,  the  company  in  the  ca¬ 
binet  is  multiplied  and  reflected  from  the 
fides  of  the  cove,  as  you  may  imagine. 
Wreaths  of  flowers  are  painted  on  the  glafs, 
to  hide  the  feparations,  which  fucceed  ex¬ 
tremely  well.  The  floors  are  of  the 

M  4  marble 
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marble  of  this  country,  compofed  of  many 
different  morfels,  like  fineered  wood,  and 
have  a  good  effect. — — The  ftables  are 
commodious,  and  large.  The  windows 
are  above  the  racks,  and  have  green  cur¬ 
tains  drawn  clofe  over  them,  which  are 
very  ornamental,  as  well  as  convenient. 
—The  garden  is  in  as  bad  a  tafte  as 
that  at  la  Venerle .  At  the  back  front  of 
the  palace  is  a  parterre  a  V  Angloife^  form¬ 
ing  fcrolls,  and  various  flourifhes  filled 
up  with  grey  fand  and  brick-duft,  but 
no  flowers.  There  is  a  kind  of  ill-kept 
grafs-plat,  called  here  a  Boulingrin,  with 
pavilions  and  cabinets  de  verdure  on  each 
fide,  one  leading  into  the  other,  like 
thofe  at  la  Venerie.  The  only  agreeable 
circumflance  attending  thefe  gardens  is, 
that  you  fee  into  the  foreft  through  the 
walks.  This  foreft  is  divided  into  rid¬ 
ings,  but  all  formal  ;  and  here  the  King 
and  Royal  family  ufually  hunt  twice  a 

week. 
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week.  As  the  weather  is  very  fine,  we 
fhall  feize  the  firft  opportunity  of  feeing  the 
royal  chafe  before  we  quit  Turin. 

Mont  Callier ,  fituated  upon  the  fide  of  a 
mountain  about  a  league  from  Stupenige, 
is  an  old  palace,  very  large,  and  capable  of 
being  improved,  fo  as  to  be  much  fuperior 
to  any  of  the  other  country  palaces.  It 
was  here  the  late  King  was  feized  and 
made  prifoner,  (and  not  at  Rivoli)  about 
one  o’clock  after  midnight.  The  palace 
was  furrounded  by  the  guards,  which  was 
fo  fuddenly  executed,  that  an  officer  with 
four  or  five  foldiers  mounted  up  the  flairs, 
(having  eafily  forced  his  way  through  the 
fmall  guard  that  attempted  to  oppofe  his 
paflage)  into  the  King’s  bed-chamber,  be¬ 
fore  the  leaf!:  alarm  could  be  given.  The 
King  was  in  bed  with  the  Comtejfe  de  St. 
Sebaftienne.  On  their  entering  the  room, 
the  King  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  being 
fhewn  the  order  for  his  confinement, 
made  this  refleflion  aloud :  Je  nauroit 

jamais 
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jamais  cru  que  mon  fils  eut  eu  tant  d'efiprit . 
He  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  cha¬ 
teau  of  Rivoli,  and  foon  after  brought  back 
again  to  Mont  Callier ,  where  he  died  about 
fix  or  feven  years  after.  At  the  fame 
time  that  he  was  made  prifoner,  Madame 
de  St .  Sebafiienne  was  conveyed  to  a  con¬ 
vent,  and  there  lhut  up  for  life.  The  room 
in  which  the  King  was  feized,  was  his  bed¬ 
chamber  at  his  return,  and  in  the  fame  fated 
room  he  died.  The  fame  furniture  re¬ 
mains  in  it,  and  fhews  how  fimply  the 
apartment  of  a  King  was  furnifhed  in  this 
country  a  few  years  paft.  The  floor  is  of 
brick,  the  walls  white-wafhed,  and  hung 
with  a  few  wretched  portraits;  there  is  one 
of  a  woman,  which  is  handfome,  and  has 
wrote  on  the  back  Marchefie  D'Afiruzzi ;  I 
fuppofe  it  was  her  name.  The  chairs  are 
covered  with  crimfon  cut  velvet,  the  win¬ 
dow  fliutters  plain  brown  oak.  It  is  a 
large  fquare  room ;  the  bed  has  been  taken 
away.  I  cannot  but  think  the  pafling  the 

remainder 
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remainder  of  his  days  in  the  very  apart¬ 
ment  where  his  wife  was  tom  from  him, 
and  he  himfelf  deprived  of  his  liberty,  are 
circumdances  no  way  neceflary  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  date. 

There  are  no  other  pidures  in  this  palace 
befides  old  family  portraits,  which  are 
hung  up  in  the  galleries,  and  look  fo  ter¬ 
rific  in  their  uncouth  drefles  and  armour, 
that  I  fhould  not  like  to  be  left  alone  with 
them  by  candle-light.  Some  old  doors  dill 
remain,  and  are  odd  enough;  they  are 
embroidered  all  over  in  gold  and  filver, 
almod  black  at  prefent,  but  rich  in  quaint 
devices  and  mottos.  Two  or  three  ftruck 
my  fancy,  as  pretty  for  their  day ;  name¬ 
ly,  a  tree  burning,  the  motto  Siler e  et 
uru  Over  laurel  wreaths — Fortem  j ponte 
fequor .  One  of  the  mod  delightful  pro- 
fpeds  (that  imagination  can  paint)  fhews 
itfelf  from  the  windows  of  this  palace.  You 
look  over  a  vad  trad  of  country  finely 
wooded,  with  the  river  Po  winding  mod 

fan- 
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fantaftically  in  the  valley,  and  branching 
out  different  ways,  gives  birth  to  a  beauti¬ 
ful  ifland,  finely  clumped  with  majeftic 
trees ;  many  buildings  difperfed  in  fuch 
manner  as  they  had  been  placed  on  pur- 
pofe  to  ornament,  not  crowd  the  fcene  ; 
little  hills  clothed  in  vines,  the  plains 
in  the  higheft  cultivation,  and  the  whole 
bounded  by  a  chain  of  mountains  covered 
with  fnow. 

His  prefent  Majefty  never  vifits  Mont 
Collier .  The  Duke  of  Savoy  who  has  a 
very  good  tafte,  is  remarkably  fond  of  this 
place,  and  is  making  gardens  above  the 
palace  on  the  Tides  of  the  mountain,  which 
when  completed  will  be  more  agreeable  to 
Nature,  and  confequently  in  a  much  truer 
tafte  than  any  of  thofe  about  Turin. 

This  letter  is  already  fuch  a  packet,  that 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  poft-mafter  may 
not  fend  it  to  the  prime  minifter  for  in- 
fpection ;  for  there  is  a  fufpicion  and  a 
police  reigns  in  this  town  that  furpaffes  the 
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genius  of  Sartine.  But  more  of  this  ano¬ 
ther  time;  for  the  prefent,  I  will  abfolutely 
not  add  another  word,  except  to  beg  you 
to  obferve,  if  till  now  I  have  not  kept  my 
promife  ;  and  to  tell  me  fincerely  in  your 
next,  if  I  do  not  grow  too  circumftantial 
and  tirefome.  Upon  the  flighted:  hint  I 
will  mend ;  meantime,  believe  me,  as  al¬ 
ways,  yours  mo  ft  affectionately,  &c. 

My  next  letter  (hall  pofitively  be  my  laft 
from  Turin. 


LETTER  XL 

Turin,  O&ober  the  24th. 

As  our  time  now  draws  near  for  quit¬ 
ting  Turin  for  Genoa,  you  mu  ft  not 
expeCt  to  hear  from  me  again  till  after 
we  have  reached  that  city,  and  I  feize  this 
firft  opportunity  to  conclude  my  obferva- 
tions  upon  the  environs  of  Turin. 

Upon  the  top  of  a  very  high  mountain,  a 
league  and  a  half  from  the  town,  ftands 

the 
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la  Su-  the  magnificent  church  called  La  Superga  ; 

perga 

Church,  it  was  built  in  confequence  of  a  vow  made 
by  Victor  Amadeus,  that  if  vi&orious,  he 
would  ered  a  church  upon  that  fpot ,  from 
which,  with  Prince  Eugene,  in  the  year 
1 706,  during  the  fiege  of  Turin,  he  had  ob- 
ferved  the  order  and  operations  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  troops  before  the  town.  Accordingly 
the  French  army  being  defeated,  and  ob¬ 
liged  to  raife  the  fiege,  the  building  of  this 
church  was  begun  in  1715,  and  it  was 
confecrated  in  1731.  The  archited  made 
choice  of,  was  Philip  Juvara  ;  though  it  is 
not  faid  he  had  included  this  preference  in 
his  vow. 

The  afcent  to  this  church  is  fo  extremely 
rapid  and  difficult  even  now,  that  it  feems 
to  have  been  almoft  impoffible  for  human 
art  and  addrefs  to  have  brought  together 
the  materials  here  employed  The  front 

prefents 

*  The  mountain  was  in  fhape  like  a  fugar-loaf,  and  the 
crown,  or  upmoft  top,  reached  as  high  as  the  pedeftals  of  the 

pillars, 
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prefents  a  fine  portico,  above  which,  to  a 
very  great  height,  rifes  a  dome,  crowned 
by  a  cupola  ;  on  each  fide  is  a  fteeple, 
finilhed  up  to  a  point ;  the  architecture 
of  thefe  fteeples  might  have  been  better, 
they  are  too  much  ftarved.  The  en¬ 
trance  to  the  church  is  noble,  and  the  in- 
fide  very  ftriking  ;  it  is  quite  round,  and 
richly  ornamented  with  pillars  of  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  order,  of  grey  marble,  four  feet 
and  an  half  in  diameter.  The  dome  is 
fuftained  by  eight  Corinthian  pillars  of 
the  fame  fort  of  marble  partly  ftraight, 
and  partly  twifted.  There  is  alfo  a  range 


pillar?,  now  above  the  fn  ft  gallery  ;  the  fumtnit  of  tfye  moun¬ 
tain  has  been  cut  off,  and  fpread  out  at  a  very  great  kxpence, 
to  form  the  level  on  which  the  church  and  convent  are  built, 
to  the  extent  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half;  more  than  120 
feet  perpendicular  height  of  rock  and  gravel  muft  have  been 
moved  for  this  purpofe. 

*  Both  Cochin  and  Lalande  affert  thefe  pillars  to  be  the 
colour  of  Turkey  Hone,  namely  blue.  I  have  no  reafon  to 
think  Lalande  ever  faw  this  church,  but  rather  that  he  copies 
his  account  of  it  clofely  from  Cochin.  Cochin  is  alfo  miff 
taken  in  frying,  the  dome  is  fupported  by  red  marble  pillars, 
which  on  the  contrary  are  grey. 


of 
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of  fhort  pillars  to  fupport  a  heavy  aukward 
cornice.  Certain  red  pillars  in  the  dome 
have  a  bad  effed: ;  they  appear  as  thruft 
againft  the  windows  (but  can  in  no  man¬ 
ner  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  the  dome) 
but  thefe  were  forced  upon  the  architect 
by  the  late  King,  for  they  were  not  in  the 
original  plan.  Thefe  pillars  had  been  in¬ 
tended  for  a  pavilion  over  the  gateway  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Royal  palace  in  Turin,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  defign  given  in  a  book  entitled, 
Le  Theatre  de  Piedmont ;  but  ViTtor  infilled 
upon  Juvarafs  finding  a  place  for  them  in 
the  Superga .  He  alfo  caufed  fome  of  them 
to  be  placed  in  the  gallery  at  the  Venerie 
which  leads  to  the  chapel.  This  royal  ob- 
flinacy  and  folly  has  done  an  irreparable 
injury  to  a  very  noble  ftrudture.  Over  the 
great  entrance,  within  fide,  and  facing  the 
principal  altar,  is  the  following  infcription, 
in  uncommonly  large  gilt  letters : 


VIR- 
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VIRGJNIS  GENETRICE 
ViCTORIUS  AMADEUS  SARDINIA  RE% 
BELLO  GALLJCO  VOVIT 
F:T  PULSIS  HOSTIBUS  FECIT  DEDICAVITQUE. 

On  the  infide  of  the  church,  within  the 
great  door  of  entrance,  is  a  white  marble 
flab,  under  which  is  a  little  vault,  by 
the  architect  deftined  for  his  own  burying- 
place;  but  he  died  at  Madrid,  where  he 
was  fent  for  by  the  King  of  Spain,  to  plan 
a  very  great  building,  which,  however,  has 
not  been  carried  into  execution.  There 
are  many  bas  reliefs,  which  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  executed  than  Cochin  will  own  ;  the 
fubjedts  of  thofe  belt  done  are  by  no  means 
flattering  to  the  French.  One  of  the  moft 
remarkable  is  a  large  bas  relief,  the  figures 
as  big  as  life,  reprefenting  the  battle  before 
Turin ;  Marefchal  Marfin  dead,  having  a 
fhield  grafped  in  his  hand  ;  the  Prince  of 
Anhault  on  liorfeback,  rufhing  through  the 
French  lines,  fword  in  hand  (he  was  the 
firft  who  forced  their  lines)  ;  after  him  ap¬ 
pears  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  a  little  be- 
Vojl.  I.  N  hind 
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hind  him  Prince  Eugene.  In  the  upper 
part  is  feen  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  clouds, 
with  the  infant  Jefus  in  her  arms,  and  St. 
Amadeus  in  a  fupplicating  pofture,  befeech- 
ing  her  interpofition  and  aid  For  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  countrymen  f .  There  is  merit 
in  many  of  thefe  figures,  particularly  in 
Amadeus,  whofe  expreffion  and  attitude  is 

t 

noble,  charaQeriftic,  and  ftriking.  Here 
is  a  great  profufion  of  fine  marble,  the 
walls  being  incrufted  with  it.  Piedmont 
affords  a  great  variety  ;  one  fort,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  this  country,  is  remarkably  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  being  veined  in  ihades  of  brown 
and  yellow,  like  what  is  commonly  called 
in  England  Egyptian  pebble :  this  takes 
an  exceeding  high  polifh.  Moft  of  the 
mouldings  and  fin  all  members  of  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  are  of  yellow  marble,  and  come 
from  Verona \  the  red  fort  from  Perfigh 

f  There  are  two  other  has  reliefs ;  one  of  which  reprefents 
the  birth  of  the  Virgin  :  another  is  a  blafphemous  reprefent- 
ation  of  the  Annunciation* 


They 
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They  told  us  the  plan  of  this  church  was 
taken  from  that  of  St.  Agnes  at  Rome.  It 
has  feven  chapels,  including  the  choir ;  at 
the  end  of  which  is  the  great  or  mafter  altar. 
There  is  another  fmall  chapel,  where  is 
conferved  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  which  is  carried  in  proceffion  round 
the  church  every  year,  the  8th  day  of 
September,  followed  by  the  King  and 
all  the  Royal  Family  ;  that  day  being  the 
anniverfary  of  the  raifmg  the  fiege  of  Tu¬ 
rin.  In  this  chapel  repofes  the  body  of 
Victor  Amadeus :  he  is  immured  above 
ground,  until  the  magnificent  vault  which 
is  preparing  (hall  be  ready  to  receive  him. 

*  I  fhould  only  tire  you,  was  I  to  recount  to  you  all  the  mi¬ 
racles  this  poor  old  rotten  log  of  an  image  has  worked,  nor 
how  many  years  fhe  had  been  neglected  in  a  dark  corner  of 
a  wretched  little  chapel,  which  formerly  was  built  on  the  top 
of  this  mountain  ;  nor  how  often  fhe  has  removed  certain 
flones  from  one  place  to  another,  which  had  been  brought  on 
purpofe  to  build  her  a  church,  &c.  But  as  it  was  before  this 
wonderful  image  that  Amadeus  made  his  vow,  fhe  is  now 
gilt  and  painted,  dreffed  in  a  fine  gown  of  gold  tiffue,  and 
ndored  by  all  the  depots  at  Turin. 

N  2 


On 
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On  out  arrival  here  we  were  met  by  fome 
of  the  Channoines,  whofe  convent  is  at  the 
back  of  the  church.  They  received  us  very 
politely,  and  invited  us  into  the  convent. 
I  was  furprifed  when  I  found  I  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  permitted  to  enter  into  the 
bed-chamber  of  one  of  our  kind  hofts,  who 
very  obligingly  condu&ed  us  thither  himfelf, 
after  he  had  fliewn  us  the  church,  &c. 
and  there  regaled  us  with  fome  very  excel¬ 
lent  coffee,  which  I  affure  you  was  a  moft 
comfortable  thing  of  a  very  cold  day,  and- 
in  fo  nipping  and  eager  an  air  as  that  one 
is  pierced  withal  on  the  top  of  this  moun¬ 
tain.  This  prieft’s  converfation  was  very 
agreeable,  free  from  fuperflition,  plainly 
ihewed  he  knew  the  world,  and  had  receiv¬ 
ed  a  liberal  education.  The  apartments  of 
the  Channoines  are  comfortably  furnifhed, 
without  any  pretence  to  fhow,  and  are  ex¬ 
tremely  neat  and  clean.  The  church  is  not 
as  yet  near  being  finifhed  within  fide3  nor 

do 
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do  I  think  it  will  be  foon  completed  t.  I 
have  not  mentioned  the  dome  nor  cupola,  to 
the  top  of  which  I  was  determined  to  attain. 
We  mounted  317  ftepv  not  including  the 
flight,  which  is  confiderable,  that  leads 
up  to  the  portico.  All  the  rifers  are  ex¬ 
tremely  high,  not  lefs  than  nine  inches. 
From  the  firft  gallery,  the  church  below 
appears  to  great  advantage.  The  whole  of 
the  ftaircafe  winds  round  a  pillar,  and  is 
fo  extremely  narrow,  that  but  one  perfon 
can  afcend  it  at  a  time :  when  you  have 

f  Keyfler  makes  a  great  miliake,  vol.  i.  p.250.  where 
he  fays,  ft  Near  the  chmch  is  a  large  quadrangular  itruc- 
ure,  built  for  the  conveni'ency  of  the  Royal  Family,  when 
any  of  them  were  difpofed  to  retire  for  private  devc® 
tion,  and  here  the  King  has  feveral  times  palled  fome  weeks 
in  Lent.”  Now  the  truth  is.  that  the  walls  of  the  above 
apartment  are  not  roofed,  nor  are  they  yet  carried  up 
near  high  enough  for  that  purpofe ;  nor  has  the  late 
Xing,  the  prefent,  or  any  of  the  Royal  Family  ever  retired 
here  for  devotion,  nor  ever  lay  a  night  in  the  convent, 
or  come  here  at  all,  excepting  on  the  8th  of  September,  as  I 
mentioned  before.  The  building  of  the  Superga  has  already 
coft  four  millions  of  Piedmontefe  livres,  and  there  is  Hill  much 
remaining  to  be  done.  There  are  niches  and  pededals  not 
yet  occupied,  for  more  than  lixty  flatues.  The  cieling  alio 
the  great  altar  is  not  painted,  nor  ®rga n  gilt,  &c.  &c. 

N  3  gained 
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gained  the  dome,  the  roof  bends ;  it  may 

\  , 

be  compared  to  the  infide  of  an  egg-ihell, 
fuppofing  a  ftaircafe  pradifed  between  the 
yolk  of  the  egg  and  the  fhell.  In  fhort, 

«  v  _  *  V  * 

there  is,  as  it  were,  a  double  dome,  the 
outward  being  a  cover  to  the  inward ;  and 
it  is  between  the  two  domes  that  the  ftair¬ 
cafe  is  pradifed.  Nothing  can  be  more 
difagreeable  than  the  going  up  this  ftair¬ 
cafe  ;  it  is  neceflary  to  bend  the  body, 
in  conformity  to  the  bending  of  the  two 
roofs.  At  laft  one  arrives  at  the  cupola 
(which  has  windows  round  it,  and  from 
whence  the  height  appears  prodigious,  the 
church  below7  looking  quite  fmall) :  there 
is  a  kind  of  perpendicular  ladder  to  condud 
to  the  top  of  the  building,  where  is  a  fmall 
place  leaded  :  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  ap¬ 
pear  two  holes,  like  the  mouths  of  porridge- 
pots  :  pafs  through  thefe  holes  you  muft,  or 
not  fee  the  profped ;  twice  I  attempted  it, 
and  twice  drew  back,  but  the  third  time 
I  fucceeded,  and  found  mylelf  once  more 

*  ■  «  *0  -V  V;  If  \  *  '  ■*  '  ■  *  *  *  * ~ 

in 
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in  the  open  air,  and  the  world  far  beneath 
me.  A  profped;  of  an  amazing  extent,  be¬ 
yond  what  any  eye  can  reach,  ftretched  it- 
fe If  out  on  all  fides.  When  the  wind  fets 
fo  as  to  difperfe  the  clouds  from  that  fide, 
Milan  appears  in  view ;  the  rivers  Po,  Do- 
ria,  Ifturia,  meandering  along,  form  iflands 
without  number.  The  variety  of  tints  this 
profpefl  prefents  is  wonderful ;  the  richeft 
green  paflurage  in  the  valleys,  hills  clothed 
with  vines,  mountains  covered  with  fnow, 
together  with  Turin  and  all  its  environs* 
The  valley  towards  Sufa  is  plainly  to  be  dif~ 
cerned,  and  other  plains  and  buildings  to¬ 
wards  Milan,  the  names  of  which  I  have 
forgot.  The  prefent  King  faid,  upon  view¬ 
ing  Turin  from  this  place,  u  It  is  well 
ftrangers  do  not  fee  Turin  for  the  lirft  time 
from  the  top  of  the  Superga,  or  they  would 
have  but  a  mean  opinion  of  my  town 

1 1 1  Hi .{  ■ i  '  h 

*  This  King  is  always  very  curious  to  know  what  ftrangers 
£hipk  ofxTurinj  &c.  particularv  the  Englifh,  whom  he  con- 

N  a.  iiders 
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It  is  remarkable  how  very  inconfiderable 
Turin  appears,  although  it  cannot  be  above 
two  Englifh  miles  diftant  from  this  church 
in  a  diredt  line.  There  is  a  library  in  the 
convent,  but  we  found  nothing  remarkable 
in  it,  except  a  buflo  in  wax  of  the  late  King 
[Vidtor  Amadeus]  reported  to  be  fo  ftriking 
a  likenefs,  as  to  caufe  thofe  to  ftart  at  the 

i  _  '  i  *  •  '  •  '  *  ' 

fight  of  it,  who  have  known  him  when 
alive.  It  was  done  by  a  monk,  who  had 
never  feen  him  but  once :  the  fleih  is  fo 

\  ‘  1  ;  i  ’  '  •;  :  .  y  •  ;  ; 

natural,  that  in  a  certain  point  of  view  you 
can  hardly  believe  it  wax.  I  did  not  men- 

•  i  ,  h  v  '  *  .  •  '  -\  ’  ;  .. 

tion  two  pictures  {hewn  us  in  the  church ; 
they  are  very  indifferent;  one  is  by  Ricci, 
the  other  by  the  Chevalier  Beaumont.  The 
late  King  would  not  permit  the  road  to  be 
made  commodious  up  to  the  Superga  during 

fiders  as  entitled  to  a  double  fhare  of  his  confideration  :  for, 
was  the  crown  of  England  hereditary,  and  the  Stuarts  allowed 
that  claim,  he  would  follow  next  after  them  in  the  fuccelTion, 
From  this  pretence  they  here  account  for  his  partiality  to  the 

,  * ;  I  tU.  .  * «  ’<  •'  '  *  ■  ■  -  •  i  •  t 

Fnglifh. 
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his  reign.  Probably  his  reafon  was  to  de? 

monftrate  to  thofe  who  afcend  it,  the  trouble 

> '  * 

and  expence  of  conveying  the  materials 
for  the  building.  At  prefent  it  is  not  too 
good,  nor  is  it  as  well  as  it  might  be,  al¬ 
though  much  has  been  done.  The  foil  is 
a  ftiff  clay,  which  makes  the  afcending  of 
the  mountain  very  fatiguing  and  trouble- 
fome. 

La  Vigne  de  la  Reine  is  a  little  palace 
very  near  Turin  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Po  $  it  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy.  The 
profpedt  from  it  is  very  extenfive.  The 
courfe  of  the  Po  is  perceivable  for  three 
leagues,  as  is  that  fine  plain  that  extends 
itfelf  as  far  as  Rivoli.  The  entrance  of 
the  palace  is  by  a  double  ftaircafe;  the  front 
between  the  flights  being  ornamented  with 
a  fountain,  niches,  and  pilafters  of  Rufiic 
archite&ure.  The  great  faloon  is  in  the 
center  of  the  building,  and  divides  the 
apartments ;  it  is  decorated  with  two  or- 
i  ders 


La  Vigne 
de  la 

Reine  Pa¬ 
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ders  of  archite&ure,  one  over  the  other ;  the 
firft  is  Doric,  the  fecond  Ionic.  The  Doric 
fuftains  four  tribunes  ;  the  two  largeft  are 
in  relief,  and  the  leffer  two  only  painted. 
The  deception  is  fo  very  ftrong,  that  it 
is  fcarce  poffible  to  perfuade  one’s  felf 
they  are  not  real.  Some  of  the  cielings 
are  well  painted  by  Danieli ;  but  the  fub- 
je&s  are  fo  odd,  that  the  effect  is  more  fur- 
prifing  than  plea-ling  :  they  reprefent  ftair- 
eafes,  and  people  going  up  and  down  them. 
Over  the  doors  are  pictures  of  Corado,  a 
difciple  of  Solimene ;  Cochin  admires  them 
more  than  they  deferve.  There  are  a  few 
pretty  tables  of  tortoife-fhell,  and  fome 
ftools  embroidered  with  knotting  by  the  late 
Queen.  I  allure  you  your  work  fo  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  this ;  that  was  you  to  fee  this  embroil 
dery  fo  much  admired,  you  would  have  a 
good  opinion  of  your  own.  The  apartments 
are  hung,  fome  with  India  taffata,  others 
with  painted  linen.  The  gardens  lie  behind 
the  houfe,  and  are  all  l^id  out  in  terraces, 

on§ 
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one  above  the  other,  (on  account  of  the 
acclivity  of  the  mountain)  and  crowned 
top  by  a  little  wood,  through  which  is 
cut  very  pretty  ferpentine  walks.  Was  I 
to  live  at  Turin,  I  ihould  with  the  King 
to  prefent  me  with  this  palace  for  my 
villa;  it  admits  of  being  made  too  comfort¬ 
able  for  the  grandeur  of  royal  people. 

I  think  I  have  mentioned  every  thing  worth 
feeing  in  Turin  and  its  environs ;  nothing  re¬ 
mains  but  the  Royal  Chafe,  which  is  conduc¬ 
ed  as  follows  :  At  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  company  fets  out  fromStupenis ; 
the  King,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  Princes 
of  Piedmont  are  on  horfeback ;  theDutchefs 
of  Savoy,  the  Princeffes,  and  the  lad  ies  in  wait¬ 
ing,  all  in  poft-chaifes  with  two  wheels: 
their  horfes  are  poft-horfes,  and  they  have 
relays  in  different  parts  of  the  foreft,  ready 
for  a  change ;  for  as  they  are  frequently 
obliged  to  prefs  the  horfes,  they  employ 
thofe  of  the  poll,  rather  than  hurt  the 
royal  cattle.  The  chaifes  belong  to  the 

,  4 
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court,  and  are  all  alike,  rather  plain  than 
otherwife,  but  neatly  made,  and  as  fit  for 
the  purpofe  of  hunting  as  any  carriages 
can  be.  We  hired  a  poft-chaife,  and  order¬ 
ed  relays  in  the  foreft,  at  the  proper  ftations, 
fo  as  not  to  mifs  any  of  the  fport.  The 
fetting  out  of  the  cavalcade  is  a  fine  fight ; 
the  chaifes  of  the  court  precede  each  other 
according  to  etiquette.  The  Dutchefs  of 
Savoy  firft,  the  elder  Princefles  next,  and 
fo  on ;  then  come  the  ambafladors  and 
foreign  rninifters,  &c ,  The  livery  of  the 
hunt  is  fearlet,  richly  laced  with  filver. 
Whoever  is  well-born,  (a  gentleman  inde¬ 
pendent  of  trade,  and  of  fame  profeffions) 
what  is  called  here,  and  in  all  thefe  coun¬ 
tries,  nobleJfey  is  permitted  to  be  of  the 
hunt,  and,  wearing  the  livery,  may  break- 
fall  with  the  King  at  Stupenis.  This  fa¬ 
vour  extends  alfo  to  ftrangers.  Gentlemen 
of  any  country,  properly  acknowledged  by 
the  ambaflador  or  envoy  from  their  nation, 
may  be  admitted  of  the  hunt,  and  are  en^ 

titled 


f 
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titled  to  partake  of  the  royal  breakfafh 
There  are  very  fine  ridings  cut  through  the 
foreft,  which  is  plentifully  flocked  with 
game.  The  great  number  of  piqueurs 
[huntfmen]  guards  de  chajjes ,  &c.  with 
the  gay  appearance  of  all  the  cavalcade, 
upon  a  fine  day,  has,  I  believe,  in  appear¬ 
ance,  the  advantage  of  any  other  chafe. 
The  found  of  the  French-horns  was  fo 
often  repeated  by  the  echo,  and  fo  mingled 
with  the  cries  of  the  hounds,  that  at  laft 
I  began  to  be  convinced  (for  you  know  I 
am  naturally  no  huntrefs)  that  there  was 
really  harmony  in  a  pack  of  hounds,  the 
cries  of  men,  and  the  winding  of  horns  all 
at  a  time.  Do  you  remember  this  beautiful 
paffage  in  Titus  Andronicus  ? 

<c  The  birds  chaunt  melody  on  every  bud's, 

<c  The  fnake  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerful  fun. 

The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind, 
“  And  make  a  checker’d  fhadowon  the  ground: 
“  Under  their  fweet  fhade — let  us  fit, 

*c  And  whilft  the  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds, 

Reply- 


[  Ipo  ] 

M  Replying  flirilly  to  the  well-tun’d  horns, 

46  As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once, 
u  Let  us  lit  down,  and  mark  their  yelling  noife.5* 

At  length,  after  the  flag  had  been  feen  here, 
and  been  feen  there,  he  thought  proper  to 
fwim  the  Po ;  foon  after  which  he  died  : 
but  as  he  made  his  exit  at  three  or  four 
miles  diftance  from  the  Princeffes  and  la¬ 
dies,  and  as  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  the 
curee  *  fhould  be  performed  in  their  pre¬ 
fence,  his  dead  body  was  brought  on  a  cart 
drawn  by  fix  oxen,  for  which  event  the 
whole  court,  &c.  waited  above  an  hour. 
His  approach  and  arrival  was  announced 
by  a  very  fine  concert  of  French-horns; 
all  the  chaifes  drawn  up  together,  formed 
a  kind  of  amphitheatre.  The  gentlemen 
of  the  court  and  hunt,  who  are  on  horfe- 
back,  alight,  and  during  the  curee  converfe 
with,  and  entertain  the  ladies  ;  and  to  give 


*  The  cures  is  the  laft  ceremony  of  embowelling  the  flag, 
rewarding  the  hounds,  &c* 


you 
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you  an  inftance  of  the  great  politenefs  the* 
court  of  Turin  fhews  to  ftrangers,  the 
Dutchefs  of  Savoy  was  pleafed  to  do  me 
the  honour  to  order  the  dogs  and  the  flag 
to  be  brought  near  our  chaife,  and  fent  a 
gentleman  of  the  chamber  (whom  fhe  oblig¬ 
ingly  chofe  out  from  amongft  the  others, 
on  account  of  his  fpeaking  a  little  Englifh) 
with  a  very  gracious  compliment,  and  the 
flag’s  foot. 

All  the  Turinefe  are  polite;  when  the 
Royal  Family  fets  the  example,  it  foon 
becomes  the  fafhion  in  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ments. 

It  is  time  to  fay  fomething  of  ourfelves, 
and  our  manner  of  living,  <&c.  There  is 
no  aflembly  at  prefent,  or  open-houfe,  but 
that  of  Madame  de  St .  Giles ,  who  fees  com- 

,  i 

pany,  and  gives  cards  every  evening,  and 
where  all  ftrangers,  particularly  Englifh  pro¬ 
perly  introduced,  are  extremely  well  receiv¬ 
ed.  They  are  fure  to  find  at  her  houfe  the 
firft  people  of  the  court,  the  foreign  mini- 

fters. 
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fters,  and  the  beft  company  at  Turin;  but 
were  they  not  to  enjoy  any  of  thefe  advan¬ 
tages,  the  lady  of  the  houfe  isherfelf  afuf* 
ficient  motive  for  defiring  her  acquaintance; 
by  her  obliging  manner  fhe  has  the  happy 

art  of  making  her  houfe  perfectly  agree-* 

% 

able  to  every  body.  That  we  are  in  a  more 
agreeable  fociety  than  many  others,  at  leaft 
thofe  who  come  here  for  a  fhort  time,  is  very 
true,  but  that  is  owing  to  a  mere  accident. 
The  recommendatory  letters  of  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  de  Choijfeul  have  the  fecret  of  opening 
many  doors,  that  are  difficult  of  accefs  to 
people  of  much  more  confequence  than  us, 
who  have  not  been  poffeffed  of  the  fame 
advantages.  It  is  a  moft  agreeable  cir~ 
cumftance,  that  we  have  reafon  to  flatter 
ourfelves  that  through  our  whole  tour  we 
fhall  more  eaflly  attain  to  a  general  and 
particular  knowledge  of  the  cuftoms  and 
manners  amongfl  the  firft  people  of  the 
country  (although  our  time  is  fo  limited) 
than  we  could  hope  to  have  done,  perhaps, 

by 


I 
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by  a  long  refidence,  had  we  not  the  advan* 
tage  of  the  letters  of  recommendation  with 
which  our  friends  have  furnifhed  us.— We 
go  frequently  to  the  opera*  which  is  very 
good  of  its  kind  ;  the  famous  Zamperini  is 
its  chief  ornament*  Although  fhe  has  no 
voice,  or  rather  no  great  compafs,  fhe 
inakes  up  for  that  deficiency  by  an  excel¬ 
lent  manner  ;  fhe  ads  uncommonly  well, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  a  fine  perfon.  I 
heard  fome  anecdotes  of  her  that  will  make 

you  laugh.  She  has,  it  feems,  been  much 

* 

admired  in  England  *  *  *  *  *  * 

^  ^  ^  ^ * 
The  danfeufes  and  adlrices  come  into  the 
boxes  between  the  ads,  and  very  refped- 
fully  demand  permiffion  to  kifs  the  ladies' 
hands.  They  are  fometimes  permitted  to 
fit  down,  and  they  endeavour  to  render 
themfelves  amufing,  by  retailing,  with  a 
good  deal  of  archnefs,  hiftoriettes  in  regard 
to  their  comrades,  which  are  generally 
more  or  lefs  didated  by  private  pique  or 

Vol,  I.  O  .  envy ; 

^  / 
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envy ;  and  do  not  fail  to  be  diffidently 
epigrammatic  in  little  fpightful  Tallies. 
Their  converfation  is  confidered  merely  as 
an  interlude.  None  of  their  own  fex  ever 
enter  into  their  parties ;  arid  they  are 
for  the  greater  part  reduced  to  a  few  old 
general  officers,  \vhofe  gallantry  felcfom 
quite  forfakes  them,  and  who  give  them 
their  protection,  and  fometimes  money ; 
the  purfe  being  a  point  of  view  thefe 
nymphs  feldom  lofe  fight  of. 

All  the  AmbafTadors  and  foreign  mini- 
fters  entertain  well  and  very  frequently  at 
their  refpedtive  houfes,  proportionably  to 
their  appointments  ;  but  the  Spanifh  am* 
bafiador’s  table  furpatfes  all  the  others  ill 
quantity  and  quality,  the  King  of  Spain 
having  ordered  the  Comte  D'Ayguilar  (the 
prefent  ambaffador  from  Spain)  to  exceed 
in  magnificence  all  the  others',  without  ex¬ 
ception  ;  and  added,  that  the  additional 
expence  was  not  to  be  his  concern,  let 
the  augmentation  be  what  it  might.  Con- 

*  -  fequently. 
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fequently,  his  table  is  too  much  loaded 
with  all  the  delicacies  that  can  podibly  be 
procured.  He  has  avail  profufion  of  plate, 
and  a  much  greater  number  of  fervants 
than  is  neceifary.  Their  own  family  con- 
fids  of  the  Comte  and  ComteJJ'e ,  and  an  only 
daughter,  who  will  be  a  prodigious  for¬ 
tune.  They  have  fhewn  us  many  civilities, 
and  invited  us  mod  kindly  to  Madrid.  The 
ambaffadrefs  is  in  a  declining  date  of  health* 
The  French  ambaffador  lives  very  genteelly, 
quite  in  the  French  dyle;  Madame  de  Choi~ 
feul  is  not  here  at  prefent ;  he  was  fo  kind 
as  to  offer  us  an  apartment  in  his  hotels  to' 
keep  a  table  for  us,  and  to  provide  us  with 
one  of  his  own  equipages,  which  we  de¬ 
clined,  but  were  not  the  lefs  obliged  to 
him  and  the  Cardinal,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  civilities  fhewn  us  by  his  coufin  : 
there  are  other  little  conveniences,  as  the 
key  of  his  box  at  the  theatre,  which  I 
have  only  to  fend  for  whenever  I  pleafe. 

O  2  It 


✓ 
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It  is  not  neceffary  to  add,  as  I  believe  I 
mentioned  to  you  in  one  of  my  former 
letters,  that  we  have  had  no  reafon  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  E - E - ;  he  has  done 

every  thing  that  was  right  to  do,  and  you 
know  that  is  all  we  defire ;  we  had  no  re¬ 
commendatory  letters  to  him,  for  he  was 
not  appointed  when  we  left  England.  The 
ambafiadrefs  of  Vienna,  Madame  Caff- 
Miller,  has  the  fineft  diamonds  I  ever  faw, 
and  in  the  greatefl  quantity  ;  fhe  (for  the 
ambaffador  is  at  this  time  abfent)  entertains 
frequently.  All  the  foreign  minifters,  with 
their  wives,  repair  moft  nights  to  her  hotels 
where  there  is  high  play  after  fupper. — 
The  ladies  of  Turin  are  in  general  hand- 
fome ;  they  have  the  whiteft  {kins  I  ever 
faw,  never  wear  rouge ;  they  drefs  well, 
and  are  Angularly  genteel  in  their  un- 

i 

dreffes.  If  they  are  gallant,  they  conduct 
themfelves  with  the  utmoft  decency  ;  and 
here  inconftancy  is  looked  upon  as  the 

greatefl 
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greateft  of  crimes.  Friendfhips  of  twenty 
and  thirty  years  are  not  uncommon ;  at  the 
fame  time,  I  do  not  aiTert  there  are  no  co¬ 
quettes  ;  but  the  court  fets  fo  virtuous  an 
example,  that  the  utmoft  precaution  and 
circumfpe&ion  is  neceflary  to  thofe  who 
have  any  thing  to  conceal ;  for  there  are 
fpies  in  almoft  every  houfe.  In  regard  Spies, 
to  ftrangers,  they  fcarce  utter  a  word 
that  is  not  told  back  again ;  and  they 
ought  to  be  upon  their  guard  how  they 
fpeak  their  fentiments,  as  it  has  often  hap¬ 
pened  that,  without  any  intention  to  in¬ 
jure  them,  what  they  have  faid  in  certain 
companies  has  been  mifreprefented  to  go¬ 
vernment  :  for,  unfortunately,  fame  people 
here  have  learned  juft  Engliih  enough  to 

i  .  1 

qualify  them  to  make  capital  miftakes, 
when  they  relate  fomething  they  have 
heard  an  Englifhman  fay.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  licences  in  converfation  that  it  is  im« 
poffible  for  a  ftranger  to  comprehend 
\  O  3  clearly; 


Police, 
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dearly ;  even  in  French,  one  Is  not  fure 
to  be  perfectly  well  underftood,  as  well  for 
this  reafon,  as  that  the  Turinefe  in  general 
fpeak  French  indifferently,  and  araongft 
themfelves  converfe  conftantly  in  Piedmon- 
tefe ;  which  is  fuch  a  wretched  jargon, 
that  there  never  has  been  any  book  printed 
in  it,  nor  can  it  be  wrote  grammatically, 
— —It  is  not  true,  that  the  churches  are 
fanduaries  for  robbers  and  murderers ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  no  longer  in  fafety 
there,  than  whilft  an  order  is  procuring 

from  the  Archbifhop,  which  order  is  never 

> 

refufed,  and  then  the  foldiers  feize  them 

«  •  S  '  .  .  !■.  . 

and  bring  them  to  juftice.  That  the  mo- 

.  **  v 

mentary  afylum  the  churches  offer  them 
is  not  quite  difcouraged,  may  be  accounted 

$•  •  -  *  *  i 

for  from  various  confiderations, 

4  .  r  1  «  .  f  *  f 

The  Police  is  fo  find:  here,  as  to 


prevent  all  riots  of  any  confequence  in 
the  ftreets  ;  for  if  three  or  four  perfons 

V  •  1  /  '  *  •  ' 

feem  to  converfe  together  with  ar^ 

dour. 
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dour,  or  fpeak  louder  than  ordinary,  the 
Guet  draws  near,  and  if  they  perceive  any 
thing  myfterious  in  their  manner,  or  that 
they  cannot  give  a  very  good  account  of 
themfelves,  they  are  frequently  taken  into 
cuftody  from  the  fufpicion  they  had  occa~ 
fioned.  The  wine  houfes  are  never  free 

■  •  ,  *  •  ’*  •  •'V  t 

from  emiffaries  from  the  Police.  Thus* 
plotting  of  every  kind,  whether  againft 
government  or  particulars,  mutiny,  rob¬ 
bing,  &c.  is  in  a  great  meafure  prevented 
by  their  vigilance.  No  diforderly  women 
are  permitted  to  walk  the  ftreets.  It  is 
not  poffible  any  private  affairs  can  pals 
in  the  family  of  an  individual,  which  do 
not  fpeedily  reach  the  ears  of  the  King. 
The  laquais  de  place  are  generally  here 
(as  in  Paris)  in  the  pay  of  the  Police, 
and  inform  them  of  all  they  can  difco^ 
yer  in  regard  to  the  ffrangers  whom  they 
ferve.  Each  aubergijle  *  makes  two  rq-* 
turns  every  night  of  the  ftrangers  lodged 


9  The  holt  of  any  public-hoofe,  inn,  tavern,  tfs. 
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with  them,  their  names,  profeffions,  conn? 
try,  &c. ;  and  as  far  as  they  can  guefs,  or 
learn  from  laquais  de  place ,  couriers,  pof? 
tilions,  or  «; voiturins ,  where  they  laft  came 
from,  their  bufmefs  at  Turin,  and  their 
future  deffination.  One  of  thefe  inform¬ 
ing  papers  is  carried  to  the  Commandant  of 
the  town,  the  other  to  the  Lieutenant  de 
police ,  by  a  perfon  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to 
call  for  the  fame,  nightly,  at  each  auberge  i 
by  ten  of  the  clock  next  morning  the  King 
has  all  thefe  returns.  They  are  particu¬ 
larly  watchful  of  French  travellers. - 

The  theatre  is  under  great  reftridtions  from 
the  police.  Before  an  opera  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  the  King  himfelf  takes  the  pains 

/ 

to  read  it  over,  and  to  erafe  every  line  that 
can  admit  of  an  indecent  or  double  mean¬ 
ing  (although  I  believe  the  Serious  opera  is 

\ 

generally  thought  very  decent).  This  at¬ 
tention  is  particularly  paid  to  the  theatre, 
on  account  of  the  morals  of  the  Royal  fa¬ 
mily.  The  King  never  goes  to  the  Comic 

j 

opera, 
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opera,  nor  permits  any  of  his  own  family  to 

/  ' 

go  thither.  The  Princefs  of  Carignan  only 
frequents  that  theatre. — Alfo  in  regard  to 
the  dances,  as  the  Italian  tafte  is  more  in-> 
dined  to  the  grotefque  than  the  ferious, 
the  danfeufes  jump  very  high,  and  kick  up 
their  heels  in  a  more  furprifing  than  grace¬ 
ful  manner ;  but  if  their  attitudes  happen 
to  become  unguarded,  they  have  a  fharp  re¬ 
primand  from  the  police.  The  delicate 
Zamperini,  after  her  return  from  England, 
expreffed  too  much  licentioufnefs  in  her 
action  and  manner,  for  which  fhe  had  an 
immediate  order  from  the  Dutchefs  of  S — y, 
to  quit  at  once  thofe  airs ;  which  La  Sig¬ 
nora  inftantly  obeyed.— The  black  drawers 

worn  by  the  danfeufes  have  a  very  difguft- 

/ 

ing  appearance.  *  *  *  * 

The  King  is  thought  to  be  the  befl  cecono- 
mift  in  the  world.  M — —  had  it  from  good 
authority,  that  he  always  keeps  by  him,  in 
his  ftrong  box,  nine  hundred  thoufand 
Piedmontefe  livres.  Although  the  fum  is 


\ 
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not  large,  yet  there  are  Princes  of  much 
more  confiderable  revenues,  who,  after  all 
the  current  expences  of  the  year,  &c.  are 
paid,  do  not  find  as  much  remaining  to 
difpofe  of  at  pleafure  f. 

There  has  been  no  Secretary  of  State  for 
many  years  pafL  The  poor  old  Chevalier 
R — b — i,  Minifire  pour  les  affaires  etr anger es9 
does  all  the  bufinefs  of  that  office,  as  well 
as  of  his  own,  upon  an  appointment  of 
about  300  /.  per  annum  (Englifh  money) ; 
nor  has  there  been  any  Governor  of  Turin 
for  ten  or  twelve  years  paft,  fince  the  de- 
ceafe  of  the  Marquis  Tane,  who  was  the 
laft ;  for  the  prefent  Count  Tane  (who  is 
a  very  genteel  and  polite  old  gentleman)  is 
only  Commandant :  formerly  they  were  fe^ 
parate  employments,  but  now,  being  com-* 
bined  in  one,  they  are  lefs  expenfive  to 
government. 

f  M - r  has  been  aflqred,  that  the  K — :g’s  revenqe  is  not 

l^fs  tljan  30  millions  of  f  iedmontefe  livres. 

His 
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His  M - y  keeps  in  his  own  hands 

the  great  farm,  or  plantation,  of  tobacco, 
near  Turin,  confiding  of  above  five  hun¬ 
dred  acres,  and  by  which  he  profits  confi- 
derably ;  he  has  alfo  very  fine  farms  near 
and  at  a  diftance  from  the  town,  of  which 
he  likewife  receives  the  immediate  profit. 

The  cavalry  in  time  of  peace  are  but  Troops, 
in  part  mounted,  half  of  each  troop  being 
on  foot ;  and  though  his  edablilhment  is 
for  feventeen  thoufand,  he  has  fcarce  at 
this  time  twelve  thoufand  men  in  array. 

This  faves  him  a  great  deal  of  money. 

The  pay  of  an  Enfign  is  but  500  livres  per 
annum ,  a  Captain  1200.  There  have  been 
four  or  five  confiderable  employments  kept 
vacant  for  fome  years  part,  from  no  other 

i 

motive  (as  M — —  has  been  allured)  than 
that  of  economy.  There  ftill  remains  of  the 
debt  contra&ed  in  the  late  war,  42  millions 
and  a  half  of  Piedmontefe  livres;  for  which 
his  Majefty  pays  annually  2  million  and  a 
half  intereft  and  expences.  The  conqueds, 

or 
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or  Pais  conquis  as  they  are  here  called,  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  K—  by  a  former  peace,  in- 
creafe  his  revenue  about  2  millions  and  one 
quarter,  fo  that  they  yield  him  nearly  fuffi- 
eient  to  pay  the  intereft  of  his  debt.  Monf. 
j^_b_i  fays,  the  debt  may  be  liquidated 
in  time  by  parfimony,  but  the  above  in- 
creafe  of  revenue  will  be  permanent :  he 
alfo  afferted,  that  the  K~~  could  arm,  and 
even  maintain  50,000  men  in  time  of  war; 
which  is  doing  more  in  proportion  to  his 
revenue,  than  can  any  other  Prince  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not 

the  above  may  be  depended  on,  as  M - 

has  been  confidently  allured,  that  it  would 
be  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  fo  great  an 
army  could  be  maintained  for  even  two 
campaigns,  by  his  Sardinian  Majefty  alone, 
without  the  aid  of  foreign  fubfidies. — The 
taxes  amount  to  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income ;  that  is,  of  the  value  of  the 
lands. 


The 
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Tlie  K — ’s  Table  is  plentiful,  but  plain;  king's 

i  a  Die© 

tien  de  trop  recherchee  ;  every  article  being 
furnilhed  by  purveyors  J,  at  a  moderate 
rate ;  which  purveyors  enjoy  fome  privi¬ 
leges,  as  felling  the  furplus  of  the  p'rovi- 
fions  brought  in  for  the  K — g  [but  not 
dreffed],  What  remains  from  the  K — ?s 
table  is  ferved  to  the  Lords  and  Ladies  of 
the  Bed-chamber  in  waiting,  and  from 
them  down  to  the  Equerries,  Pages,  Office*, 
the  military  Guard  de  corps ,  &c.  I 

think  the  whole  Royal  family  eat  together, 
and  dine  very  early. 

Employments  at  the  court  of  Turin  Employ-, 
are  efteemed  rather  as  giving  confidera-  men£s* 
tion,  and  precedence,  than  for  their  pecu¬ 
niary  value:  the  appointment  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupport  the  rank  with  any  tolerable 
degree  of  decency.  The  equerryfhip  to  the 
P—ce  of  C - n,  joined  to  a  company  of 

%  Within  a  certain  diftanee  round  Turin,  the  game  is 
Royal  property  ;  and  here  it  is  the  purveyors  provide  for  the 
K — ’s  table. 


grenadiers 


I 
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grdnadier^  in  one  of  the  regiments  of  guards, 
yielded  the  gentleman  who  had  them  bat 
£.  1 50  Englifh  per  annum ,  The  Chevalier 
R — b — i,  whom  I  mentioned  before,  has 
ferved  the  K —  with  the  utmoft  fidelity  full 
forty  years  ;  his  honefty  and  honour  is 
proved  by  his  neceffitous  circumftances;  for, 

<*  *  ^  •  »  9 

would  you  believe  it?  although  quite  worn 

*  ?  *  • 

out  with  age  and  infirmities,  he  walks  on 

!  f 

foot,  not  being  able  to  afford  an  equipage. 

Politics.  The  K—  does  not  feem  to  relifh  the 
marriage  now  upon  the  tapis,"  between  his 
eldeft  grand-daughter  and  the  Comte  de 

p - Ce ;  he  forefees,  that  if  it  takes  place, 

there  will  be  no  farther  room  for  any  ag¬ 
grandizement  of  the  houfe  of  S — v— y, 
particularly  whilfi  the  family  compact,  and 
the  prefent  union  of  the  houfes  of  Auftria 
and  Bourbon  remain  in  force.  Yet,  if  he 
does  not  make  the  match,  where  can  he 
extend  himfelf;  neither  on  the  fide  of 

f 

Milan,  Genoa,  nor  France.  In  fhort,  there 
Teems  little  elfe  for  him  to  do  in  good  po¬ 
licy, 
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•  f.  ,  ,  -  & 

licy,  than  to  live  in  peace  with  the  whole 
world,  and  reft  fatisfied  with  the  new  ad¬ 
ditional  acquifitions  lately  guaranteed  to 
him.  A  courtier,  fpeaking  of  the  intended 
marriage,  faid,  If  it  takes  place,  the  houfe 
of  S— — y  will  have  nothing  to  do  in  fu¬ 
ture,  but  to  fit  down  quietly  &  planted  des 
choux :  a  ftate  of  ina&ivity  little  fuited  to 
the  enterprifing  fpirit  and  moderate  poflef- 
fions  of  this  family. 

The  D—  of  S - y  is  allowed  22,000  R - 

houfehoid 

livres  per  annum  only  tor  pocket-money  (for  expences. 
the  K —  pays  the  wages  and  maintenance  of 
all  the  fervants,  horfes,  &c.  of  all  the  R — 1 

Is - y) ;  the  greater  part  of  which  allow* 

ance  he  lays  out  in  beautifying  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  Mont  Callier . 


The  Jews  pay  heavy  impofitions  for  per-  jews, 
million  to  trade ;  they  are  obliged  to  wear 
a  badge  to  diftinguifh  them  from  other 
people,  a  bit  of  yellow  filk,  faftened  to  one 
of  their  button-holes.  Many  of  them,  con- 
fcious  of  the  difgrace  of  being  thus  marked, 

PaJ 
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pay  the  K—  an  annual  fine,  to  be  per- 
mitted  to  wear  it  out  of  fight. 

No  inhabitant  can  rebuild  or  repair  his 
houfe  at  Turin,  but  according  to  the  great 
general  plan  laid  down  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  town  ;  either  he  mull  con¬ 
form  to  the  plan,  or  fell  to  thofe  who 
will.  La  rue  de  Dora  Grojjh ,  which  is 
feen  from  the  palace,  being  narrow  and 
irregular,  the  K— ,  in  order  to  forward 
his  intentions,  has  exempted  the  houfes 
therein  from  being  liable  to  feizure,  or 
fale  for  debt.  This  muft  foon  anfwer  the 
end  propofed  ;  feveral  houfes  are  already 
begun  to  be  rebuilt.  Thus  mult  this  city 
daily  increafe  in  the  beauty  and  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  firu&ures. - By  ordinance,  it 

is  prohibited  to  breed  or  keep  filk- worms 
in  the  town,  on  account  of  their  fmell 
being  noxious  to  health  ;  but  great  encou¬ 
ragement  is  given  for  their  increafe  in  the 
country  about  Turin,  where  they  thrive 
prodigioufly.  A  good  mulberry-tree  will 

let 
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let  from  three  to  nine  livres  per 
is  a  common  price,  when  in  a  moderate 
ftate  of  perfeftion  or  maturity.  The 
water  meadows  about  Turin  are  fo  en¬ 
riched  by  their  manner  of  dreffing,  that 
they  yield  three,  and  fometimes  four 
crops  a  year.  No  fubjedt  dares  to  cut 
down  an  elm- tree  in  Piedmont,  with¬ 
out  the  King’s  permiffion ;  that  wood 
being  fcarce,  and  neceffary  for  the  carriages 
of  cannon  ;  and  the  King  takes  them  for 
that,  and  for  other  purpofes  (they  fay),  pay¬ 
ing  for  them  but  moderately. — The  roads 
are  (no  doubt)  admirable  near  Turin;  but 
in  England  they  can  never  be  as  good  as 
thofe  under  defpotic  governments,  private 
property  with  us  being  facred  and  valuable 
by  its  fecurity ;  once  give  up  our  liberty, 
and  we  fhall  have  excellent  ftraight  roads ; 
for  the  monarch  may  command  his  high¬ 
way  to  be  carried  through  the  bed-chamber 
of  any  individual,  fhould  it  happen  to  im¬ 
pede  his  intention, 

Vql,  Li 
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The  Contraband  is  well  attended  to  here. 
The  K — ’s  own  coach  is  not  exempted  from 
being  fearched ;  who  then  can  object  to  the 

firidteft  fcrutiny,  when  his  M - y  him- 

felf  fubmits  to  the  examination  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Douane  ? 

No  publication  is  allowed  of  here  that 
might  tend  to  give  infight  into  the  reve¬ 
nues,  government,  or  policy  of  this  coun¬ 
try;  this  caution  excites  curiofity,  and  ac¬ 
counts  for  their  being  more  inquired  into 
and  fifted,  than  the  affairs  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  where  there  is  lefs  myftery.  There 
are  now  living,  at  the  court  of  Turin,  three 
men,  who  are  particularly  efteemed  for 
their  abilities,  but  who  are  already  advan¬ 
ced  in  years;  Comte  Chiro ,  Grand  Chancel¬ 
lor,  aged  70  ;  Chevalier  Riberti ,  alfo  70  ; 
and  Comte  Brea ,  about  50. 

Duels  are  not  frequent;  but  when  they 
happen,  they  fight  with  ferocity,  and  an 
obftinacy  that  fhocks  humanity.  The  ge¬ 
neral  place  of  appointment  is  a  little  ifland, 

formed 
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formed  by  the  Po,  juft  within  what  is 
called  the  Port  da  Po .  It  is  but  fix  months 
fince  a  duel  was  fought  there  between  two 
very  confiderable  men  of  this  country ;  one 
was  left  dead,  the  other  died  foon  after  of 
his  wounds  *  *  #  &  # 

Many  of  the  manufactures  of  Turin  are 
carried  on  for  the  King’s  account,  as  to¬ 
bacco,  fait,  bottles,  lead,  fhot.  All  the 
fait  comes  from  Sardinia ;  every  head  of 
a  family  is  obliged  to  take  eight  pounds 
yearly  for  each  individual  of  his  family 
who  has  pa{Ted  his  17th  year,  for  each 
cow  or  ox  two,  for  every  hog  four*  at 
four  fols  the  pound :  if  he  happens  to  want 
more,  he  has  it  at  half  that  price.  The 
farmers  here  give  their  cattle  fait  at  cer¬ 
tain  feafons,  which  certainly  fucceeds 
extremely  well,  it  being  impoffible  to  fee 
finer  cattle  of  every  kind  than  in  this 
country.  The  oxen  and  cows  are  aK 
moft  quite  white,  fometimes  they  are 

P  2  (haded 
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fhaded  with  grey  and  brown  in  a  molt 
beautiful  manner,  and  have  remarkably 
pretty  faces  with  pencilled  eye-brows. — — 
There  is  fcarce  a  table  at  Turin  where  a 
foup  made  of  veal,  ferved  with  the  boulliey 

/  if} 

is  not  a  conftant  di£h ;  and  frequently  veal 
repeated  again  at  the  fame  repaft,  in  fome 
other  manner ;  for  it  is  a  piece  of  policy 
here,  to  cry  down  the  beef  as  unwholefome 
(although  as  fine  as  any  in  London),  in 
order  to  perfuade  the  people  to  confume 
the  veal,  the  full-grown  oxen  being  drove 
to  Genoa*  where  they  yield  a  better  price 
than  in  the  Turin  market.- — There  are 
fome  falt-fprings  in  Savoy,  of  which  the 
K —  has  the  entire  profit  \  he  difpofes  of 
their  whole  produce  to  the  Switzers.  It  is 
much  better  than  that  of  Sardinia,  which 
he  fells  to  his  own  fubje&s  j  the  other,  by 
being  fold  in  Switzerland,  prevents  a  con¬ 
traband  trade,  and  brings  their  money  into 
his  owrn  country  ;  and  the  fait  of  Sardinia 

ftands 
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ftands  him  in  but  one  fol  for  ten  pounds. 

His  bottles  are  very  ill  made,  particularly 

brittle,  yet  they  are  fold  at  eight  fols  each. 

* 

Notwithftanding  all  thefe  littleneffes,  the  Peafants. 
peafants  of  Piedmont  are  rich  and  happy ; 
they  pay  no  dixiemes,  vintiemes ,  nor  taille% 
as  in  France.  They  can  afford  to  live  plen¬ 
tifully  ;  have  cattle  in  abundance,  as  well 
as  implements  of  hufbandry,  to  carry  on 
their  agriculture,  and  are  well-dreffed  infilk 
les  jours  de fete ,  or  holidays.  The  univerfal 
ornament  of  their  women  is  a  necklace  of 
five  or  fix  rows  of  gold  beads,  pretty  large, 
with  a  crofs,  and  ear-rings  of  the  fame 
metal,  which  generally  coft  them  from 
three  to  fix  hundred  livres  of  Piedmont, 
and  fometimes  more.  Every  married  pdi- 
fame  is  decorated  with  thefe  ornaments, 
more  or  lefs  expenfive,  according  to  their 
means. 

The  Bourgeoifie  are  rich,  and  very 

geoifie. 

well  dreffed  j  the  noblejfe  never  appear  of 

P  3  their 
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their  fociety.,  but  are  totally  Feparate  from 
them,  let  them  be,  ever  fo  considerable  in 
their  trade,  &c.  The  late  King  would 
take  nothing  from  the  report  of  others, 
but  examined  all  in  perfon,  from  the  mod 
important  tranfaftions  of  his  firft  fubje&s, 
down  to  the  minuti %  of  the  lowed;  peafants 
who  fupply  the  markets,  in  order  to  be 
fatisfied  how  far  juftice  was  done  by  thofe 
entrufted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  whether  he  was  himfelf  impofed  upon 
by  his  own  purveyors.  But  the  prefent 
Nobles.  King  pays  more  attention  to  his  Nobles, 
places  much  confidence  in  the  reports  made 
him  by  his  Courtiers,  and  is  confequently 
lefs  popular  amongft  the  lower  claffes  of 
people  than  his  father.  However,  he  treads 
in  the  fteps  of  his  predeceffor,  in  one  re- 
fpedt,  very  clofely.  A  mortal  averfion  to 
what  is  called  by  connoijfeurs^  leynud\  as 
three  fine  antique  ftatues  here  bear  witnefs, 
itn  Adonis,  a  Satyr,  and  I  think  the  third  a 

Hercules* 
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Hercules.  The  late  King,  as  I  mentioned 
to  you  before3  had  fhewed  his  fenfe  of  de¬ 
cency  at  the  expence  of  Guido’s  Venufes. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  poft,  the  letters  Precau¬ 
tion  as  to 

are  immediately  carried  to  the  minifters  of  the  poft- 

office. 

Hate,  who  open,  read,  and  fend  them  back 
to  the  poft-affice,  with  permiffion  for  their 
delivery  to  the  foreign  minifters  and  others 
according  to  their  addrefies.  Nor  does  it 
unfrequently  happen  that  they  are  de¬ 
tained  until  certain  couriers  are  difpatched 
with  letters  of  importance,  which  foinetimes 
occafions  a  delay  of  three  or  four  hours. 

The  exprefs  fent  by  the  minifter  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  get  the  ftart  of  the  earlieft  that  can 

\ 

be  procured  by  any  ambaffador  or  foreign 
minifter;  particularly  as  no  courier  or  other 
perfon  can  have  poft-horfes  without  an 
order  from  the  commandant .  Certainly 
thefe  may  be  deemed  very  political  mea- 
fures. 
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inquifi-  The  Inquifition  is  under "excellent  regu- 

tian, 

lation;  for  the  prefent  King  finding  great 
abufes  had  crept  into  this  holy  repofitory, 
fuch  as  the  feizing  and  conveying  away 
people  upon  various  trifling  pretences,  often 
fuggefted  by  private  pique  and  refentment; 
and  this  holy  office  having  been  known  to  , 
employ  its  power  to  gallant e  purpofes :  thefe 
and  the  like  abufes  have  brought  this  court 
into  fuch  abhorrence  with  the  King  and 
people,  that  no  perfbn  can  now  be  i!P 
prifoned  by  order  of  the  Inquifitors,  until 
the  matter  has  been  made  known  to  his 
Majefty  ;  upon  which,  one  or  more  of  the 
Privy^counfellors  are  commiffioned  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  prifoner  in  perfon ;  which  done, 
they  make  their  report  to  the  King,  and 
the  prifoner  is  never  given  up  to  the 
mercy  of  the  holy  office,  until  the  matter 
has  been  thoroughly  fifted  to  the  bottom. 
In  the  cafe  of  giving  him  up,  the  delinquent 
tnuft  have  been  proved  guilty  (almoft  to  con- 
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vi&ion)  of  blafphemy,  or  fomc  other  hei-. 
nous  offence  againft  Heaven ;  when  even  the 
degree  of  his  punifhment  muff  be  fpecified 
to  his  Majefty.  No  man  muft  fuffer  death 
in  the  prifons  of  the  Inquifition.  Thus, 
fince  the  power  of  the  holy  fiends  has  been 
fo  contracted  by  the  King,  and  that  they 
have  been  forbid  to  meddle  in  any  degree 
with  temporal  matters,  their  dungeons  arc 
almoft  tenantlefs ;  as  people  are  grown  too 
wary  in  thefe  days  to  expofe  themfelves  to 
the  fnares  of  Inquifitors,  for  any  opinions 
they  may  entertain  in  regard  to  matters  of 
faith. 

The  punifhment  of  breaking  upon  the 
wheel  is  quite  new  at  Turin ;  it  takes  place 
this  year,  1 7  70,  and  never  has  been  prac- 
tifed  before  in  this  country. 

The  Order  of  St.  Maurice  exa&s  four  ge¬ 
nerations  of  Nobility  on  each  fide.  By  their 
vow  they  devote  themfelves  particularly  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Pope ;  cannot 
marry  a  fccond  wife,  nor  a  widow,  without 

a  dif- 
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a  difpenfation  from  the  Holy  See.  They 
are  a  charitable  community,  are  rich,  and 
maintain  a  church  and  hofpital  in  this  city. 

There  are  mountains  near  Turin,  known 
by  the  name  of  Mont sF err atts.  That  moun¬ 
tain  called  Little  Mont  Ferratt  abounds  with 
petrifa&ions,  cryftallizations,  and  other 
natural  curiofities  ;  I  have  feen  mufhrooms 
(fome  very  large)  petrified,  whofe  combs 
were  not  the  leaft  injured  :  their  fubftance 
is  fparry  when  broke.  Sea-fhells,  fea-fifh, 
&c.  are  found  here  alfo  in  great  abundance, 
although  full  thirty  leagues  diftant  from 
the  Tea.  At  about  eight  leagues  from  Tu¬ 
rin,  in  the  river  Dora ,  the  peafants  find  gold 
very  pure  amongft  the  fands,  which,  when 
refined,  is  equal  in  beauty  and  value  to 
that  of  Sequins;  but  they  do  not  find 
enough  in  a  day  to  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  apply  themfelves  entirely  to  this 
refearch,  as  the  price  of  their  labour  by 
the  day,  for  cultivating  the  ground,  amounts 
to  more  than  the  value  of  the  quantity  of 

gold 
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gold  they  find.  However,  I  recoiled:, 

t 

that  in  the  road  to  Sufa,  we  chofe  to  walk 
down  the  mountain,  and  were  met  by  a 
drove  of  mules  loaded  with  fmall  calks ; 
we  alked  the  mule-drivers  what  they  con¬ 
tained,  who  replied,  miner ale  •  upon  de¬ 
manding  an  explanation,  they  faid  it  was 
the  minerale  that  contained  the  gold.  I 
fuppofe  it  was  fand  impregnated  with  the 
ore ;  but  you  can  rarely  obtain  a  fatisfao 
tory  anfwer  to  any  queftion  from  this  fort 
of  people.  A  natural  brutality,  mixed 
with  an  unfurmountable  conceit,  is  the 
conftant  companion  of  ignorance.  Thefe 
muleteers,  whofe  narrow  minds  and  ideas 
are  contracted  to  the  mere  conveyance  of 
minerale  from  the  river  Dora,  on  the 
backs  of  their  mules,  to  Turin,  looked 
upon  us  as  monlters,  becaufe  we  did  not 
comprehend  their  particular  fenfe  of  mi¬ 
nerale.  Men,  by  being  much  opprelfed  in 
defpotic  governments,  or  by  being  rendered 
too  poor,  may  become  fo  brutified  as  to  feem 
pf  as  different  a  fpecies  from  many  human 

creatures. 
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creatures,  as  the  man-tiger  from  them.  Eut 
I  forget,  we  muft  have  our  trunks  packed 
up,  for  we  go  to-morrow,  and  I  have  taken 
leave  of  every  body  a  day  fooner  than  I 
fhould  otherwife  have  done,  in  order  to 
throw  my  notes  and  obfervations  upon 
paper  as  I  could:  fo  excufe  the  want  of  or¬ 
der  ;  their  conformity  to  truth,  according 
to  the  beft  information  I  could  procure, 
pleads  for  them.  Adieu;  the  evening  pro- 
mifes  a  fine  day  to-morrow  for  our  journey* 

M - -  fends  you  the  inclofed  account 

of  the  famous  battle  of  the  Affietta,  of 
which  you  have  heard  fo  much,  that  you 
may  convince  *  *  *  ^  *  *  *.  To  you 
I  need  only  fay  that  he  is  fatisfied  of  its 
authenticity.  You  will  fee  from  whom 
he  had  his  information. 

The  famous  action  of  the  Affietta ,  the  defeat 
of  the  French  army ,  and  death  of  its  com¬ 
mander^  the  Count  of  Belleifle . 

A  little  farther  on,  upon  the  Turin  fide 
of  the  Grand  Croix,  the  mountain  called 

the 
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the  AJfiettcii  prefents  itfelf  nearly  at  the 
diftance  of  about  two  leagues  upon  your 
right,  rendered  famous  by  the  entire 
defeat  of  the  French  army,  invading 
the  Sardinian  territories,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Count  de  Belleifle,  brother  to 
the  Marefchal  of  that  name,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  French  cabinet.  Voltaire  in 
particular,  and  other  writers,  having  made 
grofs  miftakes,  or  wilful  mifreprefentations 
of  this  important  aftion,  I  was  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  procuring  an  exaft  detail  of 
it,  which  I  have  juft  had  from  the  mouth  of 
an  officer  now  of  confiderable  rank,  both 
in  the  military  fervice  and  at  the  court  of 
his  Sardinian  Majefty,  who  then  command¬ 
ed  the  firft  grenadier  company  of  the  Pied- 
montefe  guards ;  his  relation  has  been 
confirmed  to  me  in  all  its  circumftances 
by  the  prefent  governor  of  Turin,  who 
fought  at  the  head  of  the  above  regiment 
upon  that  day. 
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The  French  army  commanded  by  Bel-* 
leifle  compofed  forty-eight  battalions,  the 
army  of  Piedmont  thirteen  only,  three  Ger¬ 
man  regiments  included.  The  Sardinian 
troops  had  taken  that  ground  about  three 
weeks  before,  and  raifed  in  their  front  a 

f  •  - 

ftrong  parapet  of  dry  Hone-wall,  wtxofe 
outward  face  might  be  about  nine  feet  in 
height,  ftrengthened  behind  with  earth 
and  fafcines,  to  a  proportionate  folidity; 
fupported  with  batteries  and  lined  with 
their  infantry.  Againft  this  work  the 
French  army  advanced  in  three  columns. 
The  extent  of  the  Piedmontele  lines  was  near 
two  leagues  they  were  obliged  to  take  this 
compafs  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  wind¬ 
ing  round  their  flanks  ;  a  confiderable  ex¬ 
tent  of  front  for  fo  fmall  a  force.  Belleifle’s 
army  formed  three  different  attacks  at  the 
fame  moment,  with  their  wonted  vivacity, 
to  weaken  and  diftra£t  the  enemy’s  refift- 

X 

ance.  The  next  in  command  to  Belleifle 

opened 
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opened  the  a&ion,  the  ground  upon  that 

*  / 

quarter  being  equal  and  practicable,  even 
to  the  breaft-work,  at  the  foot  of  which 
he  fell. 

The  regiment  of  Piedmontefe  guards 
oppofed  to  this  attack,  withheld  their  fire 
until  the  enemy  was  within  twenty-five 
paces  of  them.  Upon  the  other  two  quar¬ 
ters  the  French  troops,  obliged  to  ftruggle 
with  fharp  and  rude  acclivities,  unprotected 
by  cannon,  were  pufhed  back  with  a  mife- 
rable  {laughter.  No  want  of  ammunition, 
as  has  been  falfely  aflerted,  prevailed  in  the 
army  of  Piedmont ;  nor  was  there  a  fingle 
pallifadoe  in  their  camp,  nor  upon  their 
works ;  though  Voltaire  maintains  the 

»  i 

contrary,  who  ought  to  have  had  better 
information,  declaring  that  many  of  the 
French  foldiers,  grievoufly  wounded  upon 
the  parapet,  were  feen  attempting  to  tear 

i 

up  the  pallifadoes  with  their  teeth.  The 
Count  de  Belleifle  led  on  in  perfon  the  fe~ 

cond 
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cond  general  affault,  and  was  faced  by  the 
Piedmontefe  guards.  Thefe  received  the 
enemy  as  before,  with  a  clofe  and  effec¬ 
tive  fire,  followed  by  vollies  of  Hones, 
which  increafed  the  mifchief  of  their  fmall 
arms ;  but  this  was  more  particularly  the 
cafe  at  the  other  two  attacks,  where  the 
Piedmontefe  rolled  down  huge  fragments 
of  rocks  upon  their  advancing  battalions, 
that  had  been  made  faff  with  ropes  to  flakes 
placed  within-fide  their  parapet-walls,  which 
when  tore  up,  or  cut  away,  let  loofe  their 
charge  upon  the  enemy,  embarraffed  in  dan¬ 
gerous  defiles  or  ftruggling  with  difficult 
afcents,  thereby  forcing  their  ranks  back, 
one  upon  the  other,  and  throwing  the  whole 
into  irreparable  diforder.  It  is  not  true 
(as  has  been  afferted)  that  Belleifle  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  mount  the  parapet  j  nor  was  a 
man  of  his  whole  army,  one  fingle  gre¬ 
nadier  excepted,  feen  upon  the  top  of  it, 
and  he  was  inftantly  fhot  dead. 
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The  French  battalions  moved  on  to  the 
third  and  fourth  attacks  without  order, 
courage  or  difcipline ;  tottering  and  Hum¬ 
bling  forwards  like  men  flunned  and  blinded, 
who  knew  not  whither  they  were  going, 
nor  what  they  were  about;  frefh  regiments 
prefled  forward  to  fupply  frefh  (laughter. 
Their  officers,  who  were  heard  to  exhort 
and  encourage  their  advancing,  buffered 
prodigioufly  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
They  had  no  cannon,  nofafcines,  fand-bags, 
ladders,  or  other  implements  neceffary  for 
fuch  an  attempt ;  a  ftrange  and  unmilitary 
overfight.  Their  firft  attack  was  made 
with  great  noife  and  tumult ;  hollowing 
out  to  the  Piedmontefe,  that  they  fhould 
be  foon  within  their  works ;  but  never 
made  any  other  than  a  feeble,  diftraded, 
and  ill-fiipported  fire,  from  the  death  of 
Belleifle  (who  fell  about  thirty  yards  from 
the  parapet,  by  a  (hot  through  the  bread) 
juft:  inx  that  anxious  moment  whilft  all 
was  in  fufpenfe.  In  his  pockets  were 

Vol.  I.  found' 
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found  plans  and  difpofitions  for  the  af- 
fault  of  Exiles  and  other  fortreffes  of 
his  Sardinian  Majefty,  drawn  by  his  chief 
engineer  ;  alfo  a  letter  to  his  miftrefs, 
fealed  and  directed,  that  no  time  might 
be  loft  in  acquainting  her  of  his  haying 
entirely  defeated  the  enemy,  with  great 
rout  and  (laughter,  and  obtained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory.  His  pocket-book  contained 
alfo  feveral  letters  from  that  lady,  full  of 
paffion,  tendernefs,  and  affection ;  where¬ 
in  (he  advifes  him  to  menage  (to  take  care 
of)  himfelf  for  the  fake  of  his  brother, 
his  country,  and  herfelf.  She  appeared  to 
be  a  married  woman,  and  of  the  firft  rank, 
from  the  names,  circumftances,  and  coteries 
mentioned  in  her  letters.  This  pocket-book, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  foldiery, 
was  applied  for  by  letter  from  the  French 
miniftry  to  the  Sardinian  court  the  year 
following,  and  was  confequently  reftored. 

The  Count  of  St.  Sebaftian,  Lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  guards  of  Piedmont,  received 

orders 
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drders  from  the  Count  de  B-**-*-  (now 
Commandant  of  the  citadel  of  Turin,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Sardinian  army,  who, 
from  an  eminence  in  the  center  of  his  lines, 
faw  preparations  for  the  fecond  attack,  mak¬ 
ing  by  Belleifle  in  perfon)  to  rejoin  him  in- 
ftantly,  left  his  regiment  and  the  troops  with 
him  might  be  cut  off,  fhould  the  French 
fucceed  in  piercing  his  works  at  any  one 
of  the  different  attacks :  but  that  gallant 
officer  refufed  to  obey,  (forefeeing  that  his 
giving  way  would  only  re-animate  the  ene¬ 
my’s  hopes,  and  encourage  a  perfeverance 
that  might  be  attended  with  fatal  confe- 
quences  to  this  little  army)  flood  his  ground 
like  a  good  foldier,  gave  his  orders  with 
temper  and  prefence  of  mind,  and  thereby 
contributed  in  a  great  meafure  to  this  molt 
important  victory.  This  brave  man,  who 
rifked  at  once  both  life  and  reputation,  by 
difobeying  the  orders  of  his  general,  was 
rewarded  with  a  penfion  of  50  /.  Sterling 
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per  Annum ;  fuch  is  the  prefen t  King5g 
©economy. 
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LETTER  XII. 

Gambetta,  O&ober  25  th. 

ERE  are  we  to  lie  this  night  •>  the  rea- 
fon  we  cannot  reach  Afti,  and  much 

v .  i.  -•  •-  ’ 

lefs  Aleffandria,  is,  that  this  is  the  poft-road 
(but  it  has  been  newly  made,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  fteep  mountain)  and  is  extremely 
bad  at  prefent ;  being  one  continued  flough, 
like  parts  of  Gloucefterfhire*  for  twenty 
miles  together,  which  we  have  been  plough¬ 
ing  through  for  five  hours  ;  fo  that  we 
cannot  get  to  Genoa  until  after  to-mor¬ 
row.  Before  we  quitted  Turin,  we  got 
an  order  from  Count  Tane  for  the  cambia- 
tura ,  which  it  feems  can  convey  us  no  further 
than  Aleffandria  ;  it  is  dear  enough,  though 
a  third  cheaper  than  the  poll  \  cofts  us 

by 
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by  ordinance  eleven  Piedmontefe  livres  fof 
five  miles  ;  that  is,  nine  livres  for  four 
horfes,  and  a  livre  a-piece  for  the  pofli^ 
lions  ;  but  it  is  cuftomary  to  give  them 
fomething  more.  From  Aleffandria  for¬ 
ward,  the  expence  of  polling  is  ten  livres, 
and  thirty  fols  a-piece  to  each  poflilion  for 
one  poll.  I  have  not  mentioned  the  cou¬ 
rier’s  bidet ,  as  that,  as  ufual,  is  charged  over 
and  above.  This  has  been  a  tirefome  day's 
journey,  affording  no  fort  of  entertainment. 
Good-night.  Our  inn  is  as  wretched  as  the 
obfcurity  of  the  place  befpeaks. 


LETTER  X 


Novi,  October  26th a 


&  F TER  almoft  as  dull  a  days 

as  yefterday,  we  have  fafely  reached 
Novi,  and  are  ftill  thirty-two  miles  from 
Genoa.  We  have  been  obliged  to  come  by 
crofs-roads,  the  great  road  being  rendered 
impaffable  by  the  heavy  falls  of  rain  for 
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feme  days  paft.  From  Gambetta  to  Alek 
faftdri  we  drove  through  a  deep  fand  the 
whole  way ;  but  from  this  laft  place  hither, 
the  road  has  been  tolerably  good.  As  to 
the  face  of  the  country,  I  have  nothing 
at  all  to  fay  in  its  favour. 

Aleffandria  is  a  large  ftraggling  town, 
and  feems  thinly  inhabited.  We  paffed 
by  one  houfe,  the  architecture  of  which  is 
in  a  very  good  tafle.  There  is  alfo  a 
theatre,  but  not  worth  feeing  ;  nor  does 
this  town  afford  any  thing  to  gratify  the 
curiofity  of  a  traveller.  It  is  fituated  on  the 
river  Tanaro.  The  country  from  thence 
to  this  place  is  thickly  covered  with  vines, 
(corn  growing  between)  which  are  not  cul¬ 
tivated  and  drefifed  with  the  fame  care  as 
in  Burgundy,  the  Crleanois,  and  mod  parts 
of  France. 

We  crofifed  the  river  called  Labor-mia  in 
a  bark,  or  rather  upon  a  raft ;  for  it  is  not 
neceffary  to  get  out  of  the  carriage.  The 
poftilions  drive  over  planks,  till  they 

have 
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have  got  the  carriage  on  the  raft,  do 
not  give  themfelves  the  trouble  to  get  off 
their  horfes,  and  when  arrived  at  tjie 
other  fide,  they  drive  out  again  in  the  fame 
manner.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  we  pur- 
chafed  at  Turin  a  four-wheeled  carriage, 
flout,  and  fit  for  our  journey,  with  feveral 
conveniences  belonging  to  it,  for  travel- 
ling. 

This  town  \Novi\  is  pretty  confider- 
able,  the  outfides  of  fome  of  the  houfes, 

JO  .  •  •'  "  \  ■ 

which  have  been  painted,  feem,  by  what 
remains,  to  have  been  tolerably  executed. 
The  inn  is  not  very  bad.  Curtains  to  beds 
is  a  luxury  unknown  in  this  country,  and 
our  hoft  allures  us  we  fhall  find  none  at 
Genoa.  I  in  vain  attempted  to  perfuade 
him  to  nail  up  fomething  by  way  of  a  cur¬ 
tain;  but,  unfortunately,  he  had  a  refpect 

* 

for  the  bed  which  he  deftined  us,  that 
nothing  could  prevail  upon  him  to  fore¬ 
go.  A  great  coat  of  arms  adorning  the 
head-board,  and  which  111 e wed  it  had  be- 
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longed  to  fom tfamilia  nobili ,  feemed  to  be 
the  caofe  of  his  veneration.  However,  as 
foon  as  he  had  left  the  room,  I  endeavoured 
to  turn  the  high  and  proje&ing  parts,  the 
coronets  and  fupporters,  to  fome  ufe ;  for 
the  weather  is  very  fharp,  and  there  blows 
a  cold  wTind.  You  would  have  laughed, 
had  you  feen  my  curtains,  compofed  of 
neck-handkerchiefs  and  pelices.  However, 
this  contrivance  was  better  than  no  cur¬ 
tains.  Adieu,  till  to-morrow  evening, 
when  I  hope  we  fhail  have  reached  Genoa. 

.  0  f  .  \  *  I  i  V  .  -  „  .  « 
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LETTER  XIV. 
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Genoa,  October  27  th. 

II J  E  are  fafely  arrived,  and  lodged  at 
*  the  poft-houfe,  the  bed  inn  at  Ge¬ 
noa,  and  very  near  the  famous  church  of 
the  Annnociata.  This  day’s  journey  has 
been  fatiguing  enough,  although  we  got 
here  by  dinner-time,  and  did  not  quit  Novi 
till  about  nine  o’clock.  Our  road  has  lain 

entirely 
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entirely  amongft  mountains.  Moft  of 
them  under  clofe  cultivation,  particularly 
about  Gavi,  a  ftrong  fort  refs  of  the  Ge-  Gavi. 
noefe,  from  whence  there  is  a  very  fine 
profped.  The  road  lies  under  it,  and  the 
defcent  is  extremely  rapid ;  the  town 
Hands  below  the  fortrefs.  In  the  bottom 
appears  a  torrent  called  Lemo ;  we  pair¬ 
ed  through  the  village  now  called  Vol-  Voltagio. 
{agio,  which  was  the  ancient  capital  of  a 
people  of  Liguria,  known  formerly  by  the 
appellation  of  Veituria.  This  place  is 
twenty  miles  from  Genoa,  and  fix  from 
the  Buchetta;  namely,  from  the  fummit  of 
the  Appenine.  The  road  over  the  Appe- 
nine  and  the  defcent  is  all  paved.  This 
great  mountain  affords  nothing  entertain¬ 
ing  or  beautiful.  The  pavement  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rough,  in  many  places  very  ra¬ 
pid,  and  the  appearance  of  the  mountain 
on  all  fides  dreary  and  bleak.  Having 
palled  the  Buchetta,  we  came  to  a  village 
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called  Campomarone,  from  the  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  Spanifh  chefnut-trees  which  abound 
here.  It  is  fituated  eight  miles  from  Ge-» 
noa,  and  affords  a  tolerable  inn,  called  Della 
Rofa.  Here  the  houfes  are  all  covered  with 
flate,  and  the  tables  made  of  the  fame 
material,  called  lavagna ,  of  which  there 
is  a  great  quarry  about  twenty-five  miles 
diftant  from  Genoa. 

i 

About  three  miles  from  Genoa  you  are 
obliged  to  traverfe  a  kind  of  valley,  which 
is  in  reality  the  bed  of  a  river  called 
Polceverra .  This  bed  is  a  moft  difagree- 
able  morfel  to  contend  with ;  water  finds  its 
way  here  and  there,  in  many  different 
channels,  which  form  narrow  rivers,  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  croffed  frequently :  there  is 
no  fixed  road,  the  river  changing  its  courfe 
continually ;  and  when  the  waters  are  out, 
travellers  are  obliged  to  wait  for  three  or 
four  days,  till  they  are  fufficiently  retired. 
The  whole  furface  is  covered  unequally 
with  loofe  {tones  and  pebbles,  and  the  jolts 
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and  {hocks  were  fo  violent  that  I  expe&ed 
the  carriage  or  wheels  to  break.  However, 
we  got  acrofs  fafely,  and  without  the  leaft 
accident.  There  are  feveral  veftiges  of 
bridges,  the  arches  Handing,  fome  entire, 
others  partly  in  ruins,  where  they  have  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  make  the  road  more 
convenient;  but  the  violence  and  Hidden 
fwellings  of  this  river,  have  rendered  all 
their  labour  hitherto  ineffectual.  This  val¬ 
ley  is  fkirted  on  the  right  and  left  by  many 
beautiful  country-houfes,  and  terminated, 
as  it  were,  at  one  end,  by  a  great  bridge, 
called  Cormglianoy  compofed  of  nine  arches, 

and  is  of  fufficient  extent  to  refill  the  over- 

*  ....  .. 

flowings  of  the  river.  It  appears  well  in 
profpedt.  Farther  on,  the  fea  and  the  pa¬ 
lace  Durazzo  are  clearly  difcernible  ;  but  the 
poft-road  does  not  pafs  over  the  bridge ;  it 
turns  to  the  left,  and  leads  to  Genoa  by  the 

magnificent  fuburb  of  St .  Pietro  d' Arena 

* 

*  The  poft- m afters  obliged  us  to  take  fix  hoties  for  our 
carriage,  when  we  had  reached  half-way  from  Novi  to  Genoa, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 
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You  may  fuppofe,  I  have  feen  nothing  as  yet 
of  Genoa,  but  from  the  windows  of  the  inn. 
The  town  feems  much  alive,  and  thickly 
peopled, -without  noife  or  riot.  The  wo¬ 
men's  drefs  is  fine,  but  fingular,  I  mean  the 
Bourgeoife ,  for  I  have  feen  no  noble  ladies 
pafs  by  :  their  heads  are  wrapped  up  in  a 
piece  of  printed  cotton,  which  looks  like  a 
counterpane ;  reaches  down  to  their  waftes, 
and  rolling  it  round  them,  they  fold  their 
arms  over  the  ends,  bringing  it  fo  clofe  toge¬ 
ther  before,  that  fcarce  any  part  of  their  faces 
can  be  feen.  They  have  ftrait-bodied  gowms 
with  very  long  trains  of  rich  fattins,  da- 
mafks,  &c,  thefe  they  do  not  give  them- 
felves  the  trouble  to  hold  out  of  the  dirt  j 
fo  their  tails  fweep  up  all  the  ordure  of  the 

-  -  r  r  _ -  v  j  r 

ftreets.  This  cufiom  is,  I  prefume,  a  pre¬ 
tence  to  magnificence .  They  generally  wear 

long  aprons  of  fine  muffin  trimmed  with  lace. 

•  - 

The  poorer  fort  of  women  and  pdifannes 
are  wretchedly  clothed ;  they  wear  a  pet- 
ticoat  of  woollen,  or  ftriped  linen,  with  a 
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corfet ;  their  heads  are  quite  naked,  the  hair 
of  the  chignion  rolled  round  and  round  at 
the  top  of  the  back  of  the  head,  and  feve- 
ral  pewter  bodkins,  as  long  as  ikewers* 
ftuck  through  it  by  way  of  ornament. 
Our  hoft  kindly  advertifes  me,  that  the  poft 
is  going  out.  You  fee  I  do  not  negle<S  to 
feize  every  opportunity  of  writing.  Adieu, 
You  fhall  hear  from  me  again,  as  foon  as 
I  can  colledt  fufficient  materials  to  form 
(I  hope)  a  more  entertaining  letter.  I  re¬ 
main,  as  always, 

P.  S.  We  have  had  no  trouble  with  the 
cuftom-houfe  officers  ;  for  a  fin  all  confide- 
ration  they  cheerfully  let  us  pafs  without 
any  difficulty,  on  M- — ?s  alluring  them  we 
had  nothing  feizable.  Our  name  has  been 
fent  to  the  Doge.  This  cuftom  is  what  all 
ftrangers  mull  comply  with. 
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LETTER  XV. 

Genoa,  Nov.  5th,  1770. 

. 

I  Have  been  confined  to  my  bed  two 
days,  with  a  rheumatic  pain  in  my 

cheek,  and  a  bad  cold  ;  M— - has  had 

a  blood-fhot  eye,  which  has  been  extremely 
troublefome  to  him  ;  but  at  prefent  we  are 
both  pretty  well  recovered.  I  fo  dreaded 
being  confined  by  illnefs,  and  confequently 
detained  here  longer  than  agreeable  to  us, 

that  I  determined  to  apply  an  outward  re- 

* 

medy  to  my  cheek  of  fpirit  of  guaiacum, 
and  to  take  it  inwardly  at  the  fame  time ; 
that  by  giving  the  rheumatifin  no  quarter, 
I  hope  to  have  routed  the  enemy  fo 
that  he  fhall  not  be  able  to  rally  again. 
For  this  purpofe,  I  fent  to  an  apothecary 
for  the  above  drug  :  when  it  was  brought 
me,  it  appeared  fo  unlike,  in  colour  and 
confiftency,  to  the  guaiacum  I  had  feen 
in  England,  that  I  feared  he  had  made 
forae  miftake  \  fo  I  fent  for  him  :  he  came 

prefently 
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prefently  after;  I  was  in  bed,  and  my 

curtains  drawn,  and  M - -  had  him 

into  the  room.  Upon  feeing  a  handker¬ 
chief  tied  oyer  his  eye,  he  concluded  him 
the  patient  who  had  fent  for  guaiacumj. 
and  as  I  fuppofe  he  had  been  already 
informed  by  the  fervants  that  we  had 
queftioned  the  quality  of  his  drug,  he 
with  great  vehemence,  and  violent  addon, 
cried  out,  on  entering  the  room,  Buono> 
buono  pergli  occhi ,  bifogna  frottare  J rot  tar e* 

Finding  M -  did  not  inftantly  comply 

with  his  prefcription,  he  changed  his  note 
from  frottare  to  avalare .  I  laughed  fo  much 
in  my  bed,  that  I  could  not  fpeak ;  as  for 

M - -  he  was  too  much  charmed  with  the 

apothecary’s  error  to  attempt  undeceiving 
him  for  fome  moments ;  at  laid  he  afked 
him  gravely,  whether  it  was  equally  effica¬ 
cious  for  a  rheumatic  pain,  as  for  a  blood- 
ffiot  eye.  He  readily  afiented  ;  and  had 
we  added  any  other  malady,  he  would,  no 
doubt^have  perfifted  in  the  fame  remedy.  In 

fhort. 
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fhort,  with  him,  fpitit  of  guaiacum  was  the 
Grand  elixir .  But  his  wretchednefs  and 
poverty,  or  avarice,  was  fuch,  that  all  his 
ardour  proceeded  from  the  fear  of  his  not 
difpofing  of  his  drug,  as  he  demanded  24 
fols  for  a  fmall  phial  half  full.  This  man, 
in  appearance,  was  the  counterpart  of 
Shakefpear’s  apothecary ;  and  had  he  been 
of  Mantua,  I  fhould  have  concluded  him 
a  lineal  defcendant  of  c  that  caitiff'  <wretchy 
vuhoje  tattered  weeds  and  overwhelming 
brows ,  & cf  However,  upon  inquiry,  find¬ 
ing  his  drug  to  be  really  fome  preparation 
of  guaiacum,  I  fpread  it  over  my  cheek, 
and  in  half  an  hour  it  gave  me  eafe ; 
but  it  was  fo  ftrong,  that  had  it  been 

applied  to  the  eyes,  I  fuppofe  M- - 

would  never  have  feen  more.  He  is  per¬ 
fectly  recovered  by  ufing  plantain-water 
and  tutty. 

There  is  fomething  very  fhocking  in 
being  ferved  entirely  by  men,  till  cuftom 
and  neceflity  reconciles  you  in  fome  mea- 

furc 


1 
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fare  to  it.  There  are  no  females  to  be  feen 
in  an  Italian  inn.  Our  expences  here  are  Inn  ex- 
a  fequin  a  head  per  day  * ;  for  this  they  ptnceSe 
give  us  three  or  four  difhes,  confifting  of 
a  foup,  the  fowl  that  has  been  boiled  in  it, 
with ,  or  without  rice,  very  indifferent 
indeed;  a  fry  of  liver  and  brains,  or  fome 
fuch  thing  ;  thefe  are  our  Handing  difhes  ; 
befides  which,  they  vary  from  one  day  to 
another,  pigeons  a  la  crapodine ,  and  fome- 
timesragoued  in  oil;  partridges  in  fricando> 
and  with  cabbage,  &c. ;  but  their  conftant 
ufe  of  oil  (which  is  feldom  good)  even 

i  ' 

fometimes  in  their  foups,  is  extremely 
difgufting  to  us.  We  may  have  roaft 


*  The  <vajet  de  chamlre,  who  is  our  courier,  about  fix 
Jivres  per  day  ;  laquais  de  louage ,  40  fols  each,  and  they  find 
themfelves  As  the  wine  of  the  inn  is  not  good,  we  have 
any  fort  we  choofe,  by  the  flafk,  from  the  noble  families  of 
Doria,  Balbis,  Spinola,  Durazzo,  Grimaldi,  l3ct  tffe.  ;  for 
thefe  nobles  do  not  efteem  themfelves  at  all  debafed  by  vending 
a  flafk  of  wine,  or  a  halfpenny  worth  of  oil  and  vinegar,  and 
all  forts  of  liquors  by  the  glafs.  This  is  what  one  may  call 
trading  in  a  great  Jlyle.  There  is  nothing  a  noble  Genoefe 
would  not  fell ;  yet  they  fancy  themfelves  much  fuperior  in 
rank  to  what  is  called  the  mercantile  part  of  Genoa. 

Vol.  1.  R 


meat 
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meat  if  we  choofe  it ;  but  their  manner 

7 

of  roalling  is  thus,  after  oiling  the  meat 
with  a  feather,  they  fufpend  it  over  a  char¬ 
coal  fire,  until  it  is  become  fo  dry  and 
brittle  as  to  admit  of  pulverifation.  Fifh 

is  rarely  to  be  had,  except  upon  les  jours 
«  ^ 

maigre ,  when  the  galley  flaves,  chained  two 

and  two  together,  cry  it  about  the  ftreets ; 

.  *  '***••*  * 

it  generally  confifls  of  oyfters,  fhrimps,  fmall 
flounders,  and  fprats.  I  have  had  thefepoor 
creatures  called  up  to  the  door,  in  order  to 
buy  from  them  myfelf,  not  from  a  motive  of 
gluttony,  but  that  our  hoft  might  not  make 
a  hard  bargain  with  them.  They  wear  a 
kind  of  waiftcoat  and  trowfers  of  flannel ; 
their  heads  are  bare,  as  are  their  legs  and 
feet.  I  intend  to  go  on  board  the  galleys 
before  we  quit  Genoa,  when  I  fhall  be  able 
to  give  you  a  more  exad:  defcription  of 
them.  Thq  great  fcarcity  of  fifh  is  not 
owing  to  a  want  of  abundance  in  the  gulph, 
but  to  a  tax  upon  this  article  when  expofed 
for  fale  in  the  markets,  which  raifes  the 

price 
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price  to  the  buyer  above  that  of  butchers 
meat,  although  that  is  fold  at  twelve 
fols  the  pound ;  the  Genoefe  do  not  eat 
much  meat.  The  poorer  fort  efpecially 
live  almoft  entirely  upon  chefnuts  J  and 
macaroni.  Bread  is  excellent  here,  but  very 
dearf ;  the  corn  with  which  it  is  made  comes 
from  Sicily.  The  air  is  fo  much  warmer 
at  this  place  than  at  Turin,  that  we  can¬ 
not  bear  a  fire  in  our  apartment.  Here 
are  great  plenty  of  flowers,  which  are  fold 
extremely  cheap,  and  come  out  of  the  gar¬ 
dens  in  the  environs  of  Genoa.  Thefe 
bouquets  are  compofed  of  rofes,  carnations, 
china-pinks,  Catalonian  jeflamin,  violets  ; 

X  The  chefnuts  that  Campo  Maroni  afford  are  excel* 
lent,  and  have  not  that  cloying  fweetnefs  of  thofe  in  England. 
Water  melons  are  in  great  plenty,  and  grapes ;  but  thefe  are 
not  as  yet  quite  ripe.  Here  are  alfo  green  peas  of  a  very 
good  kind  ;  the  brocoli  would  be  excellent,  if  the  Italians 
knew  how  to  drefs  it. 

f  Fourteen  bakers  work  night  and  day  the  year  round. 
The  price  of  rolls  of  the  fize  of  thofe  called  French  rolls  at 
Bath,  are  dearer  by  a  halfpenny  than  in  that  town. 

R  2  the 
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the  green  of  Lavender-cotton,  dittany  of 
Crete,  and  a  very  aromatic  fweet-fcented 
rofemary ;  lavender  in  great  plenty,  and 
knotted  marjoram  of  an  exquifite  fmell. 

I  inclofe  you  the  copies  of  our  letters  to 
the  families  of  Spinola,  Balbis,  and  Du- 
razzo,  from  the  ambafiadrefs  of  Spain  r  and 
France ;  both  thefe  families  are  (un¬ 
luckily)  at  Novi.  This  circumftance 
will,  however,  leave  us  at  liberty  to  quit 
the  town  when  we  have  feen  every  thing 
worth  notice.  Madama  Balbis  and  Ma- 
dama  Durazzo  have  the  charader  of  be¬ 
ing  uncommonly  polite  to  ftrangers ;  the 
former  has  diftinguilhed  many  Englifh 
by  her  obliging  prejudices  to  that  nation; 
the  latter  is  fuppofed  to  be  rather  partial  to 
the  French ^ 

We  are  juft  returned  from  a  walk  about 
the  town.  The  Strada  Nuova,  and  Strada 
Balbi,  are  the  wideft  and  bell  ftreets.  The 
architedure  of  the  palaces  that  adorn  them 
3 


is 
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is  admirable,  and  would  appear  to  much 
greater  advantage  was  the  area  wider.  This 
circumftance  mu  ft  always  be  regretted  by 
the  lovers  of  architecture,  as  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  a  fpeCtator  to  place  himfelf  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  fee  the  fronts  in  a  proper 
point  of  view  :  the  houfes  are  alfo  ex¬ 
tremely  high.  Although  there  is  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  marble  in  this  country,  many  of  the 
palaces  are  painted  upon  the  outfide  with 
reprefentations  of  ruftic  bafes,  columns, 
entablatures,  frizes,  tfyc.  which  ought  to 
have  been  executed  in  marble.  Where  this 
painting  is  well  preferved,  it  deceives  at  a 
little  diflance,  by  a  truth  in  the  perfpective. 
The  colours  chiefly  made  ufe  of,  are  not  as 
well  chofen  as  I  think  they  might  have  been; 
for  inftance,  that  of  Grimaldi  is  almoft 
black  ;  of  Durazzo,  yellow  and  white ; 
others,  fhades  of  green  and  a  dirty  brick- 
duft  red.  The  marble  ornaments  of  moft 
of  the  door-cafes  are  magnificent,  and  in  a 

great  ftyle  of  architecture.  The  famous 

/ 

R  3  church 
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St.  Siro  church  of  St.  Siro  is  lined  throughout 

Church, 

with  marble ;  this  is  the  old  cathedral, 
remarkable  for  the  councils  held  here, 
and  the  plots  formed  for  revolutions, 
many  of  which  have  taken  place  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  hiftory  of  this  city.  It  now 
belongs  to  the  convent  of  the  Theatins. 
This  church  is  fo  ornamented  and  gilt, 
as  to  appear  loaded,  and  encumbered,  one 
decoration  hiding  another.  The  cieling 
is  painted  by  Carloni,  but  indifferent¬ 
ly,  the  colouring  too  yellow.  In  a  chapel 
is  a  Nativity,  by  Cambiagi ;  this  picture 
has  but  a  fmall  degree  of  merit.— Return¬ 
ing  home  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  we 
paffed  by  a  church  ;  perceiving  it  illuminat¬ 
ed,  we  entered  ;  there  we  found  a  very  con- 
fiderable  audience,  and  a  fine  band  of  mu- 
fick.  The  altar  was  richly  decked  ;  fifty- 
four  large  wax  tapers,  in  candlefticks  of 
filver  about  four  feet  high,  were  placed 
pyramidically  at  its  fides,  and  it  was  co¬ 
vered  with  relicks,  chefs  of  faints,  gar¬ 
lands 
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lands  of  flowers,  a  magnificent  fun,  an¬ 
gels,  &c.  in  filver.  The  appearance 
altogether  was  rather  theatrical  than  re¬ 
ligious  ;  the  mufic  good,  and  the  fym- 
phonies  fo  lively,  that  they  feemed  to  me 
to  announce  the  entry  of  the  ballet .  1 

could  think  of  nothing  but  dancing;  and 
had  I  not  been  fure  I  was  in  a  church,  I 
fhould  have  believed  myfelf  at  the  overture 
of  an  opera  :  nor  by  the  countenances  and 
manners  of  the  congregation,  could  you 
fuppofe  they  were  affifting  at  a  religions 
ceremony.  However,  fuperftition  is  not 
wanting  ;  the  people  who  enter  the  church, 
both  male  and  female,  drop  down  at  once 
upon  their  knees,  bow  their  heads  pro¬ 
foundly,  then  feize  the  holy-water  brufh, 
and  fprinkle  and  crofs  themfelves  with 
great  ardour,  ftriking  their  breafts  at  the 
fame  time.  I  plainly  perceived,  that  the 
fair  Genoefe  knew  how  to  unite  gallantry 
with  devotion  ;  and  that  many  of  thofe 
ladies,  who  had  been  the  moft  precife  in 

R  4  croffing 
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crofting  and  fprinkling,  had  been  no  lefs 
juft  to  the  hour  of  affignation.  There  is 
more  love  in  an  Italian  church  than  in  a 
French  theatre.  Many  handfome  women 
affifted  at  this  fpiritual  concert,  but  they 
do  not  owe  their  beauty  entirely  to  Na¬ 
ture;  their  complexions  are  for  the  moft 
part  brown  ;  and  have  generally  fine  black 
eyes,  whofe  fire  they  augment  by  rouge 
(but  not  laid  on  in  the  French  ftyle) ;  the 
Genoefe  endeavour  to  imitate  Nature.  They 
turn  to  good  account  the  great  veils  they 
wrap  their  heads  in,  as  they  can  orgner 
with  more  privacy,  by  their  artful  manner 
of  half- concealing  their  faces.  Some  noble 
ladies  were  there ;  they  wore  a  black 
gauze  hood  pulled  down  fo  as  to  cover  their 
faces,  but  not  conceal  them. — I  obferved  a 
few  pictures  in  this  church,  but  the  lamps 
that  were  burning  before  them  fmoked 
fo  much,  that  I  could  not  fee  whether  they 
were  good  or  bad — The  fituation  of  this 
town  is  fine  ;  it  forms  a  great  amphithe¬ 
atre, 
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atre,  fcooped  out  as  it  were  down  to  the  fea. 
Excepting  the  ftreets  I  mentioned,  all  the 
others  are  extremely  narrow  * :  I  fhould  alfo 
except  the  Piazza  del  Annonciata ,  which  is 
tolerably  large,  where  the  coaches  affemble 
and  wait ;  alfo  the  Porto  St.  Thomafo ,  before 
the  palace  of  P.  Doria,  is  confiderable  enough. 
The  houfes  are  flat  roofed,  and  have  either 

# 

a  low  parapet  round  the  top  of  the  wall,  or 
a  baluftrade,  on  which  are  placed  flower¬ 
pots,  containing  myrtles,  Catalonia  jefla- 
mine,  and  other  odoriferous  green-houfe 
plants,  which  live  out  all  the  winter  in  this 
mild  climate :  alfo,  I  obferved  feveral  an¬ 
nuals  and  perennials,  as  coxcombs,  trico¬ 
lors,  cardinals,  female  balfamines,  flocks, 
and  wall-flowers  ftill  in  perfection,  with 
the  addition  of  fome  fine  carnations.  There 
are  light  arbours,  or  what  the  French  call 

*  Narrow  fo  as  that,  from  the  upper  ftories  of  the  houfes, 
two  perfons  leaning  out  of  the  oppofite  windows  might  fhake 
hands  acrofs, 

v '  Berceaus 
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Berceaus  or  TreliJJe ,  painted  and  fixed  on 
thefe  fiat  roofs,  over  which  they  trail  wood- 
bine,  jeflamine,  gourd,  &c.  to  protect  them 
from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  the  women 
in  fine  weather  pafs  mofl  of  their  time  on 
the  tops  of  their  houfes,  I  mean  the  ftmple 
Bourgeoife ;  for  the  noble  ladies  have  mag¬ 
nificent  terrafles  that  communicate  with  their 
apartments,  and  which  are  ihaded  in  the  moil 
convenient  manner,  with  filk  awnings,  and 
alleys  formed  of  orange  and  lemon-trees, 
in  tubs. — We  have  deftined  to-morrow  for 
feeing  palaces  and  pictures.  I  fhall  leave 
the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  Genoefe 
to  my  laft  letter  from  this  place,  in  order 
to  be  as  full  as  I  can  upon  thofe  fubje£ts 
We  never  let  pafs  an  opportunity  of  pro* 
curing  information  from  thofe  we  converfe 
with,  in  order  to  compare  and  judge  of  the 
truth  by  their  differing  or  agreeing,  upon 
the  fame  matter,  Here  are  arrived 

two  Englifh  gentlemen  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ance 


1 


ance  *  *  #  *  *  This  has  been  a  very 
agreeable  circumftance  to  us. 


LETTER  XVI. 


November  the  6th. 


vifited  two  palaces  only;  the 


days  being  fhort,  and  the  iky  over- 
call,  it  was  not  poffible  to  fee  more  pic¬ 
tures  than  thefe  contain,  namely,  that  of 
Giacomo  Balbi,  and  the  other  (fituated  in 
the  fame  ftreet  that  bears  their  name)  Mar- 
cellino  Maria  Balbi.  In  both  are  a  great 
many  paintings  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  curious  ;  but  there  are  fome  few  in  the 
firlt,  which  I  think  Cochin  fays  more  of 
than  they  merit.  One  is  a  St.  Sebaftian, 
large  as  Nature,  by  Vandyke ;  it  wants 
life,  is  flat,  and,  I  think,  altogether,  one  of 
the  worft  pidures  I  have  feen  by  the  hand 
of  this  great  mailer. — Another,  reprefen: 
ing  a  poffelTed  woman,  two  old  men,  and  a 
child ;  but  it  is  fo  very  black,  that  I  think 
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V, an  dyke. 
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I  could  fafely  defy  a  connoiffeur  to  {hew  me 
its  merit. — A  Refurredion,  by  Tintoretto. 
The  afcending  figure  very  heavy,  and  poor¬ 
ly  attempted. — A  wretched  little  pidure, 
(in  my  opinion)  faid  by  Cochin  to  be  une 
Efqmjfe  jinie  dc  Rubens ,  and  much  com¬ 
mended  by  him. — In  the  firft  faloon  is  a 
large  pidure,  by  I^ucca  Giordano,  repre- 
fenting  Diogenes  feeking  a  man.  There 
are  two  incomparable  faces  in  the  group 
that  compofes  this  piece,  and  a  dog,  who, 
putting  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence  be¬ 
tween  his  mafter  and  Diogenes,  fhews  his 
teeth  to  the  latter. — A  Magdalen,  by  An¬ 
drea  del  Sarto,  as  they  pretend  ;  but  I  was 
fo  ft upid  as  to  miftake  it  for  a  family  por¬ 
trait. — Two  family  portraits,  by  Vandyke, 
large  as  life,  of  a  fenator  of  Genoa  and  his 
wife ;  they  are  very  good,  but  refemble 
each  other  fo  ftrongly,  that  I  was  on  the 
point  of  crowning  one  fottife  with  another, 
by  aiking  the  Conceirge  whether  they  were 
not  brother  and  fifter* — Two  large  land- 

fcapes, 


/ 


A 
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fcapes,  by  Rubens.  He  has  placed  the  Rubens, 
point  of  view  fo  high,  as  to  difcover  a 
greater  extent  of  profpeCt  than  can  ge¬ 
nerally  be  feen  in  Nature.  One  means 
to  reprefent  a  flat  country  ;  in  the  other, 
is  a  rainbow,  which  by  its  weight,  and 
want  of  glow  in  the  colouring,  falls  very 
fhort  of  its  brilliant  original. — A  picture  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus,  faid  to  be  by  Jacopo  Jacopo 
Baffano.—  A  Cardinal  in  converfation  with  Bairano* 
Luther  and  Calvin  ;  a  very  fine  picture ; 
l  the  keeping  admirable,  and  the  perfonages 
j  wonderfully  natural.  It  appears  to  be  the 
production  of  Gulio  Romano ;  but  the  Con-  Gulio 
ceirge  attributes  it  to  Sebaftien  del  Piambo.  Sebaftiea 
i  There  is  a  fly  fo  well  painted  on  this  pic-  Piamb°e 
1  ture,  that  ftrangers  always  attempt  to  brufh 
it  off,  although  it  is  uncommonly  large, 
and  placed  in  the  moil  confpicuous  part  of 
the  pidure. — The  portrait  of  a  Nun,  very 

f 

beautiful;  (I  think)  by  Capucino — -Two  Capucino. 
i  little  pictures,  by  Brughel,  on  copper,  re-  Brughei, 
prefenting  Adam  and  Eve.  They  pleafed 

me 
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me  much  more  than  they  did  Cochin ;  their 
nice  proportions,  the  dignity  and  manly 
expreflion  in  the  face  and  limbs  of  Adam ; 
the  delicacy,  foftnefs,  and  beautiful  fimpli- 
clty,  blended  with  the  innocence  which  our 
firft  mother  here  expreftes,  (for  probably 
the  moment  the  painter  chofe  was  prior  to 
her  acquaintance  with  the  devil)  renders 
»  the  character  of  this  picture  fo  amiable,  that 
you  may  look  at  it  a  confiderable  time, 
nor  find  its  merit  diminifh  by  the  moll 
rigid  examination.  Cochin  fays,  thefe 
pictures  are  highly  finilhed  ;  but  cold,  and 
of  a  colouring  void  of  frefhnefs  :  in  all 
which  criticifm,  the  height  of  finilhing  ex¬ 
cepted,  he  appears  to  be  totally  miftaken. 

Luc.  Gi-  — A  very  large  pidture,  by  Luc.  Giordano, 
ordano.  coiourjng  is  fine,  the  drawing  falfe  in 

many  of  the  figures.  By  the  horror  and  j] 

agitation,  with  diftortions,  ftrongly  expreff- 

ed  in  the  female  figures,  confufed  among 

the  Roman  foldiers,  the  pidlure  ftruck  me,  ,j 

at  firft,  as  reprefenting  the  Murder  of  the: 

Innocents ; 
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Innocents  but,  upon  a  nearer  examination* 
I  perceived  it  to  be  the  Rape  of  the  Sa¬ 
bines.  There  are  two  of  thefe  Sabines 
whofe  figures  are  ftrikingly  well  executed : 
one,  whom  a  foldier  is  lifting  up  from  the 
ground  with  great  violence;  her  fright,  dif- 

i  r  ....  \ 

ordered  hair,  drefs,  and  countenance  are  fo 
expreffive,  that  I  could  have  fancied  I  heard 
her  fcr earns  :  another,  whofe  back  is  turned 
to  the  fpedators,  lofes  no  expreffion  by 
not  fhewing  her  face  ;  her  diftrefs  is  to  be 
read  in  the  countenance  of  the  foldier,  who 

r 

is  forcing  her  away,  and  who  difcovers 
more  feelings  of  compafiion  upon  the  oc- 
cafion  than  any  of  the  others, — Oppofite  to 
this  piece  is  one  by  the  fame  hand;  the 
fubjedt,  Perfeus  conquering  his  enemies,  by 
turning  towards  them  the  Medufa’s  head, 
fixed  in  his  fhield  :  they  transform-  into 
marble  at  that  horrible  afpedt ;  and  the 
painter  has  very  ingenioufly  tinted  thefe 
warriors,  fo  as  to  reprefent  the  gradual  me- 
tamorphofe,  from  great  ftiffnefs  of  mufcles 

tp 
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to  abfolute  hard  marble,  the  carnation  of 
the  flefh  declining  through  the  degrees  of 
palenefs  to  tranfparent  whitenefs,  with  a 
variety  in  the  efFedt  that  is  admirable;  fuch 
as,  one  man  attempting  to  fly,  having 
caught  a  glance  of  the  Fury’s  face,  his  fea¬ 
tures  and  part  of  his  body  are  already  hard¬ 
ened  into  marble,  whilft  his  legs  are  en¬ 
deavouring  in  vain  to  aid  him  to  efcape 
the  impending  petrifying  power.  Another, 
aiming  a  ftroke  of  a  fabre  at  the  fhield,  has 
juft  time  to  fhew  in  his  countenance,  his 
horror  and  amazement  at  the  coldnefs  and 
impotency  of  his  whitening  arm.— Ano¬ 
ther,  by  the  fame  author ;  the  fubjedt, 
Jezebel  devoured  by  dogs.  This  pidhire 
may  not  be  inferior  to  the  other  two  ;  but 
the  hiftory  it  reprefents  is  fo  horrible,  that 
although  I  am  perfedtly  convinced  one 
might,  by  confidering  it,  have  difcovered 
great  merit,  yet,  after  a  curfory  view,  I 
could  not  bring  myfelf  to  dwell  upon  the 
reprefentation  of  a  cataftrophe  attended 

with 
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with  fo  many  difgufting  circum fiances® 
There  is  a  man  on  horfeback  in  this  picture, 
no  doubt  jehu,  who  by  hispalenefs,  and  the 
expreffion  of  his  features,  looking  on  at  this 
frightful  piece  of  juftice,  feems  to  be  as  much 
fhocked  as  an  indifferent  fpedator  could  be 
fuppofed  to  be.— — A  St.  John  Baptift,  by 
Guercino;  a  good  picture. — A  Holy  Fa¬ 
mily,  of  Rubens,  with  a  cradle.  The  Vir¬ 
gin  is  homely  ;  the  other  figures  are  very 
well.  I  think  Cochin  fays  more  of  it  than 
it  deferves,  although  he  does  not  think  it 
by  Rubens,  but  rather  a  beautiful  copy  by 
a  fkilful  painter. — Venus  and  Cupid,  by 
Paris  Bordone.  (Cochin  attributes  it  to 
Tiziano.)  The  Venus  appears  to  be  very 
old  in  this  picture,  a  circumftance  fo  in- 
confiftent  with  every  idea  attached  to  this 
goddefs,  that  it  nearly  deftroys  by  its  ab- 
furdity  its  pretenfions  to  merit.— A  Beggar, 
who  holds  a  book,  and  is  laughing  immo¬ 
derately,  by  Efpagnioletto.  Admirably  na¬ 
tural,  and  very  comic;  although  it  wants  an 
Vol,  I,  S  expla- 
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explanation,  and  feems  to  have  been 
painted  on  fome  particular  occafion.  — A 
large  picture ;  very  indifferent.  By  the 
obfcurity  of  the  fubjedt,  it  feems  alle¬ 
gorical  ;  a  woman  attended  by  her  maids. 
—A  Hero,  a  Fury,  a  Tiger,  &c.  This 
piece  of  coofufion  is  by  Luc  Giordano.  A 
picture  which  ftruck  my  fancy,  as  being 
very  good,  though  not  mentioned  by  any 
of  the  travellers  whom  I  have  read ;  it 
reprefents  a  beautiful  woman,  prepar¬ 
ing  to  flab  a  fleeping  warrior ;  but  a 
Cupid  fufpends  the  affaffi nation,  by  feiz- 
ing  her  arm.  There  is  great  corredt- 
nefs  of  defign,  particularly  in  the  Cupid 
and  the  woman  ;  the  latter  is  finely  draped 
in  white,  and  full  of  grace.  The  co¬ 
louring  has  much  of  Guido’s,  a  light  olive 
and  white,  fhaded  to  grey.  Here  are 
fome  other  pictures  which  I  omit,  not  be¬ 
ing  fufficiently  interefting  to  require  par* 
ticular  notice. 
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The  Palace  of  Marchefe  Francefco  Ma¬ 
ria  Balbi  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  Genoa;  it 
confifts  of  two  noble  apartments  on  the 
fecond  floor ;  under  which  are  open  gal¬ 
leries  :  pillars  of  the  Doric  order  encom- 
pafs  thefe  galleries,  and  ferve  to  fupport  the 
above  apartments.  This  architecture  has 
a  fine  effeCt. —The  firft  pictures  that  ftrike 
you  on  entering  the  apartment,  are  a 
Family-portrait,  finely  executed  by  Van¬ 
dyke,  and  a  large  piece  by  Capacino,  the 
fubjeCt  Jofeph  explaining  the  dreams  of 
Pharaoh’s  butler  and  baker.  This  is  a 
great  and  capital  picture;  Jofeph’s  figure, 
attitude,  and  face  are  truly  expreffive  of 
his  character;  in  the  latter,  the  features, 
without  being  fo  regular  as  to  form  perfect 
beauty,  convey  the  idea  of  vaft  fuperiority 
of  genius  above  his  fellow- fufferers,  as  well 
as  magnanimity  and  greatnefs  of  mind, 
which  ftrongly  diftinguifh  him  from  his 
unhappy  companions*  The  butler,  who 
is  liftening  with  eagernefs  to  Jofeph,  does 
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not  negle£t  to  give  a  proper  degree  of 
attention  to  a  hafket  of  grapes,  the  juice 
of  which  he  is  preffing  out  with  his  hands* 
This  fubject  is  treated  in  a  manner  that 
makes  it  very  interefting  ;  the  infide  of  the 
prifon,  and  the  infignia  proper  to  fuch  a 
place,  have  not  been  neglected,  the  colouring 
Vale  no  Js  agreeable. — The  cieling,  painted  by  Va¬ 

lerio  Caftelli,  is  a  miferable  performance: 
was  I  the  owner  of  this  palace,  I  would 
have  it  white-wafhed  over* — In  the  firft 
G  acopo  falcon,  a  Market,  by  Giacopo  Baflano,  not 

Baflano.  J  r 

as  well  as  other  pi&ures  I  have  feen  of 
Tiziano.  this  mafter.  A  large  pidure  by  Tizi- 
ano ;  fubjed,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
The  perfonages  finely  done,  their  colour¬ 
ing  worthy  of  the  author ;  but  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  he  underftood  nothing  of 
trees,  landfcape,  or  perfpe£tive ;  a  mod 
furprifing  chaos  occupying  the  back-ground. 
Sarzano.  A  Baccanale  by  Sarzano  :  a  Angular  idea, 
but  tolerably  well  executed.  Andromeda 
Guerdoda  chained  to  the  rock,  by  Guercio  da  Cento: 

Cento.  7  J 

but 
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but  indifferent.  A  feafl;  given  by  fhep- 
herds  to  Tamar;  not  much  better.  Su- 
fanna  tempted  by  the  Elders,  by  Lucio 
Maffari :  the  old  gentlemen  perfectly  in 
charatter,  and  as  much  variety  in  their 
perfons  and  attitudes  as  the  uniformity  of 
their  willies  admits  of.  As  for  the  fair 
Sufanna,  £he  is  rather  too  robuft  to  be 
beautiful,  and  fufficiently  Coloffal  to  have 
amply  defended  herfelf  againft  the  affaults 
of  her  aged  admirers. — In  the  fecond  fa- 
loon,  the  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Van¬ 
dyke  :  the  face  is  good,  the  hands  and  dra¬ 
pery  but  indifferent.  St.  Francefco  d’Af- 
fili,  by  Annibal  Caracci :  an  excellent  pic¬ 
ture  ;  the  Saint  is  penetrated  with  the  moft 
lively  devotion.  A  St.  Jerome  with  Angels, 
by  Agoflino  Caracci :  not  equal  to  the  for¬ 
mer.  A  Danae,  by  Paris  Bordone :  this 
pidure  poffeffes  no  great  merit.  A  Bam¬ 
bino  and  Madona :  there  is  much  foftnefs 
and  roundnefs  'in  the  picture ;  but  it  is 
more  amiable  than  great :  the  fampler  and 
,  S  3  balls 
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balls  of  worfted  on  a  table,  are  well  imi¬ 
tated.  St.  Catherine  and  two  Priefts,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  catalogue  as  Opera  BelliJJiwa 
del  Tiziano .  I  believe  he  would  be  much 
mortified,  did  he  know  this  pidture  was 
imputed  to  him.  Our  Saviour  in  the 
Garden,  attributed  (as  falfely)  to  Michael 

Luca  <TO-  Angelo  Buonarroti.  A  Nativity,  by  Luca 

lando. 

d301ando :  the  Virgin  is  red  haired,  pale 
complexioned,  and  homely.  In  a  baiket 
near  her,  is  a  cuihion  and  bobbins,  with 
fome  lace  begun,  and  a  pair  of  pattins  near. 
A  Venus  with  two  Cupids,  marked  in  the 
catalogue,  Opera  Rara  di  Annibale  CaraccL 
I  believe  rare  enough ;  for  he  certainly 
was  not  capable  of  producing  upon  canvas 
inch  a  coarfe,  vulgar  wench,  with  a  couple 

Tirana,  of  fturdy  brats.  A  Flagellation,  by  Ti¬ 
ziano  :  this  is  fa  blackened  by  time  or 
accident,  that  it  is  .difficult  to  difcern 
how  very  fine  it  has  been ;  by  the  little 
that  remains  you  may  ftill  judge  of  its 
jfu  peri  or  merit.  A  Portrait  of  a  young 
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girl,  by  Annlbal  Caracei :  this  is  a  per-  Annibal 
fe£i  reprefentation  of  the  moft  beautiful 
nature.  Two  Ovals,  which  are  placed 
to  great  difadvantage  in  the  angles  between 
the  windows  and  doors ;  they  are  heads, 
one  of  a  man,  the  other  of  a  woman  ;  the 
latter  in  particular  is  extremely  good.  They 
are  by  Gulio  Cefare  Proccacino.— In  the  po!lc;Ce' 

J  Jare  Froc- 

third  falcon,  a  large  picture ;  the  fubjedt  cacm0s 
the  Converfion  of  St.  Paul.  The  reprefen¬ 
tation  of  fo extraordinary  a  miracle  has  given 
the  painter  full  fcope  for  the  difplay  of  his 
utmoft  abilities.  St,  Paul  is  fallen  to  the 
ground,  with  both  his  hands  he  partly  covers 
his  face,  and  expreffes  more,  if  poffible,  than 
had  his  whole  face  appeared ;  at  leaft,  the 
imagination  fupplies  the  reft  better  (per¬ 
haps)  than  could  have  done  the  pencil  of 
the  famous  Michael  Angelo  de Caravaggio;  Michael 

Angelo  da 

although  he  is  fuperlatively  great  in  his  Caravag- 
figure  of  the  Centurion,  whofe  amazement 
is  excited  by  different  motives  from  that  of 
St.  Paul ;  as  the  ftarting  of  the  horfe,  the 

S  4  fall 
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fall  of  the  Saint,  and  the  loudnefs  of  the 
thunder;  for  his  countenance  plainly  indi¬ 
cates  a  total  unconfcioufnefs  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  vifion.  A  hlafphemous  reprefen  ta¬ 
il  on  of  God  the  Father ;  this  difgraces  the 
whole  picture.  Befides  the  abfurdity  of 
the  manner  of  fupporting  this  impious  re¬ 
prefen  tation  (which  the  attempt  to  rep  re- 
feat  is  ahfolutely  forbid)  the  perfpeftive,  or 
keeping  is  totally  wanting.  However,  the 
light  is  finely  thrown,  and  the  heavenly 
brightnefs  oppofes  and  furpaffes  that  of  the 
day ;  fo  that  the  dare  obfcure  is  ex  prefled  as 
it  were  by  two  different  lights,  the  former 
being  tranfcendently  more  glorious  than 
the  latter.  A  St.  jofeph  and  Infant  Jefus, 

Capudno.  by  Capucino  :  the  child  is  but  poorly  done. 

Vandyke.  ^ n  blcce  Huomo,  by  Vandyke  :  a  very 
fine  pidure.  A  Blackmoor  in  the  back¬ 
ground  ftrikes  you  with  horror;  the  painter 
having  affembled  together  in  this  counte¬ 
nance  all  the  cruelty,  malice,  and  envy  that 
can  be  expreffed  in  a  black  face,  accompa- 
’ .  ' .  nicd 
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Ji- 

nied  with  a  hideous  grin.  A  Madona  and 
a  fleeping  Bambino  on  her  lap ;  a  garland 
of  flowers  enclofes  the  figures  :  the  child  is 

well  drawn,  his  fleep  natural,  and  attitude 

/ 

unaffe&ed ;  by  Gioyanni  Rofa.  St.  John 
in  the  Defert :  a  tolerable  pidture ;  by 
Guido  Reni.  A  beautiful  Magdalen  re¬ 
pentant  and  contrite,  but  not  forfaken  by 

.1  (  V 

the  Graces ;  the  author  Annibal  Caracci. 
A  Virgin,  with  her  infant  fon  {landing 
on  her  lap  ;  trying  to  catch  at  a  pomegra¬ 
nate  flie  holds  out  of  his  reach.  He  is 
the  handfomeft  child  you  can  form  any 
idea  of ;  good  fenfe,  the  utmoft  fweetnefs 
and  good-nature  are  blended  with  a  ftrong 
expreffion  of  impatience  to  attain  the  fruit. 
The  colour,  drawing,  &c .  are  capital.  By 
Vandyke.  St,  Jerome  in  the  Defert,  by 
Titian  ;  the  Saint  very  well,  but  the  Defert 
deteftable.  A  finall  oval  pidture,  reprefent- 
ing  a  Madona  and  Bambino  afleep  on  her 
lap  ;  a  fine  carnation  fpread  over  the  fleep- 
in  g  infant ;  his  head  and  arms  hanging  down 
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liftlefs,  the  mouth  a  little  open,  and  a  moft 
profound  fleep,  are  all  well-imitated :  by 
Camilla  Procaccino.  There  are  more  pic¬ 
tures  in  this  faloon,  but  1  will  not  trouble 
you  with  them ;  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
as  much  merit  as  thofe  I  have  named.— In 
the  fourth  faloon,  a  large  pidure  ;  the  fub- 
jed  is  a  group  reprefenting  the  Virgin,  the 
infant  Jefus,  the  three  wives  of  Rubens, 
feveral  Saints  and  Angels ;  alfo  a  man  arm¬ 
ed  in  a  coat  of  mail.  This  laft  figure  is 
admirably  done,  but  does  not  feem  to  have 
any  bufinefs  in  this  picture,  any  more  than 
Rubens-s  wives,  who  are  all  vulgar  and 
ugly.  This  piece,  as  you  may  fuppofe,  is 
by  Rubens.  A  very  good  pidure  of  St. 

Jerome  reading,  by  Guido  Reni.  There 
are  other  pidures  in  this  fourth  falcon, 
but  I  do  not  mention  them,  for  the  rea- 
fons  I  gave  before,  in  regard  to  the  for¬ 
mer. — In  the  gallery,  the  wife  and  fon 
of  Vandyke.  One  of  the  moft  perfed 
productions  of  this  admirable  painter ; 

the 
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the  child  in  particular  is  inimitable.  A  Na¬ 
tivity  ;  the  Virgin-mother  mod  beautiful ; 
the  child  is  natural  to  perfection ;  he 
fhrinks,  and  turns  himfelf  from  the  cold 
air  towards  the  bofom  of  the  Virgin,  as 
if  to  feek  for  fhelter  from  the  fituation 
a  new-born  infant  mud  necelfarily  feel 
himfelf  expofed  to,  added  to  the  incle¬ 
mencies  of  the  weather,  without  any  other 
protection  than  that  of  a  ruined  liable, 
or  bed  than  a  heap  of  ftraw  upon 
which  he  is  laid.  This  fcene  is  ftrongly 

reprefented  by  the  energetic  pencil  of  the 
great  Corregio.  Vandyke’s  portrait,  by 
himfelf  $  a  duplicate  of  what  I  have  feen 
before  at  Turin.  A  Portrait,  faid  to  be  by 
Holbens ;  but  I  doubt  it.  A  handfome- 
faced  Lucretia;  but  her  hands  lame,  and 
very  ill  done  indeed ;  although  the  dagger 
is  half-buried  in  her  bread,  yet  it  fits  the 
wound  fo  nicely,  that  no  blood,  nor  any 
mark  of  being  wounded  appears:  this  is  by 
Titian.  A  Magdalen  tranfported  into  Hea¬ 
ven 
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ven  by  Angels ;  her  face  fine,  and  fore- 
fhortened  with  great  judgment  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  ;  her  long  yellow  hair  exceedingly  well 
done,  and  as  much  grace  as  a  figure  can. 
exprefs  thus  conveyed  by  other  figures. 
This  picture  is  by  Guido  Rheni.  A  Temp¬ 
tation  of  St.  Anthony,  by  Rrughel;  this 
painter  has  here  exhibited  a  wonderful  com¬ 
pany,  all  calculated  to  teafe  and  torment 
poor  St.  Anthony,  who  is  more  frightened 
than  tempted  ;  being  furrounded  with  fly¬ 
ing  monfters  vomiting  flames,  devils  and 

dwarfs  riding  upon  winged  fillies,  wanton 

♦ 

women  with  fcaly  tails  like  mermaids,  and 
a  thoufand  fuch  fancies  of  diftempered 
brains,  that  you  would  think  he  had  been 
raving  in  a  fever  'when  he  compofed  this 
piece.  There  are,  I  believe,  half  a  dozen 
more  pictures  in  this  gallery  than  I  have 
mentioned;  but  as  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  great  fhare  of  merit,  I  fhall  not 
trouble  you  with  an  account  of  them. 
Adieu.  I  fear  to  mifs  a  poft,  fo  I  fhall 

only 
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only  add,  that  thefe  palaces  want  new-fui> 
niftiing  and  frefh  gilding ;  both  have  been 
fine,  but  are  at  prefent  exceedingly  out  of 
repair.— The  floors  all  paved  with  brick, 
and  ill  painted  ;  too  many  doors  in  every 
room ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  moll  uncom« 
fortable  dwelling-houfes  ;  but  it  feems  the 
Balbis  do  not  inhabit  their  fine  apartments, 
except  when  they  have  a  converfatione ,  or 
affembly ;  for  in  general  they  live  as  high 
as  their  houfes  admit  of,  and  occupy  a  few 
rooms,  very  much  inferior  in  fize,  cleanli- 
nefs,  and  furniture  to  thofe  fhewn  to  {gran¬ 
gers.  I  have  no  more  time  than  to  allure 
you  how  much  I  am, 
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Letter  xvii. 

Genoa,  November  9th* 

J  HAVE  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive 
another  packet  of  letters  from  Turin* 
which  our  banker  T — - —  has  forwarded 
to  us.  I  am  overjoyed  to  find,  amongft 
the  many  agreeable  things  they  contain* 
that  you  are  perfe&ly  fatisfied  with  me* 
and  very  much  flattered  that  you  give  my 
catalogue  of  pictures,  roads,  &c.  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  thofe  of  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  #* 

&c.  <&c.  but  as  I  am  confcious  of  the  par¬ 
tiality  of  both  you  and  M— — ,  I  ought 
to  fear  flattering  myfelf  on  my  own  dif- 
cernment,  All  I  can  honeftly  aflert  is* 
that  I  fpeak  the  truth  to  the  befl;  of  my 
judgment,  and  am  far  from  prefuming 
my  opinion  in  works  of  tafte  to  be  what 
you  fuppofe.  Thofe  pictures  particularly 
that  are  univerfally  admired,  and  con-" 

fidered 
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fidered  as  Chef  d’Oeuvres,  I  may  poffibly 
do  injuftice  to  by  my  defcriptions ;  but  as 
I  know  you  had  rather  have  any  defcrip-^ 
tion  that  can  convey  fome  idea  of  a  pidture, 
than  have  the  epithet  very  fine,  very  good* 
&c,  repeated  without  end  ;  fo  you  mud  not 
be  furprifed  at  the  length  of  my  letters, 
which  I  fear  will  increafe,  even  to  tediouf- 
nefs,  when  we  fhall  have  reached  Rome 
and  Naples.  But  not  to  anticipate,  by 
augmenting  the  prefent  more  than  is  ne- 
ceflary,  I  fhall  proceed  to  inform  you,  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  of  the  contents  of  the  pa¬ 
laces  of  Durazzo,  Pallavlcine,  Doria,  <&c. 
as  alfo  fomething  of  the  churches. 

An  Abigail  and  David  :  too  much  black¬ 
ened  in  the  fhaded  parts,  and  become  fo 
pale  in  the  light,  as  to  be  almofl:  void  of 
merit.  A  Pidhire,  the  fubjedt  of  which  is. 
Render  to  Cxfar  that  which  belongs  to  Ctffar, 
as  fine  for  colouring  as  can  be  wifhed. 
But  I  do  not  think  this  fubjedt  is  very  pro¬ 
per  to  be  reprefented  in  a  pidture ;  it  is  not 

fufficiently 
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G  uercino. 


Julio  Ce- 
iare  Pro- 
caccino. 


fufficiently  marked  for  a  painter  to  kno# 
well  what  expreffion  and  charader  to  give 
to  each  figure  of  the  group.  David  giving 
the  letter  containing  the  order  for  Uriah’s 
death :  This,  Guercino  has  made  more 
of  than  he  has  of  the  former ;  the  mod 
ignorant  in  the  art  of  painting  cannot 
avoid  perceiving  the  merits  of  this  pidurej 
particularly  in  the  perfon  of  David,  to 
whom  this  ad  of  tyranny  appears  by  no 
means  familiar ;  fo  that  he  feems  to  wifh 
to  revoke  the  order,  which  at  the  fame 
time  his  paffions  compel  him  to  perfift  in. 
It  is  aftonifliing  how  a  painter  could,  in 
reprefenting  one  moment  of  time,  convey 
to  the  mind  of  the  fpedator  fuch  a  crowd 
of  ideas.  Guercino’s  colouring,  in  general, 
is  not,  in  my  opinion,  very  agreeable ; 
there  is  too  much  purple  and  lilak,  or  a 
light  red  purple  and  white,  in  almoft  all  his 
pidures.  The  woman  taken  in  Adultery, 
by  Julio  Cefare  Procaccino :  the  colouring 
is  too  red  and  flaring,  and  the  woman  not 

handfome* 
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handfome.  A  finall  pidture  of  the  Martyr- 
doni  of  St.  Stephen :  this  is  a  fine  morfel 
for  defign,  charadter,  colouring,  &c.  by 
Caracci.  An  excellent  copy  of  a  famous 
Magdalene  by  Titian.  Portia  fwallowing 
live  coals;  another  copy  from  Guido.  Ha- 
gar,  her  Child,  and  an  Angel :  this  pidture 
is  very  interefting;  the  diftrefs  of  Hagar 
is  worked  up  to  the  higheft  pitch ;  the 
child  is  in  the  agonies  of  death ;  the  foreft 
wild,  and  the  reft  of  the  country  parched 

V 

and  dry.  The  whole  pidture  taken  toge¬ 
ther-  is  well  compofed  ;  by  Carlo  Cignani. 
A  beautiful  fleeping  Child,  by  Guido.  Two 
philofophers,  Democritus  and  Heraclitus, 
by  Efpagnolette  :  there  is  a  life  and  a  force 
in  the  manner  of  this  mafter,  that  was  he 
a  poet,  inftead  of  a  painter,  we  ftiould 
fay,  his  works  infpire  more  horror  than 
terror  and  pity.  Two  or  three  pidtures 
of  children  by  Vandyke,  as  natural  as 
poffible ;  and  a  very  fine  pidture  of  a 
Vol.  L  T  fleeping 
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deeping  Venus  and*  a  Satyr;  its  only  fault 
is  being  too  red. 

O*  r  \ 

In  the  palace  of  Marcellind  Durazzo  are 
three  capital  pictures,  by  Luc  Giordano  : 
the  fubjedtof  the  firft  is  Seneca  in  the  Bath. 
Although  this  pi&ure  is  highly  efteemed 
here,  yet  I  think  that  in  the  pof&ffion  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  much  fuperior  to  it; 
for  in  this  the  character  of  Seneca  has  the 
bafenefs  of  that  of  a  Have,  though  his  difciples 
poflefs  all  the  dignity  of  virtue  which  fhould 
not  lefs  appear  to  belong  to  their  mafier.  In 
the  pidture  at  Blenheim,  Seneca's  charadler 
is  finely  fuftained,  and  the  colour,  I  think,  is 
more  mellow.  The  fecood  reprefents  Olindus 
and  Sophronia  faftened  to  a  pile  of  wood ; 
Clorinda  appearing,  flops  the  executioner. 
The  moment  the  painter  has  chofen  is  from 
thefe  two  lines  of  Taffo  : 

Sono  amho  Jlretti  at  palo  e  volto 

E  it  tergo  al  tergo ,  il  volto  afcofo  al  volto . 

6 
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The  figure  of  Sophronia  is  graceful  and 
charming  ;  her  lover  is  tolerable ;  but  Clo- 
rinda  has  not  had  juft  ice  done  her  :  the  co* 
louring  is  rather  too  yellow,  but  the  light 
thrown  with  great  judgment.  The  third  is 

Phineus  overcome  by  the  view  of  Medufa’s 

* 

head  :  this  head  and  the  figure  of  Perfeus  fall 
very  Ihort  of  the  excellence  that  might  be 
expelled  from  Luc  Giordano.  The  next 
capital  picture  is  by  Paul  Veronefe;  the 
fubjed  the  anointing  of  our  Saviour’s  feet 
in  the  houfe  of  the  Fharifee.  This  pic¬ 
ture  is  greatly  admired  by  ConnoiJJeurs ; 
never thelefs  I  do  not  like  the  Magdalene, 
one  of  the  principal  figures,  and  the  mod 
efteemed ;  her  attitude  appears  unnatural, 
the  drawing  is  falfe,  and  fails  in  the 
keeping ;  her  character  that  of  a  common 
ftreet-walker.  Paul  Veronefe  had  forgot 
the  feven  devils  were  cafi  out  of  her  long 
before  fhe  performed  this  act  of  devotion. 
However,  to  fee  this  pidure,  fo  as  to  do  it 
juftice,  it  muft  be  contemplated  in  a  large 

T  s>  looking- 
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looking-glafs,  placed  fo  as  to  fhew  its 
merits  to  the  greateft  advantage.  As  to 
the  carnation  of  the  ilefh,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  fluffs,  Paul  is  almoft  without  a  com¬ 
petitor.  A  fragment  of  a  picture,  repre¬ 
senting  the  crucifixion.  More  than  one 
half  has  been  confumed  by  fire ;  what  re¬ 
mains  is  in  the  greateft  manner,  and  can¬ 
not  be  too  much  admired  :  this  is  by  Tin¬ 
toretto.  A  very  large  picture  by  Rubens ; 
the  fubjeCt,  Juno  fitting  in  all  majefty,  hav¬ 
ing  commanded  the  eyes  of  Argus  to  be 
placed  in  her  peacocks  tails;  her  maid  of 
honour,  Mifs  Iris,  is  picking  them  out  of 
Argus’s  head  with  a  bodkin,  and  prefents 
them  to  little  Cupids,  who  are  all  bufy  in 
flicking  them  into  the  tails  of  the  peacocks. 
The  trunk  of  Argus,  but  juft  beheaded,  is 
too  well  done  to  bear  contemplation  ;  the 
veins  of  the  neck  ftill  fpouting  blood,  is 
very  fhocking  :  the  unfeeling  characters  of 
Juno  and  Iris,  though  well  done  in  them- 
felves,  are  difgufting,  from  the  inhumanity 

2  '  of 
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of  their  occupations  ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
this  pi£ture  is  very  difagreeable,  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fubjeCt  ;  the  drapery  being 
admirable,  the  grouping  fine,  and  the  co¬ 
louring  perfed.  A  picture  reprefenting  a 
High  Prieft ;  it  is  a  fine  morfel,  by  Rem¬ 
brandt.  A  Holy  Family,  with  St.  Elizabeth 
and  St.  John  :  the  head  of  the  Virgin,  for 
grace,  drawing,  and  colouring,  is  admirable. 
St.  Elizabeth  is  as .  fine  an  old  woman  as 
can  be  imagined,  and  the  infant  Jefiis  as 
perfeCt  in  every  refpeCt  as  the  rnoft  beau¬ 
tiful  child  can  be ;  les  graces  enfantine> 
that  the  French  admire  fo  much,  An¬ 
drea  del  Sarto  has  hit  off  in  the  luck- 
iefit  manner.  This  piece  is  worthy  the 
admiration  of  the  curious.  A  Saint 
Catherine  reading  ;  fhe  is  quite  alive, 
and  exceedingly  handfome ;  by  Carlo 
Dolci.  A  portrait  of  a  woman,  finely 
painted,  on  paper,  by  Vandyke.— In  one  of 
the  oratories,  a  beautiful  Madona,  by  Saffo 
Ferrato.  Another  St.  Catherine,  Queen 
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of  Sweden,  by  Carlo  Dolci.  Six  pictures 
of  Caftiglione,  greatly  efteemed ;  that  which 
reprefents  a  Bacchanal  is  the  beft.  There 
are  feveral  more  pidtures  worthy  of  notice 
in  this  palace ;  but  I  fpare  yoq,  for  I  feel 
you  wifh  I  had  done  ;  however,  if  here¬ 
after  you  fhould  be  curious  about  the  reft, 
I  can  fhew  you  a  pocket-book  in  which 
they  are  all  entered  :  at  prefent  I  fhall  add 
but  one  more*  an  original  portrait  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  This  pidlure  (as  the  Conceirge 
told  us)  w'as  preferred  to  the  mafter  of  the 
houfe  by  a  young  Englifli  nobleman,  who 
fent  it  from  England  as  a  return  for  feme 
civilities  he  had  received  during  his  refi~ 
dence  at  Genoa  ;  but  he  had  forgot  his 
name.  This  portrait  is  very  handfome,  and 
is  dreffed  in  the  faihion  of  the  day,  which 
is  curious  ;  a  green  hat,  of  an  oval  form, 
becomes  her  wonderfully.  I  am  ftrongly 
inclined  to  believe  it  an  original  by  the  at* 
titude,  which  is  natural  to  a  fault  ;  fhe 
wants  grace,  but  is  full  of  good  humour* 

The 
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The  painter  has  failed  in  the  hands ;  the 
author  of  this  picture  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  catalogue.-r-A  baifo  relievo,  in  Carara 
marble,  reprefenting  an  infant  Jefus  afleep 
upon  a  heap  of  ftraw.  This  is  by  Parodi, 
and  is  tolerably  well  done.  There  are  four 
ftatues,  by  the  fame,  after  the  manner  of 
Bernini;  and  two  others  by  Baratta  di 
Carara :  not  void  of  merit.— One  en¬ 
tire  piece  of  fculpture ;  the  fubjedt,  the 
Rape  of  Proferpine  ;  the  flefh  is  not  defti- 
tute  of  the  appearance  of  flexibility,  but 
the  attitudes  are  extraordinary.  This  block 
of  marble  is  lo  perfedt,  that  if  ftruck  with 
the  finger  it  founds  like  a  bell ;  it  is  alfo 
of  a  beautiful  whitenefs.  The  fculptor’s 
name,  Schiafino  of  Genoa;  he  worked  after 
the  models  of  the  Chevalier  Rufconi,  his 
matter.— But  the  only  very  valuable  piece 
of  antique  fculpture,  is  a  bufto  of  Vi  tel¬ 
ling  ;  it  is  admirable,  and  fo  natural,  that 
one  inftindtively  touches  the  face  to  try 
if  it  will  not  yield.  It  has  acquired 
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by  time,  or  by  having  lain  in  water,  cer¬ 
tain  fmall  punctures  on  the  furface,  no 
ftatuary  would  have  ventured  to  have 

attempted  with  the  chiffel,  which  have 

* 

an  extraordinary  good  effect- - Can  you 

hear  of  more  pictures  ?  Here  then  are 
thofe  of  the  palace  of  Pallavicini,  with 
which  I  fhall  conclude  this  letter ;  for  hap¬ 
pily  for  you,  there  is.  a  law- hi  it  in  the  fa^ 
mily  *  of  theprefent  poffefforof  the  paint¬ 
ings  contained  in  the  Palazzo  Brignoletti ; 
fo  they  are  taken  down  and  locked  up,  until 
the  caufe  fhall  be  decided.  My  next  let¬ 
ter  will  be  amply  provided  for,  by  the 
churches,  the  villas,  the  halls  for  the  greater 
and  leffer  councils,  &c. 


The  befi:  paintings  in  the  palace  of  Pal¬ 
lavicini  *f*,  are  a  fmall  Magdalen  fitting; 

*  The  pictures  are  (probably)  to  be  divided  with  the 
Princefs  of  Monaco ;  and  the  prefect  pofteiTcr  fears  to  let 
them  be  feen,  left  fome  value  fhould  be  put  upon  them,  and 
come  to  the  ears  of  the  Princefs.  Miconi’s  collection  of  ftiells 
is  alfo  in  this  palace;  but  cannot  be  £hewn_  to  ftrangers  at 
prefent  for  the  fame  reafon. 

f  Here  are  fome  ornaments,  cornices,  &ct  of  admirable 
ftucco,  fmooth  as  ivory. 


on 
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on  her  lap  is  placed  a  fkull,  over  which  fhe 
is  weeping ;  her  tears  fall  upon  the  fkull, 
and  rolling  round  the  indentures  of  the 
head,  at  length  lofe  themfelves  in  the  fock- 
ets  of  the  eyes,  although  fhe  endeavours 
with  her  beautiful  locks  to  wipe  them 
away  from  her  cheeks.  Her  face  is  an¬ 
gelic;  the  drawing,  colouring,  and  finifhing 
admirable.  This  precious  morfel  is  upon 
copper;  but  unfortunately  the  author  is 
condemned  to  oblivion,  for  there  is  no  ca« 
talogue ;  and  even  Cochin  has  not  men¬ 
tioned  this  picture.  Its  pendant  is  cer¬ 
tainly  by  the  fame  hand,  although  not 
equal  to  the  Magdalen.  It  is  a  Holy  Fa¬ 
mily,  but  fingular  of  composition  ;  St.  Jo- 
feph  is  liftening  to  an  angel,  who  lee  ms 
narrating  fomewhat  that  furprifes  him  ;  his 
emotion  is  finely  expreffed;  the  Virgin 
reading  with  fuch  attention  that  fhe 
does  not  feem  fenfible  to  the  prefence 
of  her  divine  gueft  ;  the  infant  jefus  fleeps 
upon  the  ground.-— A  large  pi&ure  of  Ve¬ 
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nus  and  Adonis  juft  dead ;  Venus  is 
fainted  away  ;  in  her  countenance  paknefs 
and  horror,  are  blended  with  great  fweet- 
nefs ;  a  Cupid  having  filled  a  ihell  with 
water,  is  endeavouring  upon  tiptoe  to  throw 
it  on  her  face.  This  is  the  fineft  and  moft 
natural  figure  of  a  child  that  can  be  feen. 
Adonis*  beautiful  in  death,  is  wonder¬ 
fully  well  executed  in  every  refped  ;  one 
hand  is  open,  and  a  dog  who  is  howl¬ 
ing  by  his  maftcr,  has  his  fore-paw  on 
the  palm  of  Adonis.  This  circumftance, 
which  may  be  trifling  to  read,  has  a  moft 
pathetic  effedi  in  the  pi&ure ;  but  I  know 
you  will  feel  it,  fo  I  fhould  not  have 
called  it  trifling.  This  picture  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  by  Vandyke.— Another  very 
large  piece,  and  which  is  well  done*  On 
the  fore-ground  is  a  young  man,  whofe 
furprife,  fear,  and  confternation,  are  mingled 
in  his  face;  he  is  finely  eontrafted  by  a 
venerable  figure  who  appears  perfectly 
calm  on  the  occafion.  This  picture,  it 

feems, 
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feems,  reprefents  a  Miracle,  performed  in 
Genoa  a  great  while  fince ;  namely,  a 
young  man  being  thrown  from  his  horfe, 
St.  Peter  appeared  to  him,  and  cut  off  one 
of  the  legs  of  the  horfe,  and  as  quickly 
joined  it  on  again,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
there  was  no  vifible  difference  between 

-  i  %, 

the  leg  that  had  been  fevered  and  the  others. 
This  is  the  moment  the  painter  has  taken 

for  the  fubje£t  of  his  piece.— A  picture 

& 

of  Diana  and  Afteon,  with  her  nymphs  ; 
it  appears  to  be  by  Albani.  Several  of 
the  nymphs  finely  done,  their  heads  in 
particular  extraordinarily  graceful ;  but 
the  landfcape  is  poorly  drawn. — A  Holy 
Family,  and  St.  Jerome,  by  Titian  ;  a  very 
fine  picture.  And  a  morfel  by  Baffano, 
which  does  not,  in  refpe£t  of  colouring, 
refemble  the  other  performances  I  have 
feen  of  this  mafter ;  it  is  very  grey,  but 
has  his  manner,  his  eafe,  and  his  richnefs 
of  pencil.  In  this  palace  are  fome  prophets 

and 
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and  fome  portraits  that  are  good  Adieu, 


We  fhall  leave  Genoa 


*  You  have  heard  often  of  the  magnificent  furniture  of 
thefe  palaces ;  it  is  very  true  that  the  rooms  are  for  the  mod 
part  hung  with  velvet  and  damafk,  and  the  chairs  covered 
with  the  fame  ;  but  you  mull  take  into  the  account  that  thefe 
materials  are  manufactured  at  Genoa,  anfl  that  India  paper  is 
more  expenlive  in  England  than  damafk  here;  alfo,  thefe 
palaces  are  feidom  new  furriifhed,  from  twenty  to  fifty 
years  they  leave  the  fame  hangings  up  ;  fo  that,  upon  the 
whole,  this  apparent  finery  proves  very  good  ceconomy.  And 
when  the  velvet  chair-covers  begin  to  wear,  they  take  them 
off,  and  having  cut  out  leaves  and  flowers  of  any  old  frag¬ 
ments  of  fattin  they  have  by  them,  few  it  over  the  worn  out 
places,  and  with  a  gimp  as  thick  as  a  whip-cord  work  round 
the  edges  of  the  flowers,  or  pattern ;  this  has  even  a  better 
effect  than  the  velvet-covers  had  at  firfl.  Thus  they  repair  the 
old  furniture  at  a  very  flight  expence. 


LET- 
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LETTER  XVIII. 


November  nth. 

^OULD  you  believe  it  ?  the  poft  books 
are  fo  wrong,  that  the  road  they 
mention  from  hence  to  Florence  (we  have 
difcovered)  is  only  practicable  for  mules ; 
for  no  carriage  can  pafs  it.  Thus  fhall 
we  be  obliged  to  meafure  back  our  fteps 
as  far  as  Novi,  and  from  thence  to  Tor- 
tona,  &c. ;  for,  as  to  a  fea  voyage  from 
hence  to  Leghorn  (although  many  ftrangers, 
and  even  English  have  frequently  made  it), 
it  is  not  abfolutely  without  danger.  A  fouth- 
weft  wind  may  caufe  fome  difficulties  ;  the 
accommodations  on  board  the  boats  are 
wretched  ;  in  fhort,  we  have  no  idea  of 
this  manner  of  reaching  Florence  by  Leg- 

t 

horn.  By  the  road  we  are  determined  to 
take,  we  fhall  pafs  through  Parma  and  Pia¬ 
cenza  to  Bologna  ;  from  all  which  places 
you  may  be  fure  I  fhall  write  j  for  this  is 

'':'  v  the 
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Church. 
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the  laft  letter  you  will  receive  from  Genoa* 
as  we  propofe  quitting  this  town  in  a  day 
or  two,  having  feeri  every  thing  worthy  and 
tin  worthy  of  the  curio  lity  of  ftrangers. 
Churches,  fenate-houfe,  I  fhould  have  faid 
the  halls  of  the  Great  and  Leffer  Councils ; 
galley-fiaves,  inquifition,  mifcellaneous  a- 
necdotes  of  affaffinations,  penances,  thea- 
atre,  charities,  villas,  &c.  ftill  remain  to 
fill  this  letter  ;  fo  you  muft  expert  a  large 
packet,  though  I  fhall  endeavour  to  be  as 
concife  as  poffible,  confident  with  the  ac¬ 
curacy  you  require  of  me. 

The  jefuits  Church  is  built  in  a  very 
Angular  manner.  A  range  of  domes,  one 
after  the  other,  on  each  fide  of  the  middle 
ifle,  give  this  church  too  much  the  air  of  a 
theatre^  The  paintings  in  frefco  are  well 
done ;  the  principal  pictures  are,  an  Affirm  p- 
tion  of-  the  Virgin,  confining  of  twenty- 
fix  figures  %  this  is  an  admirable  perform¬ 
ance  j  the  {hades  are  brown  and  ftrong, 
and*  the  oppofition  of  chiat  ofcuro  finely 

prefervcd. 
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preferved.  It  is  by  Guido. —  Over  the 
great  altar,  is  a  fine  pidure,  by  Rubens,  re-  Rutos. 
prefenring  the  Circumcifion ;  the  figures  are 
judicioufly  grouped,  the  whole  of  great 
1  charade  r,  and  the  colouring  good.  Ano- 
j  ther  ftill  better,  by  this  maier,  of  a  Jefuit 
exorcifmg  a  Demoniac ;  this  piece  is  in 
a  great  ftyle  and  manner ;  the  lights  and 
fhades  finely  diftributed,  and  the  fluffs  rich 
and  glowing.— In  the  cathedral,  but  one 
good  pidure,  which  appears  to  be  by  Tizi-  Tiziano. 
ano ;  the  fubjed,  the  Adoration  of  the 
*  Magi.  The  Virgin-mother  and  little  Chrift 
i  are  of  the  moft  perfed  beauty. — In  the 


;  church  of  Carignano,  a  good  pidure  of  St. 

]  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmates ,  by  Guer-  Guercino, 
i  cino. — The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bafil  is  finely 
compofed,  and  the  whole  is  in  a  great 
manner,  although  by  Carlo  Maratti ;  from  Carlo 
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whofe  time  may  be  dated  the  decline  of  the 


Maratti, 


art  of  painting  in  Italy. 

In  the  Church  of  the  Annonciatay  over  Annou- 
the  door  of  entrance,  18  3l  Lstil  Supper,  by  Church, 
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Julio  Cefare  Procaccino ;  we  muft  regret 
its  being  fo  much  blackened,  and  other- 
wife  fpoiled,  as  it  has  been  a  very  fine 
picture.  The  painting  in  the  cupola  is  not 
contemptible.— In  the  Sacrifly  are  four 
pidures,  by  Sarzano;  and  two  others  by 
one  Giocino  Gioretto.  That  which  repre¬ 
fen  ts  Efau  felling  his  birth-right,  is  the 
bell :  there  is  great  fpirit  and  force  in  the 
figures.  This  church  is  (to  my  tafte)  the 
fineft  in  Genoa.  On  entering,  the  folem- 
nity  and  majefly  which  ought  to  accom¬ 
pany  every  temple  is  wonderfully  ftrik- 
ing, 

i 

r  *  *•  •  r  ^  "  „  ®* 

Where  through  the  long  drawn  ifle 

And  fretted  vault,  the  pealing  anthem,  &V.  ’ 

I  ■  ‘  '  *’  ’  s'  .  •  .  7  . ,  s.  . 

As  our  inn  (the  Poft~houfe)  is  very  near 
this  church,  we  have  oftener  vifited  it,  than 
we  might  otherwife  have  done.  Here  is  a 
profufion  of  marble,  the  luftre  of  which 
dazzles  the  fight ;  and  certain  twilled  co¬ 
lumns  of  a  very  rare  fpecies,  refembling 
1  ^  the 
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the  fineft  clouded  agate*  and  Egyptian 
pebbles  affembled  together  in  large  maflfes ; 
the  mouldings,  frizes,  &c.  all  gilt  ;  the 
pillars  that  fupport  the  roof  are  marble, 
fluted,  and  finely  veined  with  red  ;  the 
fteps  up  to  the  altar,  the  balluftrades,  &c. 
are  all  of  marble,  white  as  fnow.  Proftrate 
on  thefe  Reps,  we  faw  a  very  old  man, 
poorly  d refled,  who  licked  them  with  his 
tongue,  defcribing  croffes,  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  fteps  ;  this  he  repeated 
every  day  at  the  fame  hour.  I  was  curious 
to  know  why  this  man  per  fevered  in  fo 
Angular  and  difgufting  a  penance ;  upon 
inquiry,  I  learnt  from  our  Ciceroni ,  that 
during  his  youth  he  had  been  employed  in 
the  tobacco  manufactory ;  that  he  had  been 
remarkably  debauched  ;  and  that  his  pro- 
feffion  of  faith  was,  to  fear  nothing  here 
or  hereafter.  That,  to  the  Ciceroni* s  own 
knowledge,  he  had  committed  more  than 
twelve  aflaffi nations  ;  the  motive  for  the 
greateft  number  of  thefe  murders  had  been 
his  moft  violent  choler,  and  an  infatiable 
Vol,  I.  U  third 
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thirft  of  revenge.  He  grew  very  rich, 
quitted  his  bufinefs,  married,  and  had  three 
or  four  children  ;  one  of  his  fans  was 
killed  a  few  years  ago  on  the  fleps  of  this 
church,  by  a  barber  who  bore  him  malice. 
This  murderer  now  keeps  a  fhop  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  the  Ciceroni  fhewed 
me.  To  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of 
juftice,  he  concealed  himfelf  on  board  an 
Englifh  or  Dutch  fhip  for  a  fhort  time ; 
after  which  he  re-appeared  and  condnued 
his  bufmefs.  This  is  no  uncommon  plan 
at  Genoa ;  un  colpo  di  coltello  is  feen 
in  much  the  fame  light  here,  as  the 
bruiies  and  contuiions  acquired  by  the  a- 
thletic  difciples  of  the  renowned  Slack  and 
Nailer  in  England.  But  to  return  to  the 
old  finner  ;  having  lived  in  riot  and  de¬ 
bauchery  until  he  had  waked  all  his  fub- 
fiance,  his  vices  forfaking  him,  and  the 
weaknefs  and  infirmities  of  old  age  hav¬ 
ing  alfo  deprived  him  of  his  courage, 
he  began  to  doubt  whether  he  might  not 
have  made  a  miftake,  and  determined 


to 
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to  take  a  bond  of  Fate,  by  making  a  bar¬ 
gain  with  Heaven,  (in  cafe  there  fhould 
happen  to  be  any  power  to  call  him  to  ac¬ 
count)  although  the  conditions  might  be 
hard;  for  this  purpofe  he  fent  for  a  pried:,  a 
confeffor,  who  recommended  to  him  the 
above  humiliation  of  licking,  with  fome 
fcore  of  Aves  and  Paters  by  way  of  douceur ; 
thefe  he  has  duly  paid  Heaven  every  day  for 
thefe  ten  years  pad:.  He  alfo  has  the  mif- 
fortune  to  depend  upon  one  of  his  fans  for 
a  dender  fubfiftence,  which  is  feafoned  with 
reproaches  and  curfes  for  his  tedious  exift- 
ence'in  this  world.  This  wretched  old 
man  has  attained  the  great  age  of  eighty- 
four.  and  may  poffibly  arrive  at  that  of  an 
hundred,  for  he  does  not  look  near  fo  old  as 
he  really  is.  I  could  not  refift  an  impulfe  to 
rally  our  Ciceroni  (who  had  put  on  a  face 
of  edification)  with  hoping  he  might  be 
entitled  to  a  feat  in  an  arbour  in  Paradife, 
if  when  he  fhould  become  old,  he  carefully 
£leane$  the  marble  deps  in  the  fame  man- 
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ner ;  but  he  replied,  that  any  thing  might 
be  purchafed  at  too  dear  a  rate  ;  and  that 
no  prieft,  or  any  other  perfon,  fhould  per- 
fuade  him  to  fubmit  to  fuch  'humiliation 
and  mortification.— I  believe  I  have  not 
mentioned  the  church  of  St.  Luca  ;  it  is 
painted  by  Piola  ( the  father) ;  the  manner 
refembles  Pietro  da  Cortona  and  Rubens; 
but  there  are  abfurdities  in  the  drawing, 
and  falfenefs  in  the  colouring.  In  one  of 
the  chapels  is  a  pidure  by  Benedetto  di 
Caftiiione  ;  the  heads  are  beautiful  and 
highly  finifhed ;  the  drapery  is  elegant  and 
light,  without  being  meagre  ;  the  animals 
and  bafket  are  natural,  but  the  whole  is 
too  red.  I  think  I  have  not  omitted  any 
church  worth  mentioning,  though  I  am 
not  infenfible  to  your  want  of  patience  on 
the  fubjed  ;  for  I  remember  your  fatigue 
at  Paris  two  fucceffive  mornings,  that  we 
went  church-hunting,  and  that  at  our  re¬ 
turn  you  had  formed  fuch  a  medley  in 
your  head  of  what  we  had  feen,  that  I 

could 
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could  fcarcely  prevail  upon  you  to  give 
your  opinion  upon  any  of  them,  or  even 
repeat  your  vifit.  Let  others  difpofe  of 
their  charities  as  they  may,  I  am  fure 
you  will  never  build  a  church.  How¬ 
ever,  as  there  are  many  more  ftill  to  be 
feen  in  Italy,  endeavour,  if  you  can,  to 
confider  them  rather  in  the  light  of  col¬ 
lections  of  paintings,  of  fculpture,  &c. 

Put  priefls  and  monks,  with  their  croak¬ 
ing  of  maffes,  out  of  your  head,  and  the 
feparating  thefe  ideas  which  you  have  (1 
fuppofe)  connected  clofely  together,  may 
enable  you  to  read  with  lefs  wearinefs,  what 
you  will  frequently  have  accounts  of  from 
thefe  regions  of  fuperftition  and  prieftcraft. 

Agreeable  to  the  order  I  propofed  obferv- 
ing  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  I  now 
proceed  to  give  you  fome  account  of  the 

Doge^s  palace,  or  of  the  Seigneurie ,  as  it  is  Doge’s 

Palace, 

here  called.  It  is  vaft,  hut  by  no  means 
beautiful.  The  lirft  objeCts  that  are  {hik¬ 
ing,  after  entering  the  court,  are  two 
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marble  ftatues  placed  upon  the  flair- cafe, 
larger  than  the  life ;  they  reprefent  the 
Dorias ;  they  have  Roman  cuiraffes,  and 
on  the  pedeftal  of  the  fir  ft  is  the  following 
fine  infcription  : 

ANDREA  DORIA  QUOD  REMPUBLiCAM 
DIUT1US  OPPRESSAM  PRISTINAM  IN  LI¬ 
BERT  ATE  M  VINDICAVERIT,  PATRI  PRO- 
INDE  PATRIOT  APPELLATO  SENATUS 
JANUENSIS  IMMORTALIS  MEMOR  BENE- 
FICII  VIVENTI  POSUIT. 

Upon  the  pedeftal  of  the  fecond  is  en¬ 
graved, 

JO.  ANDRiE  DORIA  PATRIAE  LIBERTATIS 

CONSERVATOR!. 

S.  C.  P. 

Thefe  ftatues  are  good  blocks  of  marble, 
fpoiled  by  the  chiflel  of  an  ignorant  fculp-* 

tor. 

The  firft  great  Salle  is  that  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  ;  it  is  painted  in  frefco>  by  Francefchini, 

and 
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and  reprefents  the  battle  of  Pifa  ;  The  foal¬ 
ing  of  the  walls  of  Jerufalem  by  the  Ge- 
noefe  ;  The  Moors  drove  out  of  Spain  ; 
and,  A  Doge  granting  freedom  to  a  King 
of  Arragon  and  his  family.  Thefe  paint¬ 
ings  are  very  indifferent.  In  the  middie 
of  the  ceiling,  the  city  of  Genoa  is  repre- 
fented  in  an  allegorical  manner,  treading 
upon  Fortune,  <&c.  &c. ;  the  perfpeddve 
is  tolerable,  but  the  painting  cold.— — 
Seven  ftatues  of  marble  are  placed  in 
niches,  which  have  been  eredted  in  honour 
of  certain  patriots  rand  benefactors  of  this 
city  ;  but  they  are  poorly  executed. — The 
fecond  Salle  is  that  of  the  little  council,  or 
where  the  privy-council  is  held.  One  end 
is  elevated  in  the  manner  of  a  platform,  or 
tribunal ;  in  the  center  of  which  is  the 
chair  deftined  for  the  Doge,  having  oppo- 
fite  to  it  a  kind  of  writing-table ;  on  each 
fide  of  the  Doge  is  a  chair  for  a  fenator. 
The  fides  have  feats  for  ten  more  fenators. 
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When  a  noble  has  any  matter  to  propofe,  a 
little  chair  is  placed  for  him  on  the  fame 
platform.  This  Salle  is  decorated  with  three 
very  large  pictures,  by  Solimene.  One  is 
partly  hid  by  the  canopy  placed  over  the 
Doge’s  chair  ;  the  fubjeCt,  the  Landing  of 
Chriftopher  Columbus  in  America,  and  the 
fetting  up  of  the  crofs.  It  does  not  appear 
finifhed,  and  the  tranfition  of  the  fhading 
is  aim  eft  as  fudden  as  from  black  to  white. 
The  other  end.  of  the  Salle  reprefents  the 
Proceffioii  of  the  afhes  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tift  entering  Genoa  in  triumph.  There  is 
much  confufion  in  the  grouping  of  the 
figures,  and  the  eoloris  has  the  fame  fault 
with  the  firft.  On  the  ceiling  is  painted 
the  Majfacre  of  the  children  of  the  Juftini- 
ani  family  (who  w’ere  fovereigns  of  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus)  by  the  command  of  the 
Emperor  Solyman  ;  it  is  almoft  impoffible 
to  diftinguifh  the  figures  fufficiently  to 
judge  of  their  merits  or  faults  ;  the  ofeuro 
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is  fo  black,  and  there  is  fo  much  of  it,  that 
you  cannot  diftinguilh  the  difiribution  of 
the  different  objects;  however,  Cochin  fays 
much  in  its  commendation.  The  cornice, 
frize,  and  the  whole  of  the  architecture,  is 
not  only  falfe,  but  ridiculous.  •  There  are 
figures  painted  in  both  the  Salles  by  Pa-  Parody 
rodi ;  they  are  wThat  the  French  call  in 
Grifaille ,  and  have  but  a  fmall  fhare  of 
merit  in  my  opinion.  So  much  for  the 
Senate-houfe. 

The  Arfenal  contains  nothing  very  cu-  Arfenal 
rious.  Over  the  door  of  entrance  ap¬ 
pears  one  of  thofe  naval  prowrs  of  iron, 
by  the  Romans  called  Rqflrums ;  it  is  thin, 
much  worn,  and  fraCtured  in feveral  places; 
being  hollow  within,  and  projecting  about 
eighteen  inches,  its  termination  feerns  to 
reprefent,  in  a  rude  manner,  a  wild  boar’s 
head  ;  the  following  infcription  is  placed 
under ; 


VETUSTIORIS 


VETUSTIORIS  HOC  JEVl  ROMANI  ROS¬ 
TRUM  IN  EXPURGANDO  PORTU  ANNO 
MDXCVII  ERECTUM  UNICUM  HUCUSQ. 
VISUM,  EXIMLT  MA JORUM  IN  RE  NAU- 
TICA  GLORIA  DICAVERE  CONCIVES. 

The  following  palaces  we  could  not  fee ; 
Brignolette,  Caregha,  Andrea  Doria,  and 
S.  Pietro :  the  furniture,  pictures,  &c .  of 
the  two  former  are  all  taken  down,  and 
the  property  difputed  between  the  two 
families,  occafioned  by  a  recent  marriage ; 
the  married  parties  are  at  law  for  a  part, 
or  the  whole  of  the  moveables.  The 
two  latter  are  abfolutely  refufed  to  ftran- 
gers,  for  what  reafon  I  could  not  difcover. 

I  believe  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you 
in  a  former  letter,  the  reafons  why  we  could 
not  fee  the  [Brigniolette ;  but  if  I  have,  ! 
you  will  excufe  this  repetition,  as  I  al¬ 
ways  write  amidft  hurry,  and  interrup¬ 
tions. 

Before 
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Before  I  mention  the  villas  or  country- 
palaces,  the  bridge  of  Carignan  and  the  Al- 
hergo  di  Poveri  merit  attention.  This 
bridge  conducts  you  to  the  church  of  Ca¬ 
rignan.  The  arches  are  of  a  liupendous 
height,  240  Genoefe  palms,  and  30  broad 
[a  palm  here  confifts  of  eight  inches].  It 
unites  a  mountain  to  the  town :  and  is  faid 
to  have  been  conftru&ed  at  the  expence  of 
a  citizen,  a  defcendant  of  one  of  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  church,  in  order  to  render  the 
frequenting  this  church  more  convenient 
to  his  houiehold.  The  Albergo  is  a  build-  Alberg 
ing  of  great  extent,  and  does  honour  to  the 
Genoefe ;  ferving  at  once  for  charitable 
ufes,  as  well  as  for  a  houfe  of  correction. 

One  wing  is  appropriated  to  the  females,  the 
other  to  the  males  :  that  for  the  females 
is  divided  amongft  illegitimate  females, 
legitimate  orphans,  and  thofe  children,  who 
having  loft  either  father  or  mother,  are  by 
fuch  a  misfortune  deprived  of  the  care, 

education 
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education,  and  maintainance  they  might 
otherwife  have  been  entitled  to :  alfo  the 
donne  banditte ,  or  diforderly  women,  and 
citizens  wives  and  daughters  of  irregular 
lives,  who  have  been  previoufly  condemned 
for  their  conduct  by  the  court  of  the  holy 
inquifition.  Their  confinement  or  enlarge¬ 
ment,  after  a  limited  time,  is  proportioned 
to  their  reformation,  of  which  the  inqui- 
fitor  general  is  to  judge.  The  ward  of  le¬ 
gitimate  females  confifts  at  prefent  of  450; 
who  are  taught  embroidery,  knitting,  and 
plain- work ;  are  well  clothed  and  fed, 
and  often  marry  into  rich  burghers  fami¬ 
lies  ;  the  tradefmen  frequently  feeking  wives 
from  among  ft  them ;  they  being  allowed 
to  marry  when  application  is  made  to  the 
Dame  of  the  Mifericordia ,  who  is  always 
one  of  the  firft  of  the  Noblejfe ,  and  who  ho-  i' 
nours  thefe  girls  with  her  care  and  protection. 
In  the  fame  manner  there  is  a  Chevalier , 
who  does  not  think  himfelf  dilhonoured  by 

taking 
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:  taking  the  like  charge  in  regard  to  the 
j  males.  Thefe  protestors  *  are  prefent  at 
the  marriage-ceremony ;  nor  are  the  girls 
|  refuted  to  return  home  to  their  relations  or 
friends,  when  proper  application  is  made 
for  them.  The  men,  the  legitimate  and  ille« 
gitimate  children,  the  dome  bandit te ,  (who  are 
quite  feparate  from  the  reft)  poor  old  infirm 
people  paft  their  labour,  and  who  are  here 
t  maintained  during  the  remainder  of  their 
days,  occupy  three  wings  of  this  building; 
the  fourth  is  for  ftrangers  and  the  fervants 
of  the  Hofpital.  Poor  people  who  cannot 
afford  themfelves  lodging-places,  having 
previoufly  proved  to  the  council  their  ne- 
3)  ceffitous  circumftances,  obtain  beds,  and 
are  always  offered  a  bowl  of  foup  and  a 

1  pound  and  half  of  bread  before  th6y  de* 

|  - 

part  in  the  morning.  All  ftrangers  of 
every  country,  and  poor  travellers,  are  al- 

*  This  gentleman  and  lady  are  at  the  head  of  a  council  of 
five  perfons,  who  are  chofen  from  amongft  the  NobleJJe ,  and 
are  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  deferts  of  the  fubjecb. 

lowed 
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lowed  to  lodge  and  eat  as  mentioned  above. 

A  prieft  feated,  with  a  religieufe  on  either 
hand,  remain  the  whole  day  in  a  kind 
of  public  hall,  where  they  receive  all 
propofals  and  complaints,  and  adjuft  ac¬ 
counts  and  differences,  of  which  they  make 
returns  to  the  Dame ,  the  Chevalier ,  and 
the  council  of  five*  The  boys,  who  are 
about  five  hundred  at  prefent,  are  taught 
all  forts  of  handicrafts,  and  if  they  have 
no  friends  or  relations  to  proted  them, 
when  fit  to  earn  their  bread,  are  fet  up 
in  different  trades,  at  the  charge  of  the 
fund,  which  is  very  confiderable ;  many 
of  the  citizens  having  bequeathed  great 
fums  to  this  hofpital  The  chapel  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs  ;  the  altar 

i  i 

#  The  ftatues  of  the  principal  benefadtors  decorate  this  (' \ 
hofpital.  Thofe  who  have  given  all  their  wealth  are  repre- 
fented  fitting ;  others  Handing,  and  fome  only  in  bufto, 
according  as  they  have  bequeathed,  to  the  amount  of  an 
hundred  thoufand  livres.  or  more  than  twenty- five  thoufand 
livres  Genoefe,  This  diftin&ion  of  fculpture  is  intended  to 
encourage  an  emulation  amongft  the  rich  citizens.  But  all 
tues  are  very  indifferent  performances. 
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placed  in  the  middle.  Here  is  a  bajjb  re¬ 
lievo  by  Michael  Angelo,  which  is  a  chef  Mic^ei 

J  °  J  Angelo. 

d' oeuvre.  It  reprefents  a  dead  Chrifl;  and 
the  Virgin,  in  the  ufual  attitude  of  that 
fubjeCt,  diftinguithed  in  Italy  by  the  name 
of  a  Piet  a.  We  were  fo  ftruck  with  the 
tranfcendent  perfection  of  this  piece  of 
fculpture,  that  we  contemplated  it  in  filence 
for  near  half  an  hour,  before  we  could 
find  words  to  expatiate  upon  its  amazing 
excellence.  It  is  fcarce  credible,  that  a 
mere  mortal  fhould  arrive  at  fuch  a  height 
of  perfection  in  this  art,  without  the  aid 
of  fome  fuperior  order  of  beings.  In 
fhort,  was  I  to  attempt  to  fpeak  of  it  as  it 
deferves,  the  idea  you  would  form  muft 
fall  fo  fhort  of  the  original,  that  I  will 
not  do  it  the  injuftice  to  endeavour  at  a 
defctiption.  And  where  were  thy  eyes, 

O  deceived  Laland !  This  Frenchman 
fpeaks  thus,  vol.  i.  p.  490,  u  La  Chapelle 
de  f  Alb  ergo  e/i  jo  lie  ;  on  y  volt  tin  has  relief 
de  Michael  Ange  ;  deft  la  tete  dlun  Vierge 

qui 
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qui  volt  jejus  Chrijt  mart ,  et  fur  le  maitre 
ante!  une  belle  ajfomption  en  marbre ,  du 
Puget .  Sa  tete  a  quelque  chofe  de  divin.” 

a  A  ce  noble  couroux 
tc  jfe  reconnois  mon  fang.” 

Here  is  a  virgin  afcending  to  heaven  as  a 
dame  d'atour  would  afcend  the  great  flair- 
cafe  at  Verfailles.  What  flouncing  and 
plaiting  of  drapery,  what  plunging  and 
fluttering  ;  but  it  is  no  matter,  a  French¬ 
man  guided  the  chiffel.  .  Sa  tete  a  quelque 
chofe  de  dwin.  If  fhe  had  had  but  a  chi - 
nion  a  la  du  Barrie ,  a  toupet  bien  frifee ,  et 
des  boucles  mignionnes  en  maron ,  Laland 
would  have  been  in  ecfiafy. 

There  are  others  befide  this  hofpital,  where 
the  fick  are  faid  to  be  equally  attended  to; 
but  I  have  been  very  exadt,  and  even  tedious 
in  regard  to  the  Albergo\  as  we  inquired 
particularly,  and  went  there  ourfelves  to 
have  ocular  demonftration  of  what  we  had 

heard. 
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heard.  But  before  Iquit  the  topic  of  cha¬ 
rity,  I  think  it  but  juft  to  mention  one 
private  family  who  are  worthy  members  in¬ 
deed  of  any  republic,  let  their  profeffion 
of  faith  be  what  it  will.  The  Cambeaces , 
of  which  there  are  now  five  families, 
were  originally  fprung  from  trade,  being 
merchants ;  about  an  hundred  years  fince 
they  were  ennobled*  They  give  every 
day  a  bowl  of  foup  and  a  pound  of  bread 
to  each  the  poor  who  prefent  themfelves 
at  their  gate  ;  if  it  fo  happen,  that  at  any 
time  there  is  not  fufficient  of  foup  for  all, 
the  grown  perfons  receive  four  fols  each, 
and  the  children  two.  The  number  of 
poor  is  generally  from  three  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  :  they  are  for  the  moft  part  ftran- 
gers,  French,  Piedrnontefe,  Lombards,  and 
Milanefe ;  for  there  are  not  many  natives 
of  the  republic  in  fuch  neceffitous  circum- 
fiances  as  to  want  bread.  They  give,  once 
a-year,  to  poor  women  who  apply  for  it, 
a  fmock,  and  a  cor  Jet  and  petticoat ;  to  the 
Vol.  I.  X  men, 
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men,  a  ffiirt,  a  great  coat  with  a  hood  ta 
it,  a  pair  of  breeches  and  {hoes.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  thofe  who  prefent  them- 
felves  in  the  cloaths  that  had  been  given 
them,  are  immediately  new-clad ;  but  others 
who  £hew  no  remains  of  the  late  bounty, 
have  their  conduct  ftrifUy  fcrutinifed  ; 
as  fome  unworthy  obi  efts  have  been 
known  to.  abufe  the  goodnefs  of  this  fa¬ 
mily,  by  pretending  to  be  in  diftrefled 
circumftances,  and  have  vilely  difpofed  of 
the  charitable  donations  they  had  received. 
However,  all  poffible  caution  is  ufed  to  pre¬ 
vent  impofition,  as  a  certificate  of  the  cu~ 
ree  of  the  parifh  is  generally  required,  in 
order  to  afcertain  the  truth  in  regard  to 
their  poverty,  &c.  One  of  the  brothers, 
late  a  very  confiderable  banker,  I  think  at 
Venice,  bequeathed,  at  his  death,  an  in¬ 
come  for  ever  to  this  charity,  equal  to  that 
proportion  of  his  fortune  which  he  had 
annually  devoted  to  it.  I  forgot  to  men¬ 
tion  that  a  little  of  the  foup  out  of  the 

great 
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great  boiler  is  always  carried  to  one  of  the 
family  to  tafte,  before  it  is  diftributed  to 
the  poor,  left  by  the  want  of  attention,  or 
negle£t  of  fervants,  it  fhould  not  be  good. 

We  both  had  alfo  the  curiofity  to  tafte  it* 
and  found  it  very  good  peafe-foup.  This 
charity  is  thought  by  fome  people  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  number  of  poor ;  poffibly  it  may ; 
but  furely  this  family  ought  not  to  lofe  their 
reward.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  great 
expence  which  they  are  at*  has  by  no 
means  diminifhed  their  circumftances ;  as 
they  have,  for  more  than  a  century  paft, 
been  increafmg  in  riches. 

As  the  quay  where  the  galleys  lie  is  Galleys 

.  and  Haves* 

not  far  from  our  mn*  I  have  been  to  fee 
them ;  We  had  no  fooner  reached  it,  than 
we  met  a  whole  pofle  of  gallerians  ex- 
tremely  drunk  and  good-humoured.  It 
feeftis  it  was  St.  MartinVday,  and  a  high 
feftival  amongft  the  galley-flaves.  They 
all  with  one  voice  cried  out  to  us,  in  very 

%  %  bad 
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bad  Italian,  to  this  effed :  Illuftrious  per- 
fonages,  give  a  little  money  to  poor 
Chriftians,  who  have  entirely  abandoned 
Mahomet,  and  have  taken  to  the  worthy 
caufe  of  Chriftianity.  We  complied  with 
the  requeft,  to  get  rid  of  their  clamour, 
when  having  but  juft  paffed  them,  I  ftarted 
at  a  moft  ftrange  and  fudden  noife,  which 
was  immediately  followed  by  burfts  of  ap- 
plaufe  and  laughter ;  I  turned  to  fee  what 
had  happened,  when,  lo  !  one  of  the  good 
Chriftians  having  tumbled  into  a  porridge- 
pot,  lay  extended  on  the  pavement,  invoking 
all  Mahomet’s  Paradife  to  his  fuccour.  Hav¬ 
ing  reached  a  large  galley,  we  went  on  board 
by  the  means  of  planks  inftantly  put  out 
from  it  for  that  purpofe,  They  received 
us  moft  hofpitably,  and  feated  us  on  a  kind 
of  elevated  deck  at  one  end,  which  is  pro- 
teded  from  the  fun.  In  a  few  moments 
appeared  a  fmall  band  of  muficians,  chained 
two  and  two ;  for  the  polite  arts  are  not 

unknown 
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Unknown  on  board  the  galleys ;  fo  great  a 
variety  of  people,  of  every  rank  and  con- 

•V  '  -  •  r  •  '  -  •  -  r  ■/  -  -  ■  b 

dition  in  life,  are  there  (unhappily)  to  be 
found.  Their  mufic  was  by  no  means  bad, 
but  the  wretched  appearance  of  the  mufi- 
cians  fhocked  me  at  firft,  particularly  their 
poor  legs,  which  were  naked,  almoft  black, 
and,  of  fome,  the  flefh  had  partly  grown 
over  their  fetters.  Whilft  thefe  were  play¬ 
ing,  others  brought  us  bifcuits  and  coffee. 
Not  having  much  flomach  for  mufic  or 
refrefhments,  I  expreffed  my  wifh  to  walk 
along  the  galley,  in  order  to  fhorten  a  vifit, 
the  ftrange  appearance  of  our  hods  ren¬ 
dered  irkfome  to  me.  I  thought  I  fhould 
never  have  reached  the  end ;  the  flaves 
chained  to  the  oars  imploring  us  to  liftea 
to  the  detail  of  their  calamitous  fit  na¬ 
tion,  and  to  give  them  money.  The  gal¬ 
leys  are  really  of  a  very  great  length, 

/  , 

though  I  allow  my  uneafmefs  helped  to 
lengthen  this.  The  Turkifh  prifoners  on 
board  of  them  are  computed  at  about  350 

X  3  at 
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at  prefent.  There  are  feldom  any  womei^ 
taken  ;  when  that  happens,  they  are  pre«? 
fented  to  the  noble  Genoefe  ladies,  who 
employ  them  in  the  moft  menial  departs 
ments  of  their  houfeholds.  In  time  of  war 

*5'  4-  S.  •  *  '  .V  ••  •  *  *  *  '  ' 

each  galley  carries  about  400  men,  eigh-? 
teen  pieces  of  nine  pounders,  and  two  of  fix- 
teen  ;  each  piece  of  cannon  is  ferved  by 
men,  two  of  which  are  Turks,  two  of  the 

v  -■  >  •  1*  •-  •  *■  \  ♦ ;  ' «  ■■  «  •  ■ 

condemned  Genoefe/  and  the  other  two  of 
thole  who  have  fold  themfelves  to  the  re¬ 
public,  In  time  of  peace,  and  in  the  fum- 
mer  (the  only  feafon  they  can  put  out  to  fea), 
each  galley  carries  200  men  only;  they  have 
thirty  livres  per  month  wages,  and  all  main¬ 
tenance.  A  tax  raifed,  of  eight,  fols  the 
head,  is  levied  upon  each  Genoefe,  for  the 
permiffion  to  eat  butter,  eggs,  and  cream 
in  Lent;  which  money  is  appropriated  to 
defray  the  expences  of  the  galleys.  Alfa 
each  Noble  pays  from  fifty  to  an  hundred 
livres  for  himfelf  and  family,  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  above  privilege ;  which.* 

tipoi* 
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*  v  &  i’ 

Upon  calculation,  amounts  to  about  20, coo 

•  V  ,  ,  ,  *.  ' 

livres  annually.  This  fum  goes  alfo  to 

the  fupport  of  their  galleys.  Befides 

Turks  v/ ho  have  been  taken  prifoners,  and 
*  , 
thofe  Genoefe  condemned  for  their  crimes, 

fora  limited  time,  or  for  life,  there  are  a  third 

fort  who  fell  themfelves ;  amongft  whom 

are  Italians  of  other  ftates,  Piedmontefe, 

and  even  French,  who  offer  themfelves  to 

fale  for  two  years  certain,  for  fixty  livres  ; 

but  many  of  them  have  been  known  to 

have  continued  flaves  for  the  reft  of  their 

lives.  Thofe  who  behave  well,  live  much 

more  comfortably  than  their  fellows ; 

and  there  is  always  a  confiderable  diftinc-* 

tion  made  between  thefe  voluntary  bond- 

men  and  their  companions;  they,  for 

inftance,  are  allowed  to  have  little  (hops, 

or  fheds,  on  the  quay,  and  make  matts, 

knit  ftockings,  fell  pedlary-goods,  and 

fome  keep  little  coffee-houfes,  or  lemon- 

ddiers.  Thefe  are  all  chained  to  their  fhops ; 

but  the  chains  being  pretty  long,  they  can 

walk  about  in  them,  and  even  backward 

X  4  and 
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and  forward  before  their  doors.  Others 
(according  to  their  condud)  are  permitted 
to  go  all  over  the  town  chained  in  couples, 
(which  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter)  and 
hawk  about  fifh,  matts,  &c.  but  there  is 
always  a  kind  of  governor,  or  matter,  who 
watches  their  motions.  Sometimes  it  has 
happened  that  thefe  poor  creatures,  cou¬ 
pled  together,  quarrel,  frequently  from  as 
trifling  a  caufe  as  one’s  wifhing  to  go 
one  way,  and  the  other  a  different  way; 
thefe  difputes  have  rifen  to  fuch  a  height, 
that  the  confequences  might  have  termi¬ 
nated  at  once  their  flavery  and  their  lives, 
had  they  not  been  timely  feparated.  On 
the  other  hand,  friendfhips  have  commenced 
from  the  fimilitude  of  their  common  mif- 
fortunes ;  fo  that  the  greateft  harmony  fub- 
fifts  amongft  fome  of  them.  There  is  one 
man  who  has  been  chained  to  his  little 
fhop  on  the  quay,  where  he  has  vended 
coffee  and  liqueurs  for  eighteen  years  paft ; 
and  by  his  induftry  acquired  upwards  of 

forty  thoufand  livres :  he  offered  ten  thou- 

fand 
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fand  to  Prince  D.  for  the  purchafe  of  his  liber¬ 
ty,  but  the  Prince  demanded  twenty,  and  the 
gallerian  thought  that  even  freedom  might 
be  bought  too  dear ;  therefore  he  is  {till  a 
Have,  bare-footed,  his  head  fhaved,  and 
wears  a  loofe  fhort  redingotte  of  coarfe 
cloth  lined  with  a  kind  of  {hag  ;  nor  feems 
to  indulge  himfelf  with  any  conveni¬ 
ence  or  comfort  of  life,  more  than 
his  comrades,  though  fo  much  richer. 
However,  to  prevent  Prince  D.  and  the 
other  magiftrates  from  profiting  by  his 
death,  he  has  entered  into  partnerfhip  with 
a.younger  Have  whom  he  has  made  his  heir. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  own  the  idea  I  had 
acquired  in  England,  of  the  wretched  fitu- 
ation  of  a  galley-flave,  was  exaggerated, 
perhaps  by  my  own  imagination’s  forming 
a  pidure  much  too  firong  from  what  I  had 
read  or  heard.  To  thofe  gallerians  who  were 
originally  poor  and  hard-labouring  people, 
the  being  a  galley-flave  is  in  fome  refpeds 
fcarcely  to  be  deemed  a  misfortune ;  a 
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very  little  induftry,  added  to  a  tolerable 
conduct,  in  a  fhort  time  procures  them  a 
competency ;  the  lofs  of  their  liberty  is  to 
them  but  comparative;  the  confinement 
of  a  chain  of  ten  yards  long,  or  the  incon- 
fiderable  Genoefe  ftate,  where  the  govern¬ 
ment  called  a  Republic  is  as  defpotic  as 
a  Monarchy.  The  ftate  frequently  per¬ 
mits  the  galley-flaves  to  work  at  any  build¬ 
ing,  &c .  private  or  public  ;  they  have  ten 
fols  per  day  for  their  labour,  befides  a  fmali 
monthly  allowance  of  tobacco  from  the 
Republic. 

The  principal  diftinflion  between  the 
converts  and  the  Turks  feems  to  be  the  not 
working  and  the  not  getting  drunk ;  the 
firft,  (no  doubt)  in  right  of  their  faith,  claim 
a  title  to  inebriate  themfelves  upon  the 
bounty  of  the  devots „ 

The  family  of  Angelo  Merio  bequeathed 
an  annual  rent  to  maintain  a  fifth  galley, 
which  does  not  fubfift ;  nor  are  the  two 
cannon  call  annually,  as  mentioned  by 

Lalande* 
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Lalande.  Both  thefe  bounties  fink  into  the 
private  purfes  of  the  guardians  of  the  be- 
quefts.  I  think  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
the  famous  collection  of  {hells  called  the 
miconys ,  [fee  Addifon  j  is  no  longer  {hewn  to 
ftrangers.  I  believe  I  have  given  you  as 
fuccinCt  an  account  of  the  galleys  as  you 
can  reafonably  expeCt,  fo  {hall  change  the 
fubjeCt  for  that  of  the  Inquifition. 

This  holy  court,  or  rather  human  flaugh- 
ter-houfe,  has  not  the  fame  degree  of 
power  here,  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  It 
affeCts  neither  the  rich  nor  the  great.  The 
fweets  of  confifcation  are  no  longer  within 
its  reach  ;  nor  that  influence  which  it  gives 
them  over  the  private  tranfaftions  of  noble 
families,  and  over  the  perfoias  of  the  fe¬ 
males  of  the  firfl:  rank,  as  in  Spain.  (When 
we  meet  I  have  fome  curious  anecdotes  to 
impart  to  you  upon  this  fubjeCt,  which  I 
had  from  the  A - of  S — ? — ,  but  I  can¬ 

not  hazard  the  retailing  this  converfation 
ipajetter*)  Nctwdthftanding they  are  not  en~ 

7  dtied 
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dued  with  the  plenitude  of  power  they  wifli 
for,  yet  they  contrive  to  keep  themfelves 
employed  from  time  to  time  ;  and  are  fel- 
dom  without  fome  fubjed  upon  whom  to 
exercife  their  holy  zeal.  Lalande  fays  but 
little  of  the  Inquifition,  but  that  little  is  by 
no  means  precife .  I  fuppofe  he  was  in  a 
great  fright :  his  words  are,  [fee  vol.  viii. 
p.  502.]  “  Elk  nejl  point  fevere  ;  les  pri- 
“  fons  du  faint  office  ne  renferment  aduel- 
<c  lement  qu5un  medecin,  nommeRiva,  dont 
a  la  folie  etoit  de  precher  I’atheifme,  et  qui 
u  depuis  25  ans  na  jamais  voulu  fe  re- 
44  trader,  pour  fortir  de  prifon.”  Thus  he 
reprefents  this  anecdote  ;  the  fact  is,  that  a 
phyfician  of  the  name  of  Riva  was  releafed 
from  the  prifons  of  the  Inquifition,  after  a 
confinement  of  25  years.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  he  had  been  accufed  of  preaching  at 
all,  confequently  not  of  preaching  atheifm. 
He  is  a  native  of  Genoa,  and  univerfally 
allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  great 

parts  and  learning.  We  have  made  all  the 

inquiry 
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Inquiry  poffible  in  regard  tohis  principles  and 
opinions,  and  the  whole  of  the  information 
we  can  obtain  (and  that  from  rigid  Papifts) 
is,  that  he  explained  texts  of  Scripture  with  a 
freedom  that  difpleafed  the  Inquifitors.  And 
his  prefent  afylum  at  Geneva,  whither  he  is 
retired,  is  a  prefumptive  proof  of  his  in¬ 
clination  to  the  proteftant  religion,  rather 
than  to  atheifm.  There  is  now  living  in 
this  city  a  man  *  *  *  *  *  ;  he  was  in  the 
prifons  of  the  Inquifition  three  years ;  his 
crime  was  polygamy ;  having  married  a 
wife  in  France,  he  chofe  to  encumber  him- 
felf  with  another  at  Genoa,  f Chaqiiun  a 
fon  gout)  this  man  did  not  deny  the  fad: 
alleged  againft  him ;  but  the  Holy  Fa¬ 
thers,  notwithftanding,  frequently  put  him 
to  two  of  thofe  horrible  tortures  mentioned 
by  Limboreh ;  namely,  the  forcing  the 
tongue  out  of  the  mouth  to  a  great 
length  by  a  kind  of  pincers  :  and  the 
prefling  the  fingers  together,  fo  as  to 

produce  exquifite  pain,  by  the  means  of  a 

\  \ 

fcrew 
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fcrew  *  contrived  to  produce  this  effe£L 
Befides  this,  one  of  the  good  Domini* 
cans  would  often,  for  amufement,  have  the 
back  of  this  wretched  creature  ftripped# 
and  the  man  tied  down  with  his  face  to 
the  ground,  whilft  the  good  father,  with 
his  own  hands,  beat  him  with  a  flick  for 
half  an  hour  at  a  time  f .  During  thir 
man’s  confinement,  there  was  alfo  a  fe¬ 
male  prifoner  detained  for  the  very  fame 
crime  ;  but  as  fhe  pofleflfed  feme  agremens , 
her  punifbments  were  of  another  nature. 
A  man  who  affumed  the  habit  of  a  Ca¬ 
puchin  Monk  in  Corfica  for  fome  years, 
adminiftered  the  facrament  there,  and  per- 
formed  other  church  offices  peculiar  to 
priefts,  had  his  head  fealped  in  the  Inqui- 
fition  in  the  year  1762,  his  thumb  and 
fore-finger  flea’d ;  and  after  having  experi- 

*  See  Limborch’s  Hiflory  of  the  Inqui/ition,  under 
the  article  Tortures. 

f  This  poor  man  told  thefe  circumfhmces,  under  a  promife 
of  fecrecy  to  the  perfon  from  whom  we  had  them,  and  who 
did  not  eftecra  It  a  breach  of  truft*  as  we  were  Grangers. 

cnced 
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weed  all  the  various  “  fecrets  of  the  prifon- 
houfe,”  in  a  courfe  of  twenty  months,  was 
fent  to  the  galleys  for  life.  It  is  not  pof- 
fible  to  afeertain  how  many  prifoners  there 
are  at  any  time  in  the  Inquifition,  or  how 
long  they  have  been  there,  &c.  thofe  whom 
they  have  power  over  are  firft  fent  to  the 
common  prifons  of  the  city,  from  whence 
they  are  conveyed  fuddenly  and  privately 
to  the  prifon  of  the  holy  court ;  their  re¬ 
moval  is  fo  well  concealed,  that  their  fa* 
milies  and  friends  fend  them  provifions 
daily  to  the  common  prifon,  long  after  they 
have  been  removed  to  that  of  the  Inqui¬ 
fition. 

The  power  of  the  Inquifitors  is  efteemed 
by  the  Genoefe  a  mere  bugbear;  judge  then 
what  it  muft  be  in  other  countries  where 
they  are  inverted  with  all  the  plenitude  of 
fway  the  Dominicans  defire.  Can  we  ever 
fufficiently  acknowledge  the  being  born  in 
a’country,  and  under  a  government,  where 
this  bloody  tribunal  is  unknown,  and  from 

whence 
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I  .  '  ,  „  . 

whence  Popery,  with  all  her  train  of  miff 
chiefs,  has  been  totally  banifhed  ? 

I  believe,  you  will  not  object  to  quitting 
the  Galleys  and  the  Inquifition  for  another 
fubjedt.  We  were  laft  night  at  the  play 
Theatre.  (for  at  prefent  there  is  no  opera)  \  the 

theatre  is  rather  large  than  fmall,  but  not 
beautiful,  either  as  to  architecture  or  paint¬ 
ing.  All  the  boxes  below  flairs  are  fhut 
in  with  jalouftesy  except  when  the  owners 
choofe  to  fliew  themfelves  to  the  audience; 
at  which  time  they  light  them  up  with 
wax  candles,  and  the  jalouftes  are  removed. 
I  think  the  play  we  faw  meant  to  be  a  tra¬ 
gedy,  as  Harlequin  kills  feveral  people  on 
the  flage ;  but  it  cannot  be  efleemed  an  epic 
poem ;  for,  to  the  befi  of  my  knowledge* 
there  was  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor 
end.  This  piece  of  confufioo  began  at 
feven  o’clock,  and  lafled  till  eleven.  Se¬ 
veral  piftols  were  fired  to  roufe  the 
attention  of  the  audience.  There  were 
magicians,  devils,  conftables,  fine  ladies, 

robbers^ 
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robbers,  princes,  ambaffadors,  and  troops 
of  wooden  horfes.  The  audience  talked 
louder  than  the  aCtors.  The  ladies  turn 
their  backs  to  the  ftage,  which  has  an  im¬ 
pertinent,  ill-bred  appearance.  There  was 
dancing,  and  no  refpite  between  the  a£ts. 
It  feemed  to  me,  the  aCtors  might  have 
continued  killing  each  other,  till  not  a 
man  remained  alive  to  fpeak  the  epilogue ; 
but  I  fuppofe  the  piece  ended  from  their 
being,  through  fatigue,  difabled  to  proceed, 
or  the  play  might  have  lafted  till  now. 

We  have  paffed  a  couple  of  fine  days 
moft  agreeably,  in  feeing  the  villa-palaces 
and  gardens,  tho’  they  difappointed  our  ex¬ 
pectations  in  many  refpeCts ;  for  were  the 
poflefiors  Englilh,  neatnefs,  order,  propri¬ 
ety,  and  confiftency  would  unite  their  aid 
to  drefs  Nature.  Xnftead  of  which,  we  find 
water,  trees,  and  ground,  as  if  arranged 
by  the  Holy  Tribunal.  The  firft  confined 
in  ill-fhapen  bafons,  or  fpirted  out  of  leaden 
pipes,  without  any  kind  of  meaning,  or  end 

Vol.  I.  Y  propofed, 


Villa-pa* 

laces® 
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propofed,  but  that  of  procuring  an  ill-na¬ 
tured  amufement  for  the  company  and  gar¬ 
dener,  by  fpoiling  the  clothes,  and  wetting 
fuch  people  as  fervants,  &c.  who  dare  not 
fhew  any  refentment.  The  trees  are  cut, 
clipped,  and  tortured  into  fans,  bells  invert¬ 
ed,  umbrellas,  &c .  and  the  ground  torn  up 
to  make  a  fort  of  hanging -gardens  and  par¬ 
terres  a  P Angloife.  However,  there  is  one 
garden  which  has  efcaped  the  general  fate; 
it  belongs  to  a  Doria  who  ufually  refides  at 
Rome  (I  think  his  additional  name  is  Pam- 
fili).  Thefe  gardens  are,  more  properly 
fpeaking,  orchards  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  as  large  as  old  apple  trees,  and  are 
loaded  with  fruit  whofe  branches  bend  be¬ 
neath  their  golden  burden.  There  is  a 
fort  of  cottage  fituated  upon  the  fummit  of 
a  riling  ground,  and  embofomed  in  a  thicket 
of  the  above  trees,  where  ftrangers  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  dine.  The  people  who  belong 
to  its  owner  provided  us  a  dinner,  confid¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  fi£h  and  fruit,  with  tolerable 


wine, 
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wine,  at  no  very  immoderate  price.  The 
garden  flopes  fuddenly  downto  the  road  ;  at 
the  end  is  an  iron  pallifade  painted  green, 
and  immediately  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
road  you  have  the  fea5  which  appears  to  the 
greateft  advantage,  there  being  no  furf. 
The  fun  was  fetting,  and  fhone  with  fuch 
refulgent  beams  upon  the  orange-trees, 
pomegranates,  and  myrtle  in  bloffom,  that 
I  could  have  fancied  myfelf  in  the  garden 

of  the  Hefperides;  nothing  was  wanting 

* 

to  augment  the  deception,  except  the  dra¬ 
gon,  whofe  prefence  I  would  rather  fupply 
by  the  force  of  imagination. 

Behind  the  villa  is  a  rifing  ground,  well 
planted  with  ilex,  or  ever-green  oak  ;  it  is 
ill  kept,  and  much  neglefted,  but  admits  of 
being  made  extremely  beautiful.  The 
pipes  and  conveyances  of  water,  to  produce 
jets  d'eau ,  have  coft  a  great  deal  of 

money,  and  are  feldom  in  order.  There 

is  near  this  foreft  of  ilexes  a  pretence  to  a 
\  * 
piece  of  water,  with  a  wretched  morfel  of 

rock-work  in  the  miclft,  diftinguiflied  by 

Y  3  the 
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the  appellation  of  un  Ifole,  This  piece  of 
machinery  is  lined  with  pipes,  a  man  con- 
cealed  from  fight  foon  convinces  the  too 

; 

curious  vifiter  that  there  may  ftill  remain  a 
Ligurian  in  the  territory  of  Genoa ;  for 
after  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  afcend  a 
painful  kind  of  fteep  wood-walk,  and  feated 
himfelf  under  the  protecting  {hade  of  fome 
of  thefe  venerable  ilexes,  unfufpicious  of 
the  treacherous  entertainment  the  man  of 
ifland  has  prepared  for  him  ;  he  all  on 
a  fudden,  the  ilexes,  from  every  branch, 
pour  down  an  abundant  fhower,  the  bank 
he  fits  on  anfwers  the  defcending  rains 
with  repeated  efforts,  till  a  general  en¬ 
gagement  of  fquirts  concludes  the  amufe- 
ment, — In  a  fmall  inclofure  of  this  wood,  we 
perceived  a  wild  boar,  fow  and  pigs,  who, 
ramping  on  the  wall,  expected  bread  from 
us,  they  having  been  in  fome  meafure 
tamed.  We  could  not  fee  the  villa  ;  the 
fervants  faid  it  was  in  fo  bad  a  condition 
within,  that  they  could  not  poflibly  fhew 
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it,  alluring  us  there  was  neither  picture* 
ftatue,  nor  any  thing  worth  looking  at 
As  to  the  other  villas*  thofe  of  Durazza, 
Spinola,  and  another  whofe  owner’s  name 
I  forget,  their  plans  are  fo  well  calculated 
for  the  great  heats,  that  they  are  at  prefent 
bleak,  raw,  and  windy ;  no  fires,  no  win¬ 
dow  or  bed  curtains  ;  the  rooms  all  walked 
with  water  colour  (painted  in  frefco) ;  the 
floors  bricked.  The  outfides  of  thefe  pa¬ 
laces  are  the  moil  beautiful  part,  feen  at  a 
proper  diftance;  the  marble  gliftening  in 
the  fea,  and  the  architecture  (frequently) 
ftrikingly  noble  in  the  elevations,  give  a 
great  idea  of  the  wealth  and  noble  manners 
of  the  modern  Genoefe.  But,  alas  !  where 
is  that  confiftency  the  want  of  which  you 
and  I  ufed  to  complain  of  in  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  the  Louvre,  Verfailles,  &c  ;  it  is  not 

to  be  found  at  Genoa.  We  are  agreed,  that 
we  have  feen  a  fuflicient  number  of  villas, 
to  entitle  us  to  trufi  to  our  imaginations 

for  the  beauties  of  thofe  we  have  not  feen. 

\ 

Y  3  I  pafs 
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I  pafs  this  evening  at  home  by  the  fide 
of  a  great  wood  fire,  for  it  rains  hard,  and 
the  fea-breeze  is  very  cold.  On  looking 
here  and  there  over  this  letter,  I  find  I 
have  omitted  to  make  mention  of  the  Ar¬ 
mory.  The  greateft  curiofity  it  contains  is, 
in  my  opinion,  certain  armour  which  fome 
heroines  made  ufe  of,  in  a  Crufade  to  the 
Holy  Land,  in  the  year  1301,  and  the  Pon¬ 
tificate  of  Boniface  VIII.  In  the  archives, 
are  faid,  to  be  depofited  three  letters  of  his 
Holinefs’s  concerning  thefe  Genoefe  ladies. 
This  armour  is  nicely  contrived  for  women, 
yet  there  are  fome  ridiculous  peculiarities 

belonging  to  it.  Amongft  other  fingular 

« 

warlike  matters,  a  wooden  cannon,  and  a 
fword  with  a  piftol  in  it,  feemed  to  me  the 
tnoft  extraordinary. 

The  famous  Emerald  Vafe,  fuppofed 
Tuch  by  many  travellers,  the  Genoefe 
themfelves  do  not  pretend  to  be  any  thing 
more  than  a  compofition,  which  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  had  impofed  upon  the  vulgar, 

but 


2 
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bui  vas,  at  prefent,  become  too  grofs  a  de¬ 
ception  to  elude  even  their  eyes,  though  ex- 
pofed  to  view  through  the  medium  of  fu~ 
perflition  and  bigotry. 

Do  you  wifh  to  form  an  idea  of  what 
fort  of  animal  a  Doge  is  ?  He  confifts  in 
appearance  of  {hades  of  crimfon  ;  his  robes 
are  crimfon  velvet,  ftockings,  fhoes,  all 

red  ;  a  fquare  cap  on  his  head,  which  is  alfo 
of  a  crimfon  colour,  with  a  tuft  of  flame- 
coloured  filk  in  the  middle.  We  met  him  on 
foot,  his  chair  following,  and  with  only  two 
attendants,  one  of  which  talked  to  him ; 
there  was  nothing  fierce  nor  terrific  in  his 
face.  If  you  are  curious  to  know  about 
the  electing  of  Doges,  how  many  there 
have  been,  and  who,  and  how  numerous 
have  been  the  illuftrious  perfons  Genoa  has 
produced,  I  refer  you  to  Lalande  ;  who 
will  give  you  ample  fatisfa&ion  in  regard 
to  thefe  particulars,  and  final!  content  my- 
felf  with  mentioning  only  two  illuftrious 
men,  Chriftopher  Columbus,  and  Andrea 

Y  4  Doria; 
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Doria  ;  I  leave  you  to  moralize  upon  the 
different  genius  of  thefe  two  plants  from 

y  <n* 

the  fame  foil.— As  I  dare  fayxwill  not  give 
yourfelf  the  trouble  to  read  Lalande’s  re¬ 
marks  on  the  manufactures  of  Genoa,  I 
inform  you  in  as  few  words  as  poffible,  that 
the  reputation  this  fuperb  city  has  acquired 
for  the  beauty  of  her  velvets  and  damafks  is 
not  unmerited.  If  Candidewas  to  fee  them, 
he  might  venture  to  pronounce  them  the 
bed  of  all  poffible  velvets  ;  yet  I  like  thofe 
of  Lyons  better  for  men's  clothes.  Their 
artificial  flowers  are  admirable.  I  think 
their  gold  filagree  perfeCt,  and  executed  in 
an  exceeding  good  tafte  ;  I  have  purchafed 
fome  of  the  beft  of  their  productions  in 
this  workmanfhip.  You  know  how  great 
an  admirer  I  am  of  the  purity  and  other 

qualities  of  this  metal,  though  no  votary  of 

/ 

Plutus.  Harlequin  and  I  agree  well  enough 
in  opinion  (fee  Uembarras  des  richejjes). 
Their  territory  produces  fcarcely  any  thing; 
yet  they  have  plenty  of  whatever  they 


can 
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can  want  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  I 
cannot  omit  mentioning  to  you  one  fingular 
branch  of  Genoefe  commerce ;  for  fuch  it 

is,  fince  thereby  the  ftate  is  a  gainer;  this 
is  dried  mufhrooms,  of  which  they  export 
fuch  quantities  that  it  is  computed  Spain 
alone  returns  them  yearly  for  this  article 
the  fum  of  fifty  thoufand  livres.  We  were 
curious  to  tafte  them,  and  our  hoft  had  the 
complaifance  to  fend  to  our  table  an  ample 
difh  of  thefe  fungufes,  well  foaked  and 
ftewed  in  oil.  This  buona  robai  as  he  ftyled 

it,  was  too  much  for  me  ;  however,  I  de¬ 
termined  to  tafte  it,  which  was  all  I  could 
do.  The  Republic  will  never  be  a  gainer 
by  me  in  this  branch  of  trade,  though  felf- 

compelied  to  render  them  both  principal 

^  ,  •  » s  . 

and  lntereit. 

I  fhould  not  omit  mentioning  that  the  Rampart 
ramparts  extending  all  round  the  port, 
form  a  mod  agreeable  walk,  commencing 
at  the  convent  called  Sr.  Antonio’s,  and 
ending  at  the  Fanal,  or  Light-houfe.  The  Ll’ght- 

.  v  .  i,-.  9  r  /  houie. 

height  of  this  tower  is  364  Genoefe  palms. 

x  From 
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From  the  rampart  you  fees  all  the  fuburb 
and  the  heights  above  the  bourg  Bifagno , 
which  bourg  confifts  of  a  great  number  of 
houfes,  palaces,  and  gardens,  and  they  be¬ 
ing  upon  very  unequal  ground,  produce  a 
lingular,  though  beautiful  effedt.  From 
hence  is  feen  alfo  the  hill  d’Albaro,  and  all 
the  forts  for  the  defence  of  the  town. 

M—  is  gone  out,  he  has  left  his 
portefeuille  behind,  and  I  have  feized  the 
opportunity  of  copying  fome  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  You  may  be  fure  I  lhall  give  you  a 
moft  faithful  copy,  nor  prefume  to  add  or 
diminifh.  Addifon  infmuates,  page  7,  that 
the  people  of  Genoa  appear  poor  5  on  the 
contrary,  they  feem  rich  and  induftrious: 
the  Hate  indeed  is  poor,  though  its  particu¬ 
lars  are  rich.  The  public  charities  of  the 
individuals  of  Genoa  furpafs  perhaps  thofe 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe  of  its  ex¬ 
tent  and  revenue,  witnefsthe  vaft  number  of 

churches  and  convents  founded  and  endowed 
by  particular  citizens,  the  great  hofpital  by 

voluntary  contribution*  the  Albergo,  the  Port 

. .  *  ••  w 

Frene, 
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Frene,  the  houfe  for  three  hundred  girls  by 
one  fubjed,  the  church  and  bridge  of  Carig- 
nan  by  another,  a  foundation  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  two  hundred  and  forty  nuns  of  the 
order  of  St.  Therefa  by  the  Brignoli  family, 
who  are  obliged  to  attend  the  Foundling 
Holpital  and  the  Albergo.  Marcellinus 
Durazzo’s  little  college  for  twelve  poor  boys 
of  noble  parentage :  this  building  joins  on  to 
his  own  palace :  they  are  found  in  every 
thing  at  his  foie  expence,  and  have  proper 
mafters  to  qualify  them  for  different  profef- 
fions  according  to  their  feveral  abilities  and 
inclinations.  The  Genoefe  nobility  are  great  Nobility 


oecono- 


ceconomifts ;  and  may  be  worth  generally  mifb. 
from  1200  L  per  annum ,  to  3,  4,  and  5000 
pounds  Sterling ;  though  few  of  them  have 
a  revenue  equal  to  the  latter,  excepting  the 
fami  lies  of  Durazzo  and  Doria.  They  very 
feldom  give  entertainments,  or  even  have 
their  friends  to  eat  with  them.  I  had  it 
from  good  authority,  that  few  of  the  Ge¬ 
noefe  nobility  fpend  more  in  the  ordinary 

expences  of  their  houfehold  than  one  thou- 

fand 
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fand  pounds  Sterling  per  annum:  thus  muft 
they  be  always  rich  while  they  reftrain  their 
wants  within  fuch  reafonable bounds.  They 
have  an  economical  manner  of  lodging  the 
whole  family  in  one  palace ;  for  example, 
in  that  of  Dura^zo,  the  three  fons  with 
their  wives,  children,  fervants,  <&c.  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  father’s  family,  all  occupy 
different  apartments  under  the  fame  roof. 
As  the  nobles  always  wear  black,  their  drefs 
is  not  expenfive  to  them.  They  are  not 
much  addi&ed  to  play,  nor  to  field-fports, 
nor  are  there  many  coaches  kept  here. 
The  prefent  families  inhabit  the  palaces 
as  their  grandfathers  and  great-grand¬ 
fathers  left  them ;  and  until  the  velvet  and 
damafk  will  no  longer  flick  together,  they 
have  no  notion  of  new  furnifhing.  The 
anceftors  of  the  nobles  enriched  themfelves 
chiefly  by  commerce.  They  in  general  love 
the  French,  and  hate  the  Piedmontefe ;  a 
very  few  of  the  principal  families  feem  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Englifh,  but  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  diflike  them.  The  people  pretend  a 
wu  partial 
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partiality  to  that  nation;  perhaps  they 
have  their  views;  as  but  few  of  them 
i  are  difinterefted.  If  the  Genoefe  (at  leafi; 

the  nobles)  were  to  choofe  a  matter,  they 
t  would  undoubtedly  prefer  France.  I  believe 
a  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  century  that  they 
c  offered  themfelves  to  that  crown,  and  caufed 
j  money  to  be  ftruck  with  the  arms  of  France 
3  on  one  fide,  and  thofe  of  the  republic  on 
i  the  other  ;  what  a  happy  conjunction !  But 
1  this  coin  is  no  longer  to  be  procured.  I 
1  heard  that  Lord  Fortrofe  is  poflefled  of  one 

i 

:  piece  nearly  of  the  value  of  twenty  fols. 

Addifon  aflerts  their  only  antiquity  to  be 
e  a  Roman  roftrum ;  though  there  is  befides 
E  a  moft  valuable  Roman  infcription  and  an 

antique 

5  *  EXEMPLVM  JENEJE  TABVLiE  GENV^, 

1  »  ' 

Q^Mutius,  L.  F.  Rufus  de  controverfieis  inter  Genuateis, 
et  Veiturios  in  re  prefente  cognouerunt :  et  coram  inter  eos 
controuerfias  copofciuerunt  j  et  qua  lege  agrum  poffiderent, 
et  qua  fineis  fierent,  dixerunt:  eos  fineis  facere,  terminof- 
que  ftatui  iouferunt :  ubi  ea  fa&a  eflent  Romam  coram 
venire  iuferunt.  Rome  coram  fententiam  ex  fenati  confulto 
dixerunt  Eidib.  Decemb.  L.  Cecilio,  L.  F.  Cos.  qua  ager 
priuatus  gaftelli  Veituriorum  eft,  quern  agrum  eos  vendere  he- 
rtdemque  fequi  Ucet,  is  ager  vettigal  nej  fiat.  Langatium 

finei* 


Valuable 

Roman 

infcript 

tion. 
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Buft  of  antique  buft  of  Vitellius,  worth  its  weight  in 
&c.  *  gold,  in  the  pdlazzo  of  Durazzo.  He  did  not 

take 

imeis  agri  priuati  ab  riuo  inflmo  qui  oritur  ab  fontej  in  Man- 
nicello  ad  flouium  Edem  :  ibi  terminus  flat,  Inde  flouio  fufo 
vcrfum  in  flouium  Lemurina,  Inde  flouio  Lemuri  furfum 
ufque  ad  riuom  Gomberane.  Inde  riuo  Gomberanea  furfum 
vfque  ad  convalem  Ceptiemam,  ibi  termini  duo  flant  circum 
viam  poftumiam.  Ex  eis  terminis  reda  regione  in  riuo  Vin- 
dupate.  Ex  riuo  Vindupate  in  flouium  Neuiageam.  Inde 
dorfum  flouio  Neuiagea  in  flouium  Procoberam.  Inde  flouio 
Procobera  deorfum  ufque  ad  riuum  Vinetafcam  infumum  : 
ibei  terminus  flat.  Inde  furfum  riuo  redo  Vinejafca :  ibei 
terminus  flat  ideft,  propter  viam  poftumiam.  Inde  alter  trans 
viam  poftumiam  terminus  flat.  Ex  eo  termino  quel  ftat  trans 
viam  poftumiam  reda  reggione  in  fontem  in  Manicetum. 
Inde  deorfum  rivo  quei  oritur  ab  fonte  in  manicello  ad  ter- 
minum  quei  ftat  ad  flouium  Edem  agri  publici  quod  Lan- 
genfes  pofldent:  hifce  finis  videntur  efle,  vbi  confluent 
Edus  et  Procobera ;  ibei  terminus  ftat.  Inde  Ede  flouio  fur- 
fouorfum  in  montem  Lemurino  infumo :  ibei  terminus  ftat. 
Inde  furfum  vorfum  iugo  redo  monte  Lemurino  :  ibei  termi¬ 
nus  ftat.  Inde  furfum  iugo  redo  Lemurino :  ibei  terminus  ftat 
in  monte  Procequo.  Inde  furfum  iugo  redoin  montem  Lemu- 
rinum  fummum  ibei  terminus  ftat.  Inde  furfum  iugo  redo 
in  Caftelum  qui  vocitatuft  Alianus,  ibei  terminus  ftat.  Inde 
furfum  iuogo  redo  in  montem  Louentionem  ;  ibei  terminus 
ftat,  Inde  furfum  iugo  redo  in  montem  Appeninum,  quei 
vocatur  Boplo ;  ibei  terminus  ftat.  Inde  Appeninum  iugo 
redo  in  montem  Tutedonem  ;  ibei  terminus  ftat.  Inde  deor¬ 
fum  iugo  redo  in  flouium  Voraglafcam  montem  Berigienam  j 
infumo;  ibei  terminus  eft.  Inde  furfum  iugo  redo  in  montem  ! 
Prenicum ;  ibi  terminus  ftat.  Inde  deorfum  iugo  redo  in 
flouium  T utelafcam ;  ibi  terminus  ftat.  Inde  furfum  iugo  redo 
Bluftiemelo  in  montem  Claxelum;  ibi  terminus  ftat.  Inde 
deorfum  in  fontem  Lebriemetum ;  ibi  terminus  ftat.  Inde 

redo  i 
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take  notice  of  the  piece  of  cannon  at  the 
arfenal,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the 

earlieft 

re&o  riuo  Enifeca  in  flouium  Procoberam  ;  ibi  terminus  flat. 
3nde  deorfum  in  flouium  Procoberam  ubei  confluont  floui 
Edus,  et  Proccbera ;  ibei  terminus  flat.  Quern  agrum  popli- 
cum  indicamus  efie  :  eum  agrum  Caflelanos,  Langenfes9  Vei- 
turios  pofidere  fruique  videtur  oportere  :  pro  eo  agro  vedigal 
Langenfes  Veituris  in  poplicum  Genuam  dent  in  annos  Angu¬ 
los  VIC.  N.  CCCC.  Sei  Langenfes  earn  pequniam  non  da- 
bunt  neque  fatisfacient  arbitratu  Genuatium,  quod  per  Genu* 
enfes  mora  non  fiat  quo  fetius  earn  pequniam  accipiant,  turn 
quod  in  eo  agro  natum  erit  frumenti  partem  vicenfumam  vini 
partem  feflam  Langenfes  in  poplicum  Genuam  dare  debento 
in  annos  fingulos.  Quei  intra  eos  fineis  agrum  pofedit,  Ge« 
nuas,  aut  Viturius,  quei  eorum  pofedit  K,  Sextil.  L.  Caicilio. 
Q^Mutio  Cof.  eos  ita  pofidere  colereque  liceat,  eus  quei  ps- 
fidebunt  ve&igal  Langenfibus  proportione  dent :  itant  ceteri 
Langenfes  quei  eorum  in  eo  agro  agrum  pofidebunt  fruentur^ 
que.  Preterea  in  eo  agro  ni  quis  pofideto  nifi  d®  maiore 
parte  Langenfium  Veiturium  fententia :  dum  ne  alium  intro- 
mittat  nili  Genuatem  aut  Vi&urium  colendi  caufa.  Quei 
eorum  de  maiore  parte  Langenfium  Veiturium  fententia  ita  non 
peribit :  is  eum  agrum  nei  habeto  neiue  fruimino.  Quei  ager 
compafcuos  erit;  in  eo  agro  quominus  pecuafcere  Genuates 
Veituriofque  liceat,  itant  ei  in  cetero  agroGenuati  compafcuo 
ne  quis  prohibeto  quominus  ex  eo  agro  ligna  materiarnque  fu- 
mant  vtanturque.  Ve&igal  anni  primi  K.  Ianuaris  fecundis 
veturij  Langenfes  in  poplicum  Genuam  dare  debento.  Quod 
ante  K.  Ianuaris  primas  Langenfes  frufiti  funt  eruntque  ve&i- 
gal  inuitei  dare  nei  debento.  Prata  que  fuerunt  proxima  feni- 
ficei  L.  Cecilio  Q^Muutio  Cos.  in  agro  poplico  quem  Vkuries 
Langenies  pofident :  et  quem  Odiates,  et  quem  Dedunines  et 
quem  Cauaturines  et  quem  Mentonines  pofident ;  ea  prata 
inuitis  Langenfibus  et  Odiatibus,  et  Dedunioibiis  et  Cauatu- 
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earlieft  invention.  The  chamber  for  the 
powder  and  ball  is  of  bronze  for  about; 
fifteen  inches ;  from  thence  to  the  mouth  it 
is  lined  with  the  fame  metal  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  cafed  in  wood,  painted  on 
the  outfide,  and  forming  exa&ly  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  twelve  pounder :  I  pierced  the 
wood  withafpear  which  I  found  in  the  arfe- 
nal,  to  prove  it.  This  curious  cannon,  as 
alfo  the  Roman  infcription,  have  pafied  un¬ 
noticed  by  Keyfler  and  Lalande.  I  think 
Addifon  makes  a  ftriking  miftake  where  he 
fays,  cc  It  would  be  wife  and  political  in  the 
Genoefe  to  prevent  their  fubjefts  from  pur- 
chafing  and  holding  lands  in  foreign  do- 

rines,  ct  Mentunines  quem  quifque  eorum  agrum  pofidebit 
inuiteis  eis  nei  quis  ficet :  neiue  pafcat:  neiue  fruatur.  Sei 
Lanoenfes  aut  Odiates  aut  Dedlunines  aut  Cauaturines  aut 

O 

Mentonines  manent  in  eo  agro  alia  prata  immitere,  defendere, 
ftcare,  id  vti  facere  liceat,  dum  ne  ampliorem  modum  pra- 
torura  habeant  quam  proxima  eftate  habuerunt,  fru&ique  funt 
Vituiies.  Quei  controuerfias  Genuenfium  ob  iniourias  iudicati 
aut  damnati  funt,  fei  quis  in  vinculeis  ob  eas  res  eft;  eos 
omneis  foluei  mittei  liberarique  Genuenfes  videtur  oportere 
ante  eidus  fextilis  primas.  Si  quei  de  ea  re  iniquam  videbitur 
efte,  ad  nos  adeant  primo  quoque  die.  Et  omnibus  contro^ 
verfeis  bono  publ.  L;.  Leg,  Moco.  Mericanio  Meticoni.  F. 
Piancus  Peliani  Pelioni  F. 

minions.” 
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fnmions.1*  Fid.  p.  9.  However  high  fuch 
eftates  may  be  taxed,  none  of  that  taxation 
goes  out  of  the  Genoefe  republic ;  and 
whatever  comes  in  from  the  pais  etrangeres 
is  certainly  fo  much  clear  gain  to  this  little 
flate.  How  fhould  a  fmall  fcrip  of  country, 
in  itfelf  wretched  and  barren,  with  but  in¬ 
different  harbours,  and  a  bigotted  fanatical 
people  find  in  their  own  miferable  terri¬ 
tory  3  that  wealth  and  profperity  fo  vifible 
in  every  quarter  of  this  great  city,  did  they 
not  manure  this  farm  with  the  produce  of 
others. 

Their  poffeffions  out  of  the  territory  of 
Genoa  are  (I  have  it  from  the  beft  autho¬ 
rities)  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  income  of 
that  ftate ;  and  all  is  fpent  in  the  town*  As 
to  their  being  the  more  likely  to  give  them- 
felves  up  to  Spain  or  Naples  by  reafon  of 
fuch  tenures,  that  is  unnatural :  weak  in 
them  felves,  and  unwarlike,  they  cannotre- 
fift  any  one  power ;  but  their  fafety  has 
hitherto  depended,  and  muft  always  depend 
'upon  the  interefi:  others  have,  in  their 

Vol.  I.  Z  continuing 
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continuing  a  free  ftate :  their  acquifitiori 
would  too  much  increafe  the  confequence 
and  influence  of  any  neighbouring  power. 
Befides,  what  bribe  can  Spain,  Naples,  or 
even  France  offer  to  the  Genoefe  nobility 
as  an  equivalent  for  their  liberty  ?  Can  they 
out  of  their  own  houfes,  fee  any  thing  de¬ 
fir  able  in  the  palaces  of  Kings  ?  Rich  in 
their  frugality,  in  the  poflfeffion  of  honours, 
of  power,  and  confideration,  can  a  noble 
Genoefe  envy  the  prime  minifter  or  favou¬ 
rite  of  any  crowned  head  in  Europe  ? 

They  import  corn  from  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  take  no  inconfiderable  quantity  from. 
Lombardy. 

The  mole  of  Genoa  is  much  expofed  to 
a  bombardment :  five  or  fix  Chips  of  the 
line  could  fail  full  into  the  harbour,  not- 
withflanding  the  crofs  wall  and  the  baftions, 
which  might  probably  have  no  very  confi-  ij 
derable  efFe£t  upon  them.  It  is  believed, 

that  had  Ad - — 1  M — —  been  ferious  in 

1 74 6,  the  town  mufl  have  been  laid  in  afhes ; 
but  perhaps  his  orders  were  to  the  contrary, 
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as  he  permitted  provifions  and  reinforce* 
meats  of  troops  to  pafs  into  the  harbour 
unmolefted.  The  only  {hell  from  his  fleet 
that  came  near  the  town  fell  upon  a  rock, 
which  I  faw,  not  far  from  the  bridge  of  Ca^ 
rignan,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
thrown  to  do  execution.  For  a  political  cri- 
ticifm  upon  this  fubjeCt  quite  in  the  fpirit  of 
a  Frenchman,  ^zV.Lalande,  vol.  viii.  P.467A 

The  Republic  had  fix  galleys  in  Addi-* 
fon’s  time;  they  have  now  four  only,  which 
are  mounted  by  levying  a  tax  on  each  per- 
fon  for  permiffion  to  eat  butter,  eggs,  and 
cream  in  Lent.”  Thus  far  I  have  copied ; 
I  think  I  have  already  mentioned  this  tax 
in  my  letter  :  I  am  turning  over  the  port- 
feuille  to  find  fome  more  particulars  that  I 
have  not  already  taken  notice  of,  to  prevent 
repetitions. 

Here  follows  fomething  of  the  police,  &c* 
The  Sbirri  at  Genoa  are  pretty  much  like 
our  conftables  5  they  are  alfo  the  executors 
of  all  arrefts,  the  collectors  of  taxes,  and 
guards  of  the  ports.  They  are  abhorred  by 
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the  people,  protected  ftrongly  by  the  Great* 
and  what  is  called  here  the  Prince,  by 
which  is  meant  the  government.  The  of¬ 
ficers  of  juftice  appear  in  as  infamous  a  light 
as  the  boureaus  in  France.  They  always 
marry  amongft  each  other ;  the  meaneft 
wretch  of  Genoa  would  deem  it  a  difgrace  to 
marry  the  daughter  or  filler  of  a  Sbirri ;  of 
courfe  a  Sbirri  never  marries  any  woman 
but  the  daughter  or  lifter  of  another  Sbirri, 
as  no  other  woman  will  accept  of  him. 

They  can  have  no  fociety  but  with  thofe 
of  their  own  fraternity;  as  it  is  igno¬ 
minious  for  their  neighbours  to  affociatc 
with  them.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
females  of  thefe  Sbirri  are  remarkably 
handfome ;  their  beauty  procures  them  the 
particular  attention  and  protection  of  the 
Nobles ;  fcarcely  one  of  whom  has  not  a 
favourite  miftrefs  amongft  them.  Thefe 
men  run  great  rifks  in  the  execution 
of  their  office ;  there  are  at  leaft  ten  or 
twelve  of  them  killed  every  year  by  the 
populace,  in  the  execution  of  their  duty. 

Sixty 
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Sixty  livres  is  the  allowance  for  each  ar- 
reft.  At  the  approach  of  night  they  walk 
the  ftreets  in  fmall  bands  or  parties,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  affaffinations,  which  are  not 
uncommon  here.  It  is  abfolutely  againft 
the  law  for  any  perfon  to  carry  a  Jlilletto 
concealed  about  him ;  therefore  when  the 
Sbirri  meet  with  a  fufpicious  perfon,  they 
furround  him  immediately,  ftroke  him 
down  the  hides  and  hips,  to  difcover 
whether  or  not  he  has  a  Jlilletto  about 
him.  If  they  find  one,  he  is  hurried 
away  to  prifon,  and  there  detained  for  fix 
months ;  for  a  firft  offence,  in  cafe  the  of¬ 
fender  bears  a  good  character  in  the  (own, 
he  is  fined  in  the  fum  of  fixty  livres,  coils 
and  expences  ;  when  not  intitled  to  this  fa¬ 
vour,  he  is  either  fent  to  the  galleys  for 
life,  or  for  a  confiderable  term  of  years. 
Notwithftanding  this  ordinance  of  govern¬ 
ment,  there  is  not  a  Genoefe  who  does 
not  pofTefs  a  Jlilletto ,  and  contrive,  at  all 
hazards,  to  carry  it  about  him.  This 
deadly  inftrument  makes  its  way  at  one 
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ftroke,  through  the  ribs,  the  fpme  of  the 
back,  or  the  fhoulder-blade ;  fo  well  is 
the  fteel  tempered.  The  moft  dreadful 
accidents  frequently  happen  in  the  ftreets ; 
for  on  receiving  the  flighteft  provocation, 
the  Jiillettos  make  their  appearance ;  they 
affail  each  other  with  great  ferocity,  and  no 
unconcerned  fpediator  ever  interpofes,  fear- 
ing  a  momentary  refentment  of  either  com¬ 
batants  may  prove  fatal  to  him ;  ^nd  even 
though  one  fhould  fall,  yet  nobody  prefent 
ever  thinks  of  purfuing  or  flopping  the 
murderer  :  a  culpa  ai  cqltello  is  looked  up¬ 
on  here,  as  a  black  eye  or  a  bloody  nof$ 
in  England.  Another  reafon  why  the  fpec- 
tators  of  a  fray  do  not  interpofe  is,  that  the 
family  of  the  guilty  perfon  are  implacable 
towards  an  informer ;  and  never  fail  to 
requite  his  officioufnefs,  fooner  or  later, 
with  a  colpo  di  coltdlo .  The  manner  in 
which  the  guilty  affaffin  fecures  himfelf  is 
by  going  immediately  on  board  a  foreign 
veffei  in  the  harbour,  where  he  remains  in 
fafetv  till  the  accident  is  forgot:  but  in 

caff 
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cafe  of  profecution,  and  the  procurement 
of  an  order  for  feizing  him,  then  a  year  or 
two  of  abfence,  with  five  or  fix  hundred 
livres  properly  applied,  rarely  fails  of  in- 
furing  his  pardon  and  permiffion  to  return 
in  fafety,  If  the  wound  is  but  flight, 
the  affaflin  never  thinks  even  of  going  on 
fhipboard,  but  walks  off  to  the  neareft 
church,  where,  in  the  portico,  or  on  the 
fteps,  he  is  in  fafety  ;  but  if  the  wound 
proves  mortal,  the  church  no  longer  offers 
him  an  afylum.  The  churches  are  alfo 
very  convenient  for  all  pilferers,  who  are 
there  in  fecurity  from  the  Sbirri ;  but  in  the 
cafe  of  highway-robbers,  houfe-breakers, 
and  affaffins,  an  order  is  procured  by  theDoge 
from  the  Archbilhop,  who  never  refufes  it, 
authorifing  the  civil  power  to  act  by  thefc  re* 
fugees  as  they  fee  proper.  Thefe  obfer Na¬ 
tions  of  M— - bring  to  my  mind  the  only 

time  I  have  feen  the  Sbirri  in  employment. 
The  fteps  of  the  Annunciata  are  covered 
by  vagabonds, fturdy  boys,  and  wenches; 
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ihefe  fally  out  at  night  to  pick  pockets,  at 
which  handicraft  they  are  dextrous  enough, 
and  in  the  day-time  fell  their  ftolen  goods 
to  Jew-pedlars  who  pafs  by.  The  other 
day  a  lubberly  boy,  about  fixteen  years 
old,  was  fo  filly  as  to  confide  in  a  young 
damfel  his  fweetheart,  who  was  no  other 
than  a  common  ftreet- walker.  She  brought 

her  knitting  and  kept  him  company  all 

* 

day  on  the  fteps,  excepting  when  the  left 
him  to  fetch  him  viduals ;  at  night  they 
ftrolled  about  the  ftreets  together,  filching 
what  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  i 
this  lafted  a  few  days,"  and  I  conftantly 
obferved  them  from  my  window,  till  at 
laft  the  Sbirri  prevailed  upon  the  damfel 
to  perfuade  him  there  was  no  danger  in 
venturing  abroad  a  little  by  day-light. 
He  was  prevailed  upon,  but  had  not  got 
twenty  paces  from  the  church  before  a 
frnall  party  of  failors  in  appearance  fur- 
rounded  him,  and  took  him  away  with 
them;  thefe  failors  were  in  fad  Sbirri# 

who 
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who  thus  difguifed  them  fe  Ives  to  entap 
this  young  culprit,  and  conduced  him  im¬ 
mediately  on  board  a  galley.  The  Sbirri 
are  to  be  paid  fixty  livres  for  the  two  years 
he  is  to  remain  on  board,  his  crime  not 
being  fufficiently  great  to  demand  more 
feverity.  Our  Ciceroni  mentioned  a  re¬ 
markable  anecdote  in  relation  to  our  hoft,  as 
follows  :  that  when  young,  he  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  addided  to  all  forts  of  debauchery,  and 
in  a  fit  of  choler  ftabbed  a  man  to  death; 
he  flickered  himfelf  in  his  father’s  houfe, 
not  doubting  to  find  an  afylum  more  fecure 
and  more  agreeable  than  he  could  exped  at 
Cadiz,  had  he  failed  thither,  as  his  conn- 

N  •  t 

trymen  do  in  like  circumftances  ;  but,  to  his 
great  difappointment,  his  father  gave  him 
up  to  juftice,  with  the  referve  of  fpar- 
ing  his  life,  and  confenting  to  a  ten  years 
imprifonment.  This  was  granted.  The 
time  being  almoft  expired,  and  his  mother 
perceiving  her  laft  hour  approaching,  re- 
quefted  to  fee  her  fon  before  {he  fhould  ex¬ 
pire  i  her  requeft  was  complied  with,  and  he 


is 
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is  faid  to  have  profited  much  by  her  dying 
admonitions.  However,  this  report  is  not 
clear  of  contradiction  5  but  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  of  him  reaches,  we  muft  allow 
him  to  have  behaved  honeftly  enough.  At 
firft  I  was  obliged  to  difpute  his  prices,  as 
they  appeared  exorbitant,  he  abated  fome- 
thing  in  confequence ;  but  had  I  known 
what  I  now  know,  I  fliould  not  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  have  put  him  in  a  paffion,  I  allure 
you.  It  is  Angular,  that  the  wretched  old 

1 

penitent,  who  I  have  already  mentioned  to 
you  (the  ftep-licker),  is  coufm-german  to 
this  our  hoft. 

t 

The  Republic  feems,  upon  the  whole,  to 
be  more  fevere  towards  thieves  than  mur¬ 
derers  ;  perhaps  they  confider  the  lofs  of 
goods  as  a  greater  inconvenience  to  fociety 
than  the  lofs  of  lives.  This  is  fomething 
like  the  ftate-oeconomy  of  France ;  the 
greater  the  number  who  die  in  confequence 
of  the  prefent  dearth  you  mention,  the  more 
bread  will  remain  for  the  living.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  for  thefe  four  months  pafl 

the 
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the  Genosfe  have  maintained  fo  pacific  a  dif- 
pofition,  that  no  body  has  died  of  a  colpodi 

coltello ;  may  this  breathing- time  have  a 

« 

long  continuance  ! 

France  is  much  indebted  to  the  Genoefe, 
but  they  will  not  eafiiy  be  perfuaded  to 
give  her  farther  credit,  after  the  late  re¬ 
duction  in  1770. 

The  Prince  of  Conde,  upon  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  is  at  this  time  negociating  a  loan 
here,  for  two  millions  of  livres  at  four  and  a 
hAi per  cent.  payable  half-yearly,  and  likely 
to  fucceed.  He  fecures  them  by  a  mortgage 
upon  Chantilli.  The  Genoefe  fend  their  mo¬ 
ney  into  England,  Holland,  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  &c.  not  having  opportunities 
of  employing  it  in  their  own  confined  ter¬ 
ritory. 

Keyfler  fays,  p.  128,  that  the  number 
of  fervants  are  limited  at  Genoa.  This  is 
true  in  fome  refpects  ;  a  Noble  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  appear  with  more  than  two  chair- 

1 

men,  one  valet  de  chambre ,  and  one  foot¬ 
man.  His  wife  may  have  the  fame  allow¬ 
ance. 
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ance,  with  an  additional  footman.  His 
fteward,  butler,  cook,  and  their  rabble  of 
underlings,  do  not  come  within  this  fump- 
tuary  law.  In  fhort,  no  one  Genoefe  has  a 
fervant  the  lefs  for  this  law,  and  few,  if 
any,  can  afford  to  keep  the  number  per¬ 
mitted  them. 

Aim  oft  every  article  of  life  comes  within 
the  gabelle  at  Genoa :  corn,  wine,  oil,  cof« 
fee,  fait,  butcher’s  meat,  <&c,  all  pay  exor¬ 
bitantly  ;  each  ox  which  comes  from  Pied¬ 
mont  pays  150  Piedmontefe  livres  entree , 
though  worth,  in  the  whole,  no  more  than 
300  or  320  5  and  this  is  paid  upon  entering 
the  territories  of  the  Republic.  All  mafters 
of  wine-houfes  muft  take  their  wine  from  the 
Prince,  as  alfo  their  bread  and  oil,  under 
fevere  fines,  imprifonments,  and  even  the 
galleys.  The gabelle  of  Coffee  pays  150,000 
livres  per  year  for  the  exclufive  permiflion. 
A  thing  almoft  incredible,  unlefs  it  is 
confidered  that  no  publican  nor  coffee-houfe 
can  fell  a  difh  of  coffee  that  is  not  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  only  houfe  where  it  is 

made 
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made  In  great  caldrons,  containing  feveral 
gallons  each,  out  of  which  they  fend  it  by 
pints  and  quarts;  but  each  individual  (pub¬ 
licans  as  above  excepted)  may  manufa&ure 
it  for  himfelf.  All  fifh  is  taxed  by  the  ma- 
giftrate  to  one  third  of  its  value,  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  its  appearance  in  the  market. 

The  Nobility  of  Genoa  have  no  immu* 
t  nities  as  to  receiving  provifions  of  any  fort 

✓ 

duty-free,  as  in  France,  & c .  whence  many 
of  them  pafs  much  of  their  time  at  their 
country-palaces.  They  remain  out  of  town 
the  months  of  Auguft,  &c.  to  December. 
Keyfler  afferts,  p.  129.  that  the  new  Nobi¬ 
lity  have  a  particular  walk  on  the  left  fide 
of  the  exchange,  and  the  old  on  the  right. 
The  faffc  is,  the  old  Nobility  have  a  room 
in  a  houfe  about  fifty  yards  from  the  ex¬ 
change,  where  they  only  fit  in  the  fummei> 
and  where  the  new  nobility  cannot  enter, 
who  can  only  have  their  chairs  placed  in 
front  of  the  exchange.  There  is  no  di- 
ftindt  walk  for  them  within  the  exchange 
or  bank,  as  Keyfler  mentions. 

The 
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The  College  of  Jefuits  contains  at  pre^ 
fent  about  forty  members,  and  one  half 
of  that  number  are  compofed  of  noble  Ge» 
noefe,  which  feems  an  abundant  fecurity 
for  the  continuance  of  this  fociety.  They 
educate  about  Tour  hundred  children,  but 
none  of  the  firft  nobility,  except  two  fami¬ 
lies,  have  at  this  time  Jefuit  preceptors. 

The  Genoefe,  from  their  commerce  with 
other  nations,  are  very  quick  of  apprehen- 
fion,  gueffing  at  what  you  would  fay,  how¬ 
ever  ill  you  may  exprefs  yourfelf.  Nor 
do  they  think  a  ftranger  ridiculous  for  not 
fpeaking  their  language  fluently,  much 

i 

lefs  conclude  him  a  fool,  as  the  French 
do;  rafhly  confounding  words  and  ideas, 
and  fuppofing  the  want  or  mifapplication 
of  the  former  to  proceed  from  a  defeat  or 
confufion  in  the  latter.  In  dealing  with  a 
Genoefe,  the  bargain  is  foon  concluded ; 
for  they  feldom  alk  more  than  they  mean 
to  take,  and  are  a  people  of  few  words. 

Here  mull  quit  the  portefeuille  *  *  * 
but  have  ftill  fomething  more  to  fay  before 
8  I  leave 
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I  leave  Genoa.  Having  as  yet  taken 
no  notice  of  their  natural  hiftory,  before  I 
begin  upon  this  new  fubjed,  I  muft  not 
omit  to  mention  their  chairs,  and  the  rever¬ 
berating  lamps  for  lighting  the  ftreets. 
The  chairs  are  extremely  well  made ;  they 
are  lined  with  velvet,  and  finely  varnifhed 
on  the  outfide.  The  common  hackney-chairs 
are  perfectly  neat  and  clean,  and  the  chair¬ 
men  as  good  as  thofe  in  London.  Their 
reverberating  lamps  hang  in  the  middle  of 
the  ftreets,  and  by  means  of  a  high  polifh 
within,  and  the  fufpenfion  of  the  box  that 
contains  the  oil  in  a  particular  manner,  the 
light  proceeding  from  them  is  not  only  ex¬ 
tremely  brilliant,  but  feems  perpetually  in- 
creafmg  or  augmenting  its  rays  from  with¬ 
in.  They  have  altogether  a  beautiful  ef- 
fed. 

Marble  is  very  well  fculptured  at  Genoa. 
The  fineft  marbles  found  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  the  alabafter  of  Seftri,  the  red  and 
green  of  Polcevera,  and  the  white  marble 
of  Garara. 

The 
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Lighting 
the  ftreets* 
chairs, 


Marble*# 
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Lavagns; 
and  other 
Datural 
produc¬ 
tions. 
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The  Hate  called  lavagna  is  extremely 
common  here ;  it  is  brought  from  a  very 
large  quarry  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Genoa ;  and  put  to  a  variety  of  ufes,  as 

i  (  *  f  T‘ 

tables,  {helves,  &c.  cold  and  difagreeable 
both  to  the  touch  and  view;  rooms  are 
paved  with  it,  but  it  never  appears  clean. 

I  obferved  as  we  defcended  the  bucket ta , 

. 

■where  the  ground  had  been  cut  away 
for  the  road,  feveral  ftrata,  chiefly  con- 
fifting  of  various  forts  of  fchiftus,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  quartz,  here  and  there  rocks 
of  marble  veined  with  red,  and  a  great 
deal  of  fiate-like  fubilance  of  a  brownifh 
caft,  with  filming  filvery  particles ;  and 
at  about  fix  miles  from  Genoa,  on  that  fide 
called  a St.  Pietro  D*  Arena*  a  black  magnetic 
fand,  which  is  found  in  plenty  after  ftorjjis 
on  the  fea-beach. 

1  have  the  pleafure  to  acquaint  you, 
that  you  have,  in  thefe  long  letters, 
fuch  particulars  as  appeared  to  me  moft 
worthy  of  notice  in  this  Republic.  .  We 
are  about  to  leave  Genoa  immediately.  I 

fhall 
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{hall  write  to  you  from  Piacenza  (Plaifance). 
My  letter  is  fuch  a  volume,  that  I  am 
obliged  to  dilpofe  of  it  in  parts,  under  three 
or  four  covers.  I  have  not  the  leaft  in¬ 
tention  to  make  an  apology  to  you  for  its 
tedioufnefs.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  you 
fhould  be  very  much  obliged  to  me  for  the 
fatigue  I  have  had  (though  perhaps  to  little 
purpofe)  writing  fo  fully  and  circumftan- 
tially  in  obedience  to  your  commands ;  for  I 
allure  you  I  have  lived  here  in  a  very  hurry¬ 
ing  manner.  News  is  juft  brought  us  of  an 
Englifh  £haligl|  being  arrived  in  the  port ; 
but  fhe  is  tolpfar  off  as  yet  to  know  who 
{he  brinEj^^Mfchen^ers  on  board  ;  but 
r^rs  a  fe^itcca  arrived  with  two  Englifh  from 
Antib|s,  —  and  his  governor. 

Aflreu.  JEr 

M - *  has  wrote  to  his  banker  at  Flo¬ 

rence,  to  fend  all  letters  addreffed  to  us  to 
Bologna,  as  we  fhall  make  fome  little  flay 
there  ;  and  you  may  judge  how  impatient 
we  both  are  to  hear  from  you. 


VOL.  I. 
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LETTER  XIX. 

Plaifance,  (Piacenza)  Nov.  16th,  1770, 

FTER  a  moil  difagreeable  journey, 


x  here  are  we  at  Piacenza.  We  left 
Genoa  the  14th  after  dinner,  and  lay  at 


Novi.  Novi,  where  we  were  very  ill  ferved  ;  the 
evening  was  raw  and  cold,  and  the  chim¬ 
neys  fmoked  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the 
effed  to  me  was  a  violent  cold  and  fore 
throat.  Our  beds  were  wretched,  the  apart¬ 
ment  extremely  dirty  ;  and  our  flipper  con- 
fitted  of  three  ditties  of  what  they  call 
roaft-meat,  that  is,  lumps  of  meat  fried  in 
flunking  oil,  with  fome  wretched  hors  d'oen - 

„  ...  s  •  %  »  '  -  - _  . .  7.  I 

•ores  of  fallads,  hard  eggs  and  chopped 
anchovies,  all  anointed  with  the  fame  oil. 
After  patting  a  fleeplefs  night,  we  chear- 
fully  quitted  Novi  at  about  eight  ^o’clock 
yetterday  morning.  The  day  was  fine  and 
bright,  which  was  extremely  lucky;  for  had 
it  rained,  we  fliould  have  fuffered  much 
more  than  we  did  from  the  badnefs  of  the 
road.  Prom  Novi  to  Tortona  and  from 


thence 
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thence  to  Voghera,  is  one  continued  {Sough 
of  quaking  clay  and  marie,  through  which  * 
we  waded,  the  carriage  finking  into  the  mud 
up  to  the  naves  of  the  fore-wheels.  At  Voghera 
Voghera  they  gave  us  bad  poft-horfes.  We 
had  all  the  difficulty  imaginable  to  make 
half  the  poft  with  them;  probably  they 
had  never  been  in  harnefs  before.  The 
poftilions,  who  are  a  cruel  race  in  every 
country,  did  not  fpare  the  perfuauve  elo^ 
quence  of  the  whip,  to  make  thefe  beafls 
go  forward ;  which  they  determined  not 
to  do,  if  to  be  avoided :  fometimes  they 

plunged  in  the  flough,  then  run  furioufly 

* 

for  a  little  way,  kicking  on  all  Tides,  and 
floundering  ;  to  increafe  their  ungovern¬ 
able  difpofition,  there  was  a  wild  colt 
amongft  them,  which  I  fuppofe  the  poft- 
mafter  at  Voghera  chofe  we  fhould  have 
the  honour  of  breaking  in.  We  were  at 
laft  obliged  to  get  out  and  halt  at  a  wretched 
pubiic-houfe  in  the  road,  which  our  courier 
hinted  to  us  had  a  bad  reputation  for  fafety. 
However,  we  perceived  nothing  that  had 

A  a  2  any 
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any  appearance  of  that  nature.  Here  we 
waited  above  half  an  hour,  our  poftilions 
affuring  us  they  every  moment  expeded 
fome  very  good  poft-horfes,  who  were  re¬ 
turning  to  Voghera,  that  they  could  anfwer 
for.  Our  patience  at  length  being  ex- 
haufted,  we  entered  our  carriage,  and  with 
great  difficulty  got  on  one  mile  further  to 
a  fmall  village :  after  waiting  there  above 
an  hour,  three  poft-horfes  only  arrived  ; 
which  were  the  excellent  beafts  our  pofti¬ 
lions  had  promifed  us ;  fo  we  were  at  laft 
obliged  to  mix  fome  of  the  fteadieft  of  our 
wild  beafts  with  thefe  new  arrivals.  During 

the  hour  we  waited  at  this  village,  M - — 

inquired  whether  there  was  not  a  gover¬ 
nor  or  commandant  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  they  told  him  there  was  a  command¬ 
ant  who  lived  not  a  great  way  froni  the 

village ;  M~ - -  immediately  walked  to 

him,  and  finding  him  at  home,  demanded 
redrefs  for  the  treatment  he  had  received 
from  the  poftmafter  at  Voghera,  for  not 
having  fulfilled  his  engagement  as  to  the 

furnifhing 
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furniffiing  him  with  proper  and  able  horfes, 
and  alfo  the  having  been  the  oceafion  of  a 
great  lofs  of  time  and  much  fatigue,  &c. 

The  commandant  behaved  with  great  po- 
litenefs  and  civility,  but  informed  him  he 
had  no  powrer  over  the  poftmafler  at  Vog- 
hera;  alluring  him,  however,  that  he  would  . 
write  to  the  governor  of  that  town,  and 
have  the  poftrnafter  punifhed.  (This  part  of 
the  country  belongs  to  the  King  of  Sar* 
dinia).  In  fliort,  it  appeared  that  the  power 
of  the  commandant  was  bounded  to  the 
care  of  the  cuftoms.  Finding  there  was  no 
redrefs  to  be  had,  we  once  more  fet  for¬ 
ward,  and  with  much  difficulty  arrived  at 

* 

a  wretched  place  called  Bron,  where  we  Bron. 
were  obliged  to  lie,  though  no  more  than 
four  pods  from  Piacenza,  Upon  our  arrival 
at  Bron,  M — —  expeded  to  find  there  a 
Podejla ,  (which  Perfonage  in  Italy,  I  think, 
anfwers  to  the  judicial  officer  called  Mon- 
fieur  le  Magijlra>  you  muft  remember  in 
Anette  and  Lubin ,  and  who  I  believe  is 
the  torment  of  every  bourg  in  France) 

A  a  3  to 
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to  whom  he  might  apply  for  juftice  againft 
our  rogues  of  poftilions,  who  had  the  con- 
fcience  to  charge  us  to  the  utmoft  that  could 
be  expected,  had  we  been  perfectly  well 
ufed,  and  demanded  rnoft  unreafonably  for 
their  trouble,  as  if  they  had  merited  a  double 
reward  for  their  infolence,  lazinefs,  and 
the  time  they  had  made  us  lofe.  The  po - 
deftay  who  it  feems  has  been  formerly  a 

f 

fergeant,  could  not  be  found  ;  we  were  then 
neceffitated  to  comply  with  the  tariff'd ,  or 
regulation  of  thepofts*,  fuppofing  the  agree- 
merit  to  be  kept  up  to,  but  not  a  farthing 
extraordinary  to  the  poftilions  for  their 
trouble.  Bron,  is  the  boundary  between  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  and 
thofe  of  the  Infant  Duke  of  Parma.  This 
morning  we  palled  the  river  Seri  via,  the 
water  being  lowT,  it  was  not  in  the  leaft  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  river  is  by  no  means  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  great  part  of  its  bed  lies  bare,  and  a 

#  The  polls  in  the  Genoere  territories  and  the  King  of 
Sardinia’s  are  very  dear ;  without  reckoning  any  other  ex- 
pences  on  the  road,  the  bare  polling  for  thirty  miles  cods  five 
guineas. 

Taft 
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vafl  number  of  fmall  fireams  (which  com- 
pofe  the  river)  branch  out  various  ways, 
fo  that  the  effedt  produced  is  extremely 
difagreeable ;  heaps  of  ftone,  like  rubbifh, 
lie  fcattered  about  unequally,  and  the  whole 
appears  a  defert  wafte,  without  trees, 
grafs,  or  even  the  fmallefl;  verdure  upon  its 
banks.  Our  inn  is  bad,  our  eatables  worfe ; 
a  difh  of  filh  which  had  been  drefled  au 
bleu  fome  time  ago,  to  prevent  flanking, 
but  wThich  had  not  fucceeded,  was  ferved 
in  a  fauce  of  fetid  oil  burnt ;  a  fmall  lump 
of  coarfe  veal  fauced  in  the  fame  manner, 
by  way  of  fricando  ;  a  pigeon  which  had 
very  much  the  air  of  a  crow,  and  by  its 
flying  attitude  in  the  difh,  led  me  to  think 
that  by  fome  accident  it  had  been  (hot  when 
flying  over  the  kitchen,  and  falling  down 
the  chimney  into  the  fire,  cuoco  had  in- 
duftrioufly  raked  it  out  of  the  afhes,  find¬ 
ing  it  well  finged,  and  ferved  it  up  to 
the  forrejlien .  This  morning  upon  call¬ 
ing  for  our  bill,  we  found  the  hoft  thought 

A  a  4  himfelf 
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himfelf  a  gallant  uomo  *,  in  not  charging 
more  than  feventeen  French  livres  for  our 
fupper,  and  that  of  M~ — -’s  valet  de 
chambre ;  for  we  do  not  confift  of  more 
than  three  upon  the  road.  In  a  letter  I 
wrote  you  from  Turin,  which  chiefly  con¬ 
tained  domeftic  affairs,  I  ought  to  have 
told  you  I  had  determined  to  fuffer  the 
lighter  inconvenience  of  two ;  preferring 
that  of  being  without  a  woman-fervant 
on  the  road,  to  the  being  troubled  with 
a  chamber-maid  to  convey  from  one  place 
to  another,  fubjed  to  her  ill- humour 
and  impertinence,  and,  may  be,  to  not 
a  few  reproaches,  for  having  perfuaded 
her  (though  at  a  very  great  expence)  to 
quit  her  dear  country  and  friends.  You 
recoiled  my  Parifian ,  & c .  therefore  I 
refolved  to  take  a  maid  in  every  town 
we  mean  to  pafs  any  time  in,  and  to  dis¬ 
charge  her  at  the  moment  of  our  depar- 


*  A  phrafe~  that  means  an  honourable,  juft,  and  honeft 

man. 
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ture.  Hitherto  it  has  fucceeded  to  my 
wifhes;  and  I  affure  you  I  can  drefs  my- 
feif  for  my  journey  lefs  awkwardly,  and 
almoft  as  foon,  as  when  I  had  a  maid  with 
me.  But  I  mull  return  to  our  hoft.  I 
difputed  his  bill,  but  could  only  get  three 
livres  ten  fols  ftruck  off.  The  firft  poft  we 
made  this  morning  was  almoft  the  whole 

f  ' 

way  through  corn-fields  and  vineyards,  the 
road  being  impafiable  :  it  was  one  conti¬ 
nued  fwallow.  We  were  very  forry  to  do 
fo  much  mifchief  to  the  corn-fields  and 
vines,  but  the  poftilions  did  not  feem  to 
have  the  leaft  confideration  ;  they  adted  as 
the  poftmafter  at  Bron  had  ordered  them, 
and  I  think  broke  down  and  fpoiled  more 
fences  and  vines  than  was  neceffary.  We 
pafled  another  river  to-day,  the  famous 
Trebia  ;  it  was  neither  dangerous  nor  deep.  TheTre- 
The  weather  is  very  difagreeable  here :  all 
this  day  we  have  travelled  through  a  thick 
fog,  but  juft  clear  enough  to  find  our  way. 

When  we  reached  the  town,  its  appearance  Piacenza, 
was  by  no  means  inviting,  nor  did  it  im¬ 
prove 
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prove  upon  a  nearer  acquaintance.  We 
drove  through  a  confiderable  part  of  it,  in 
order  to  reach  the  inn,  the  heft  here  (fign 
of  St.  Mark).  The  town  fee  ms  like  an 
afiemblage  of  wretched  villages.  The 
houfes  look  like  barns,  bleak*  and  ready 
to  fall  to  ruin  ;  the  windows  few,  narrow, 
and  barred,  and  the  doors  as  large  as  thofe 
of  barns  in  England.  I  cannot  imagine 
how  this  town  acquired  the  appellation  of 
Piacenza ;  for  it  is  the  mod  unpleafant, 
raw,  foggy,  nafty  place  imaginable.  We 
do  not  intend  to  remain  here  longer  than 
to-morrow,  having  fixed  our  little  journey 
to  Parma  for  Monday  :  therefore  adieu ; 
for  I  tnuft  go  fee  what  is  remarkable  at 
Piacenza,  which  1  lhall  impart  to  you  moll 
faithfully.  I  have  juft  concluded  the  bar¬ 
gain  with  our  hoft  for  our  dinners  and  fup- 
pers  whilft  we  ftay  :  he  demanded  forty 
pauls  a-liead  for  each  repaft,  befides  our 
fires ;  but  I  have  worn  him  down  to 
twenty-four.  What  an  odious  country, 
where  if  one  do  not  make  the  agreement 

before- 
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beforehand,  you  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
inn-keeper,  who  charges  unconfcionably ; 
and  if  you  complain  to  a  magiftrate,  in- 
ftead  of  redrefs,  you  will  probably  be  be¬ 
nefited  in  future  by  following  the  advice 
the  man  of  law  will  lavifh  upon  you,  and 
all  gratis ;  <c  Never  to  truft  an  inn-keeper 
again,  but  to  make  your  bargain  before¬ 
hand." 

We  have  been  to  fee  the  famous  Equef- 
trian  ftatues  of  bronze,  placed  in  the  mar¬ 
ket-place,  fronting  the  town-houfe  ;  they 
reprefent  two  Dukes  of  the  Farnefe  family. 
Alexander  Farnefe,  third  Duke  of  Plaifance ; 
and  the  other,  Ranutio,  his  fon,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father.  Thefe  ftatues  were  erect¬ 
ed  at  public  expence,  and  are  the  work  of 
one  John  Bologna  (this  artift  was  born  at 
Douay  in  Flanders,  and  was  the  fcholar  of 
Michael  Angelo).  Although  the  French 
bellow  the  moil  extravagant  praifes  on  all 
the  ftatues  of  this  matter,  and  are  in  rap¬ 
tures  when  they  fpeak  of  Henry  the  Fourth’s 
pn  Pont-neuf  at  Paris,  that  which  is  far 
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from  being  void  of  faults ;  nor  are  thefe, 
I  afiure  you.  Lalande,  like  the  reft  of  his 
countrymen,  commends  them  much  more 
than  they  deferve.  There  are  fome  ftriking 
faults  in  the  anatomy  of  both ;  the  horfes 
bellies  are  too  big,  they  feem  like  mares 
in  foal ;  that  of  Henry  IV.  is  liable  to  the 
fame  objection :  there  is  too  great  a  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  eyes  and  ears  of  each ; 
(this  is  fo  apparent,  that  it  mu  ft  ftrike  the 
eyes  of  a  common  farrier) :  confequently 
the  eyes  are  moft  unnaturally  near  the 
noftrils.  They  have  an  abundance  of  tail 
and  main,  particularly  Alexander’s  horfe, 
the  beft  of  the  two,  more  than  any  living 
horfes  ever  had  ;  the  near  leg  of  Ranutio’s, 
which  feems  as  if  he  was  about  to  put 
it  to  the  ground,  appears  lame  and  hurt 
by  the  fearful  manner  it  feems  to  defcend ; 
yet  the  attitudes  of  the  horfes  altogether 
are  good.  The  Dukes  are  clothed  in 
Greek  drapery ;  a  kind  of  mantle  hangs 
over  their  Shoulders,  which  flows  grace¬ 
fully  behind,  as  if  agitated  by  the  wind* 

The 
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The  whole  of  the  drapery  is  treated  in 
a  large  manner ;  perhaps  it  is  too  airy 
and  fluttering,  if  that  be  a  fault.  Their 
perfons  are  fhort,  and  their  mufcles  too 
ftrongly  marked.  The  pedeftals  are  ridi- 
culoufly  fmall,  and  the  genii,  or  children 
that  decorate  them,  though  in  a  good  tafte, 
are  too  much  twifted  and  twined :  thofe  at 
the  bafe  are  in  a  cold  manner,  and  detached 
more  than  neceffary  from  the  pedeftal.  The 
bas  reliefs  do  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
work  of  the  fame  mafter  ;  there  is  a  hard- 
nefs  in  the  defign,  and,  by  a  very  bad  con¬ 
trivance  of  the  artift,  the  groups  in  front 
are  quite  feparated  from  thofe  which  form 
the  ground  ;  and  being  feu lptured  flat  and 
thin,  leave  a  void  between  them  and  the 
others ;  this  offends  the  eye  when  viewed 
from  one  fide,  and  alfo  produces  too  dark 
a  fhadow  on  the  bas  relief.  There  is  a 
Latin  infeription  on  each  pedeftal :  M — — 
tranflates  them  thus  for  me ;  one,  that  of 
Alexander,  imports,  That  he  had  con¬ 
quered  the  Flemings,  and  had  fpread  the 

renown 
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renown  of  Piacenza  to  the  remotefl:  quarters 
of  the  world,  &c.  therefore  the  town,  to 
fhew  their  gratitude,  ereded  this  monu¬ 
ment  to  its  invincible  fovereign.  The 
other  pedeftal  reports  Ranutio  to  be  the 
guardian  of  juftice,  the  friend  of  equity, 
the  eftablilher  or  tranquillity,  the  inventor 
and  encourager  of  foreign  artifts,  an  in- 
creafer  of  population,  and  an  embelliflier 
of  his  country,  &c. 

To  •morrow  we  devote  to  feeing  the 
churches,  pidures,  zyc. 

We  have  juft  dined,  and  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  our  hoft  calls  an  excellent 
dinner,  I  prefent  you  with  a  bill  of  fare ; 
(for  I  am  fure  you  like  to  know  what  we 
eat,  as  well  as  what  we  fee,  that  you  may 
feem  to  live  and  accompany  us  in  all  our 
adions) ;  a  foup  compofed  of  bad  butter, 
water,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  whole  rice  ; 
fome  boiled  lettuce,  faufages  feafoned  with 
carraway-feeds  and  currants,  a  lean  pigeon 
boiled,  and  a  frelh-killed  hen  roafted  in  the 
frying-pan.  As  we  have  dined  extremely 

late. 
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late,  I  have  ordered  grapes  and  Parmefan- 
cheefe  for  fupper  ;  not  choofmg  to  have  a 
fecond  edition  of  the  fame  fare,  at  lead;  not 
before  to-morrow.  Would  you  believe 
that  the  Piacenzas  who  have  the  cheefe  of 
the  Parmefan  and  of  Lodi  (and  of  a  better 
kind  than  what  is  brought  to  England)  give 
the  preference  to  the  cheefe  of  Gruyere, 
which  you  and  I  deleft  for  its  fetid  odour* 

&c. 

The  weather  here  is  raw  and  cold,  with 
the  accompaniment  of  a  rainy  fog.  Wood 
is  extremely  dear,  fo  our  kind  hoft  dines 
the  <voiturins ,  poftilions,  and  ftich  fort  of 
poor  people,  in  an  open  Ihed  like  a  Dutch 
barn.  Hearing  a  great  noife,  like  quar~ 
relling,  under  the  window,  I  inquired  what 
the  matter  was,  when  it  appeared  that  a 
poor  vohurin  called  for  two  fafcines  of  wood, 
at  a  paul  each  (the  fame  we  pay)  to  make 
a  fire,  and  a  gill  of  wine  inftead  of  fupper, 

choofing  rather  to  be  warmed  than  filled. 

Sunday  evening. 

After  palling  a  very  bad  night  in  wretched  Cathedral 

beds,  we  fet  out  this  morning  to  fee  the 
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Cathedral,  <&c.  This  church,  called  here 
il  diiomo ,  is  an  old  one  in  a  bad  Gothic 
tafle.  There  is  a  picture  over  the  altar, 
by  Camillo  Procaccino,  brother  to  the  Giulio 
Csefare  Procaccino,  who  painted  the  famous 
Cena  in  the  church  of  the  Annunciata  at 
Genoa;  though  brothers  by  nature,  they 
are  not  fo  by  art ;  for  Camillo  is  not  equal 
to  Giulio,  yet  were  they  both  taught  in  the 
fchool  of  the  Carrachis.  The  Chanoine  wTho 
Chewed  us  the  pictures,  faid,  the  fubjed  of 
this  was  the  Virgin  fick  in  bed.  On  each 
fide  of  the  fanduary  is  a  pidure;  the 
fubjed  of  that  on  the  left,  is  the  carry¬ 
ing  her  body  to  interment ;  in  that  to 
the  right  ate  feveral  perfons  bufily  em¬ 
ployed  gathering  up  linen,  and  other  re¬ 
licks  that  had  touched  her  body.  Thefe 
two  are  by  Louigi  Carracci.  As  to  the 
firftj  that  by  Camillo  Procaccino  is  in  bad 
confervation :  thofe  on  each  fide  of  it  bear 
the  diftinguifhing  marks  of  a  great  mailer. 
The  figures  appear  Colofial,  the  pidure 
being  placed  too  low :  they  are  executed 
in  a  great  manner  for  the  defign  and  the 
3  folds 
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folds  of  the  drapery,  but  one  muft  pafs 
over  the  want  of  precifion  in  the  colouring* 
and  certain  negledts  in  the  proportions* 
keeping,  &c.  Over  thefe  pictures,  and 
by  way  of  frize,  are  two  more  (wide) 
ones,  by  Luigi  Carracci ;  each  reprefents  a 
Prophet  extremely  forefhortened,  and  fo 
fpread  out  that  they  are  quite  extravagant ; 
like  one*s  face  feen  in  a  fpoon  the  broad 
way.  The  centrical  part  of  the  vaulted  roof 
over  thefe  pictures  is  painted  in  frefco  by 
the  fame  hand,  and  reprefents  an  affem- 
blage  of  angels,  foreihortened  on  a  blue 
ground,  intended,  as  I  fuppofe,  for  the  fky. 
The  cupola  is  painted  in  frefco  by  Guer~ 
cino  in  compartments  forming  various  pic- 
times ;  eight  in  the  center  reprefent  pro¬ 
phets  and  angels ;  under  thefe,  as  in  a 
frize,  more  angels ;  lower  ftill  are  fybils, 
and  fome  fubjedts  taken  from  the  New 
Tefiament.  The  out-lines  of  all  thefe 
figures  are  too  ftrong  and  hard,  the  co¬ 
louring  fo  forcible,  and  the  fhadows  fo  dfe 
ftindt,  that  they  retain  no  foftnefs  at  all. 

The  colouring  upon  the  whole  is  too  much 
Vo  L.  I.  Bb  Q„f 
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of  a  lead-colour :  the  flying  figures  appear 

♦ 

heavy.  In  a  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  Nef 
is  a  pidture  by  Lanfranco*;  the  fubjedt  a 
Hermit  holding  a  Death’s-head,  and  a  glory 
of  little  angels  above  him ;  the  drapery 
is  tolerable ;  the  hands  natural ;  the  co¬ 
lour  clear  and  good ;  and  the  angels  heads 
particularly  well  drawn.  A  Picture,  the 
author  unknown,  reprefenting  a  St.  Alexis 
dead,  a  biihop  reading  a  letter,  the  Saint’s 
wife  deploring  his  death  on  her  knees, 
leaning  on  his  coffin,  his  mother  wringing 
her  hands,  and  his  old  father  feems  tranf- 
fixed  by  the  violence  of  his  grief  and  af- 
flidion.  The  Chanoine  told  us  the  piece 
was  taken  from  the  real  hiftory  of  this 
Saint :  that  he  was  born  at  Rome,  and 
married  there ;  but  having  a  hidden  call 
to  a  religious,  auflere,  and  chafte  life,  the 
very  day  of  his  marriage,  he  quitted  his 
wife  and  family,  and  fet  out  upon  a  pilgri- 

< i 

*  Lanfranco  was  born  In  this  town ;  he  was  a  page  in  the 
family  of  Scotti  (a  noble  houfe  of  Piacenza),  and  has  dilbn- 
guilhed  himfelf  in  the  art  of  painting.  Two  of  his  pictures 
are  remarkably  famous ;  the  fubject  of  one  of  them  is  the 
Rape  of  Helen  ;  of  the  others  the  facking  of  Troy. 

mage ; 
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mage ;  after  wandering  about  feventecn 
years,  during  which  time  he  fuffered  all 
forts  of  mortifications  and  hardfhips,  he  re¬ 
turned  home  almoft  naked,  and  in  extreme 
poverty,  to  his  father’s  houfe  ;  where,  not 
making  himfelf  known,  the  fervants  fuf¬ 
fered  him  to  take  fhelter  upon  a  ftaircafe; 
there  an  illnefs  feizing  him,  (the  effed:  of 
the  hardfhips  he  had  undergone)  foon  ter¬ 
minated  his  wretched  life.  When  dead,  a 
letter  was  found  in  his  hand,  which  no 
force  could  wrefl:  from  him,  till,  at  the 
approach  of  a  holy  bifhop,  the .  hand 
opened  fpontaneoufly,  and  I  need  not 
add  the  letter  was  read.  This  is  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  painter  has  taken  ;  the  letter  was 
to  inform  his  family  who  he  was, 

The  Chanoine  perceiving  by  his  counte¬ 
nance  what  paffed  in  M- - ?s  mind,  fetched 

an  old  book  from  a  fhelf  juft  by,  inti  tied 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  turned  to  that 
of  St.  Alexis,  which  agreed,  as  far  as  he 
read  it,  with  the  above  relation.  After 
fueh  a  proof,  who  can  doubt  ?  This  pidure 
has  great  merit  ;  the  Saint  appears  evi~ 
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dently  to  have  died  from  extreme  want  and 
ficknefs.  It  has  the  ftrength  and  expreffion 
of  Efpagniolette.  In  the  fame  church  is  an 
old  Monument  to  the  memory  of  Philippus 
Sega  Bonon,  Cardinal  of  Piacenza,  with  a 
Latin  inlcription,  in  which  is  noticed  his 
having  left  an  annual  fund  for  fome  yearly 
offices  to  be  performed  for  the  repofe  of 
himfelf  and  his  wife.  [The  Chanoine  fup- 
pofed  he  was  a  widower  when  he  entered 
into  holy  orders.]  There  is  another  mo¬ 
nument  railed  to  the  memory  of  one  Bar- 
mus,  Biihop  of  Piacenza,  who  died  1731, 
aged  82  ;  his  Latin  infcription  imports  that 
he  had  been  biihop  of  that  town  forty- 
four  years ;  during  which  time  he  had 
never  quarrelled,  either  with  the  Holy  See 
or  with  his  Prince.  His  nephew  caufed 
this  monument  to  be,  &c.  to  perpetuate 
his  memory. 

The  Church  of  St.  Agoftino,  the  Ar¬ 
chitecture  by  Vignola,  decorated  with  a 
Doric  order.  There  are  five  nefs ;  double 
arches  fuftained  by  columns,  feparated 
by  arcades,  and  as  many  fmall  cupolas 


or 
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or  domes  as  arcades  in  the  fide-ifles.  It 

\ 

is  a  beautiful  building.  The  convent  be¬ 
longing  to  this  church  confifts  of  two  large 
courts  built  round.  In  the  late  war  the 
King  of  Sardinia  turned  thefe  fathers  out 
of  their  convent,  and  converted  the  church, 
and  building  round  one  of  the  courts,  into 
an  hofpital  for  his  troops,  and  the  other 
fquare  into  a  magazine  for  forage;  but 
twenty- five  Monks  at  prefent  inhabit  this 
vaft  building,  though  it  would  afford  ample 
accommodations  for  four  hundred.  They 

J 

are  extremely  rich,  and  are  reputed  to  live 
in  luxury.  Being  at  dinner  while  we  wTere 
viewing  their  church,  M—  offered  a 
confiderable  bribe  to  our  conductor,  to  let 
us  have  a  peep  at  them  through  a  door  or 
•window  privately;  but  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon. 

In  the  Sacrifty  is  a  Crucifixion  on  Mount 
Calvary,  fculptured  in  wood :  compofed 
of  about  an  hundred  and  twenty  figures  ; 
fome  old,  fome  young,  fome  on  foot,  fome 
on  horfeback,  It  is  the  work  of  a  German, 
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about  two  hundred  years  fince.  The  two 
crucified  thieves  have  a  prieft  handing  by 
each  of  their  erodes.  It  is  furprifingly  well 
carved.  Great  variety  of  character  and 
expreffion  in  tfie  figures,  both  the  near  and 
thofe  in  the  perfpedive  of  Mount  Calvary, 
They  fay  it  confifts  of  only  three  pieces  of 
wood,  and  though  we  carefully  examined 
it  as  far  as  its  height  allowed,  we  could 
not  perceive  any  joining. 

The  Church  called  La  Madona  de  la  Cam - 
pcigna  is  remarkable  for  its  painting.  In  a 

i 

fmall  chapel  near  the  entrance  is  a  picture 
by  Parrnegianino  ;  it  is  not  in  good  confer- 
vation,  yet  what  remains  perfect  is  very 
fine.  The  fuhjed  is  a  Saint  who  lays  his 
hands  upon  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament.  The  drawing  is  in  a  great 
ftyle ;  but  the  colours  are  faint,  and  too 
much  inclining  to  a  general  red  tint.  In 
the  fame  church  are  about  twenty  fmall 
pidures  by  Pordenone,  the  fuhjeds  taken 
from  the  New  Teftament,  but  not  extra- 

y 

ordinarily  well  done.  The  frefco' painting, 

pf  which  there  is  a  great  quantity  in  this 

church, 
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church,  is  attributed  to  Paul  Veronefe,  tho’ 
without  fhfficient  merit  in  my  opinion  to 
be  the  production  of  this  mafter. 

In  the  Church  of  St.  Jean  ftrangers  are 
fhewn  two  flatues  of  children  who  adorn 
the  tomb  of  Lucretia,  daughter  to  Philip 
Alziati,  a  noble  Genoefe.  They  pretend 
at  Piacenza  that  thefe  ftatues  are  examples 
of  perfection  in  fculpture;  we  thought 
them  indifferent  and  ill  compofed,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  legs,  which  bear  no  true  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  hips  Lalande  is  miftaken, 
in  faying  it  was  from  this  church  the  King 
of  Poland  had  the  Raphael ;  for  it  was 
from  that  of  St.  Sextus  that  it  was  pur- 
chafed  for  him,  in  the  year  1 754,  for  twelve 
thoufand  fequins j  which  money  the  good 
BenediCtins  appropriated  to  the  paying  off 
fame  debts,  and  buying  lands,  to  the  in- 

*  We  obferved  a  wooden  crucifix  fattened  to  the  pulpit, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  preacher  might  turn  it  about  at 
pleafure  on  all  Tides;  a  practice  much  in  ufe  amongft  all  the 
preaching  Monks  in  Italy  ;  but  in  general  they  take  them 
from  their  bofoms,  and  holding  them  up  to  the  eyes  of  the 
audience,  exhort  them,  &c.  to  their  duty. 
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Copy  of  a  creafe  of  their  revenue.  The  copy,  though 
Raphael.  ycry  wej}  draws  thither  but  few 

ftrangers;  fo  they  lofe  many  perquifites 
now,  the  original  had  procured  them  whilft 

i  j 

in  their  poffeffion  3  but  they  fhould  be  con¬ 
tent  with  having  made  fo  fubftantial  an 
exchange.  It  reprefents  a  Virgin  with  an 
Infant  Jefus  in  her  arms ;  at  her  feet,  on 
one  fide,  is  a  Saint  kneeling ;  on  the 
other  fide  the  like,  with  a  chappe  and 
a  thiarre  at  his  feet.  Lower  down,  and 
at  the  edge  of  the  picture,  are  two  an¬ 
gels.  The  Virgin’s  attitude  is  fimple  and 
noble,  finely  draped,  as  are  the  other  fH 
gures;  the  air  of  the  heads  is  admirable, 
and  the  faces  fine.  His  hands,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  Pope,  are  remarkably  well 
done;  his  face  has  all  the  appearance  of 
being  a  portrait.  The  Infant  Terns  and 
the  x'kngels  want  thofe  graces  that  belong 
to  beautiful  children.  The  clouds  are  grey, 
clear,  foft,  and  light,  exactly  like  real 
clouds  in  a  fine  fummer’s  day.  The^ 
ground  behind  the  Virgin  is  too  white, 
which  prevents  her  figure  from  appearing 

as 
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as  detached  from  the  pidure  as  fhe  would 
otherwife  do. 

The  Ducal  Palace,  defigned  by  Vig-  Ducal 
nola,  but  not  above  half  completed,  is  vignoLu 
of  brick.  The  modern  part  (and  that  not 
findhed)  was  built  by  Margaret  of  Au- 
ftria :  it  appears  as  intended  to  form  a 
fquare;  the  architecture  is  fimple,  and  in  a 
good  ftile  :  the  grand  apartment  on  the  rez 
de  chaujfes  confifts  of  five  rooms  en  fuiie> 
including  a  bed-chamber :  this  apartment 
is  decorated  with  ingenuity,  and  in  a  fine 
tafte.  Children  modelled  in  ftucco  embel- 
lifli  the  alcove  in  the  bed-chamber,  and  are 
defervedly  and  univerfally  admired,  the 
work  of  Algardi.  The  ornaments  of  the  Algardi. 
apartment  on  the  firft  floor  are  fo  crowded 
as  to  appear  heavy ;  but  the  brilliancy  of 
the  gilding  is  remarkable :  it  was  gilt  with 
the  gold  of  fequins,  which  is  efteemed  the 
pureft  by  the  Italians.  It  has  never  been 
touched,  refrefhed,  nor  cleaned,  except 
common  dulling,  fince  the  time  of  Marga¬ 
ret  of  Auftria,  yet  appears  as  frefh  as  if  fi- 
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nifhed  but  yefterday,  though  this  palace 
hands  in  a  damp  fituation,  is  almoft  con- 
ftantly  enveloped  with  a  fog  which  rifes 
from  the  Po,  and  has  not  been  inhabited 
fince  the  year  1737,  except  for  about  fix 
weeks,  by  the  King  of  Sardinia,  in  the  late 
war,  when  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  to  furnifh  it  for  him.  All  its  ori¬ 
ginal  furniture,  with  •  a  large  collection  of 
pictures,  were  tranfported  by  order  of  the 
Infant  Don  Carlos  to  Naples  in  1 737,  when 
he  quitted  Parma  and  Placentia  to  take  pok 
feffion  of  that  kingdom. 

The  theatre  is  built  on  to  the  palace, 
is  well  conftruCted  and  convenient ;  but 
there  are  no  other  edifices,  either  public  or 
private,  excepting  thofe  I  have  mentioned, 
worthy  the  notice  of  a  traveller.  Much 
good  company  is  faid  to  refide  here  during 
the  fummer  feafon,  and  a  vaft  number  of 
coaches  are  kept  in  this  town.  The  great 
ftreet  is  their  corfo ,  where  they  take  the  air 
in  the  evenings;  here  is  alfo  a  cafino , 
where  the  noblejfe  affemble  to  converfe  and 
to  play, 

Keyfler 
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Keyfler  afferts  that  Placentia  contains 

I  twenty-eight thoufand inhabitants;  Lalande 

v  » 

J  fays  ten  thoufand  only.— Here  are  forty 
convents ;  therefore  allowing  but  fifty  per- 
fons  to  a  convent,  including  the  fervants, 
I  fweepers,  &c.  &c.  they  will  amoi^it  to 
j  two  thoufand,  which  taken  from  ten, 
leaves  eight  thoufand,  fo  that  if  Lalandes 
calculation  of  its  prefent  population  be  ac¬ 
curate,  one  fifth  of  its  inhabitants  are  of  or 
belonging  to  the  church.  But  great  mu  ft 
!  have  been  the  depopulation  of  this  city  in 
\  forty  years,  between  Keyfler’s  day  and  La- 
lande’s  calculation  in  1768. 

The  town  is  ill  built,  feems  thinly 

peopled,  and  M - fays  is  incapable  of 

1  maintaining  any  fiege,  (the  direct  contrary 
t  to  what  Lalande  has  afferted,  p.  426,)  and 
1  that  a  great  part  of  it  neither  now  has,  nor 
1  ever  had,  any  fortification,  that  is  to  fay, 
from  the  back  of  the  palace  and  its  garden 
to  the  Po. 

As  to  the  climate,  it  has  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  very  difagreeable.  They 
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themfelves  own,  that  from  the  latter  end  of 
Autumn  to  the  commencement  of  Summer, 
they  are  full  one  half  of  the  day  involved 
in  a  clofe  fog  which  rifes  from  the  Po. 

The  fpot  on  which  the  battle  of  Trebia 
was  fought  by  Hannibal  is  about  three 
leagues  from  hence ;  I  do  not  mean  the  very 
identical  fpot,  for  that  cannot  be  afcertained. 

M . —  would  have  poflponed  our  departure 

in  order  to  have  vifited  this  ground,  but 
he  was  affured  there  are  no  kind  of  veftiges 
remaining  that  might  tend  to  elucidate  the 
Roman  Hiftorians  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  no  remains  of  antiquity  exifl  in  that 
neighbourhood,  nor  has  there  ever  been 
found,  either  in  digging  or  ploughing 
the  ground,  antique  weapon,  offenfive  or 
defenfive,  appertaining  to  Rome  or  Car¬ 
thage,  though  many  Englifh  have  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  offered  confiderable  fums  to 
the  peafants  for  procuring  them  any  fuch, 
but  always  without  fuccefs. 

Piacenza  has  given  birth  to  fome  famous 
men;  one  of  the  mod  remarkable  is  the 

Cardinal 


if- 

* 
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i  Cardinal  Alberoni,  who  governed  Spain 
:  for  many  years  in  quality  of  prime  mini- 
fter:  he  was  born  1664  in  a  wretched 
>  cottage,  fituated  in  a  fuburb  of  the  town: 
his  father  was  a  gardener,  but  fo  poor  as 
to  earn  his  bread  by  working  by  the  day 
in  little  gardens  belonging  to  the  ci¬ 
tizens  ;  however,  in  procefs  of  time,  Al¬ 
beroni  contrived  fo  to  pufh  his  fortunes 
by  his  ingenuity  as  to  procure  himfelf 
;  a  fmall  cure,  which  was  to  him,  at  that 
time,  the  utmoft  pinnacle  of  human  fe- 
1  licity.  When  the  wars  of  Italy  broke 
\  out,  a  certain  French  poet  who  was  in  the 

of  the  Duke  de  Vendome,  had  re- 

* 

ceived  fome  little  fervices  from  the  poor 
cure ,  and  wifhed  to  make  him  fome  flight 
return,  for  which  purpofe  he  procured  him 
the  honour  of  feeing  and  fainting  that  ge¬ 
neral  :  the  duke,  who  was  a  man  of  flrong 
penetration,  no  fooner  faw  Alberoni  than  he 
became  prejudiced  in  his  favour ;  he  con¬ 
vened  with  him,  and  the  cure  did  not  fail  to 
difplay  his  Protegie' s  parts  to  the  belt  of  his 
capacity.  The  firft  bufinefs  that  was  in- 
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trufted  to  him  he  acquitted  himfelf  of  with 
alacrity ;  this  was  the  difcbvering  to  the 
general  where  the  peafants  concealed  their 
ftores  of  provifions :  and  proved  his  firft 
ftep  towards  thofe  great  dignities  he  after¬ 
wards  attained.  He  fo  attached  himfelf  to 
the  perfon  of  the  Duke  de  Vendome,  that 
he  was  permitted  to  follow  him  firft  into 
France,  and  then  into  Spain,  where  he 
made  a  rapid  progrels  by  infinuating  him¬ 
felf  into  the  good  graces  of  Madame  des 
Urfins,  who  at  that  time  might  be  faid  to 
govern  that  monarchy.  After  the  death  of 
the  Duke  de  Vendome,  Alberoni,  by  va¬ 
rious  intrigues  (which  would  take  me  too 
much  time  to  particularize)  contrived  to 
turn  the  favours  and  confidences  of  Ma¬ 
dame  des  Urfins  to  good  account.  He  ne- 
gociated  the  fecond  marriage  of  Philip  V. 
with  the  Princefs  of  Parma,  having  made 
Madame  des  Urfins  his  dupe,  and  caufed 
her  to  be  fent  awav  from  the  court.  I  fhall 
give  you  the  particulars  of  this  affair,  as 
they  are  curious.  Alberoni,  who  was  fuf- 
ficiently  in  the  confidence  of  Madame  des 

6  Urfins 
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Urfins  to  be  acquainted  with  her  earnefi 
defire,  that  whatever  Princefs  Philip  fhould 
marry,  might  be  one  of  a  du&ile  chara&er, 
without  much  genius,  void  of  ambition, 
and  totally  incapable  of  taking  a  part  in 
the  affairs  of  ftate,  gave  her  to  under- 
ftand,  he  had  found  juft  fuch  a  one  in  the 
Princefs  of  Parma.  Madame  des  Urfins  was 
charmed  with  the  choice  he  had  made,  and 
he  fet  out  for  Parma  to  haften  the  marriage 
by  every  poffible  means.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  his  infinuating  at  the  court  of  Parma 
how  active  an  agent  he  had  been  in  the 
negociation  of  this  treaty,  but  notwith- 
ftanding  all  his  diligence  and  art,  Madame 
des  Urfins  became  acquainted  with  the  real 
character  of  the  Princefs,  which  was  pre- 
cifely  the  reverfe  in  every  point  to  the 
pi&ure  the  Cardinal  had  given  of  her; 
in  confequence  of  this  intelligence,  a  cou¬ 
rier  arrived  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which 
the  marriage  was  to  be  ratified,  with  an 
order  to  fufpend  that  treaty  for  the  pre- 
fent;x  but  the  Cardinal,  who  wras  fuffi- 

■ciently 
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ciently  clear- lighted  to  fufpedt  the  caufe  of 
this  procedure,  menaced  the  courier  with 
certain  death  if  he  difcovered  his  arrival  by 
any  means  till  the  next  day.  Madame  des 
Urfms  had  omitted  to  charge  the  courier  not 
to  go  firft  to  the  Cardinal  s,  from  which 
overfight,  his  Eminence  found  means  to 
profit  doubly ;  for  the  next  day  the  mar¬ 
riage  being  ratified  and  the  papers  figned, 
the  Cardinal  acquainted  the  Princefs  how 
he  had  detained  the  meftenger,  facrificed 
and  betrayed  Madame  des  Urfms  to  her, 
and  fo  effe&ually  perfuaded  her  of  the  obli¬ 
gations  fhe  owed  him,  that  upon  her  arri¬ 
val  in  Spain,  the  firft  favour  fhe  afked  of 
the  King  was  the  baniftiment  of  Madame 
des  Urfms.  No  fooner  had  fhe  quitted  the 
court,  than  the  Cardinal  attained  that  great- 
nefs  he  fo  much  defired ;  and  became  fuch 
a  favourite  of  the  Queen,  as  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  moft  fecret  councils  of  ftate, 
honoured  with  the  purple,  and  declared 
prime  minifter  of  Spain.  At  length,  he 
by  his  own  faults  procured  his  difgrace; 
for,  being  of  a  boundlefs  ambition  and  of  a 
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daring  fpirit,  not  to  be  intimidated  by  dan¬ 
ger  or  difappointment,  feveral  foreign  powers 
combined  to  put  a  final  period  to  his  arro¬ 
gance;  and  with  much  difficulty,  Philip 
found  himfelf  in  the  end  eonftraincd  to  dif- 
grace  and  banifh  him*  After  his  fall  he 
ftyled  himfelf  Cardinal  of  Ravenna,  and 
returned  back  to  Piacenza ;  where  fo  much 
afhamed  was  he  of  his  birth,  as  never  to 
have  affifted,  or  even  acknowledged  any  of 
his  relations  during  his  life,  nor  at  his 
death.  He  kept  a  flender  houfe  and  equi¬ 
page,  lived  chiefly  with  the  jefuits,  afTumed 
no  arms,  did  no  public  or  private  charities, 
and  was  totally  ufelefs  both  to  the  town  and 
the  people^  unlefs  we  deem  the  eftablifh- 

ment  of  thirty-fix  miffionaries  a  public  be¬ 
nefit.  He  bequeathed  all  his  wealth,  which 
was  confiderable,  to  various  focieties  of 
miffionaries,  of  which  there  are  many  in 
Italy.  Being  univerfally  difliked  by  his 
townfmen,  he  died  unregretted.  When  his 
body  was  carried  from  the  town,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  to  the  eftabliffiment  above- 
Vol.  L  C  c  mentioned. 
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mentioned,  where  he  was  interred,  not  a 
creature  followed  his  funeral,  fo  literally 
did  he  quit  the  world  without  leaving  a 
friend  behind  him.  He  was  confiderably 
paft  eighty  years  old  when  he  died.  At  our 
meeting,  I  fhall  be  able  to  give  you  more 
anecdotes  of  this  Cardinal,  and  alfo  my 
authority  for  the  above :  but  it  is  now  late, 
and  Imuft  foon  conclude  my  letter  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  our  departure  to  Parma. 

Velleia.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  town  of  Vel- 
leia  are  eight  leagues  diftance  from  hence, 
and  the  feafon  particularly  bad  for  this 
journey,  which  we  fhall  therefore  defer  for 
the  prefent. 

Wifhing  to  procure  a  few  of  thofe  cu¬ 
rious  foffils,  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  this  coun- 
try,  called  dent  ales ;  I  fent  a  laquai  upon  that 
com  million  •>  with  orders  not  to  return  with¬ 
out  them  :  he  entered  juft  now  with  a  paper 
well  folded  in  his  hand,  which  he  prefented 
me  with  feeming  fatisfa&ion  in  his  face ; 
but  judge  of  my  difappointment,  when  upon 
opening  it,  the  expected  deniales  were  con¬ 
verted  into  Diablotin's  chocolate-drops.  He 
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told  me  without  the  lea  ft  feeling,  that  thefe 
were  much  wholfomer  for  me  than  the 
dent  ales.  Think  of  the  head  of  this  laqudl 
de  place  of  Piacenza ;  it  was  too  late  to 
find  fault 

Need  I  inform  you,  who  are  fo  well 
verfed  in  the  Roman  ftory,  that  Placentia 
was  early  a  Roman  colony  of  no  fmall  con- 
fideration  in  that  Empire ;  it  is  not  there¬ 
fore  furprifing,  that  there  fhould  not  be 
found  in  its  neighbourhood  the  fmalleft 
veftige  of  antiquity  of  any  fort.  Adieu. 
You  fhall  hear  from  me  the  very  firft  op¬ 
portunity.  We  go  to-morrow  to  Parma,  i 
am*  &c. 

V  •'  *  ft  r  •  '•  '  •;  ;  ;  -  ;  ‘  * 

LETTER  XX. 


Parma,  Nov.  19,  1 770. 

\%  7  E  arrived  here  yefterday,  and  have 
*  *  had  a  pleafant  journey  ;  the  roads 
were  good  and  the  weather  fine.  The  an¬ 
tique  Emilian  way,  which  was  conftrucbed 

under  the  confulate  of  Lepidus  and  Cains 
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Flaminius,  commenced  at  Piacenza,  and 
reached  from  thence  to  Rimini,  palling 
by  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna :  there 
are  Hill  fome  traces  of  it  to  be  feen,  but 
in  a  very  ruinous  condition.  The  whole 
of  the  country  between  Piacenza  and  Par¬ 
ma  is  a  dead  flat ;  the  foil  exceedingly 
rich ;  the  ground  well  cultivated,  and 
planted  with  ftraight  rows  of  elms,  at  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  yards  afunder ;  thefe  form 
the  moft  delightful  villas  imaginable,  and, 
what  adds  greatly  to  their  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance  is,  that  the  vines  planted  at  the  feet  of 
the  elms  are  conducted  from  tree  to  tree, 
forming  the  moft  graceful  feftoons.  The 
ilex  and  the  mulberry-tree  are  frequently 
planted  for  the  fupport  of  the  vine,  as  the 
elms  are,  and  make  a  moft  agreeable  va¬ 
riety  :  yet  we  cannot  avoid  lamenting  the 

w^ant  of  tafte  in  the  peafants,  who  frequently 

* 

pollard  the  ilexes  and  elms,  to  prevent,  as 
we  fuppofed,  their  calling  too  broad  a  fha- 
dow.  Between  thefe  rows  of  trees,  the 
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corn  flourifhes  in  the  utmoft  luxuriance, 
except  where  the  ground  is  devoted  to 
water  meadows.— The  horizon  is  very  di- 
ftant,  and  is  bounded  by  Appenines  covered 
with  fnow.  When  wt  came  to  our  laft 
poft5  we  clearly  perceived  our  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  to  thefe  mountains,  by  the  keennefs 
of  the  air  from  their  fnowy  tops. 

This  country  is  by  no  means  defert :  fe- 
veral  fmall  villages  and  country-houfes  ap¬ 
pear  at  a  diftance.  At  twelve  miles  from 
Piacenza  we  paffed  through  a  bourg  called 
Fiorenzuola,  agreeably  fituated;  a  little  fur¬ 
ther,  and  along-fide  the  Emilian  way,  is  an 
abbey  of  Monks,  which  makes  a  consider¬ 
able  appearance  from  the  road  :  the  build¬ 
ing  feems  to  be  of  great  extent.  About 
twelve  miles  from  Fiorenzuola  we  palled 
through  another  bourg,  called  San-Dom- 
ino.  Five  miles  more  brought  us  to  the 
river  Taro,  which  is  fometimes  very  dan¬ 
gerous  to  pafs :  we  forded  two  of  its 
branches,  but  the  ftream  of  the  third  was 
fo  rapid,  and  the  water  fo'  deep,  we  were 
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obliged  to  crofs  over  it  in  a  bark :  we  yer 
mained  in  our  carriage,  and  by  means  of 
a  raft  were  drove  by  our  poftiliion  into  the 
bark.  There  is  fomething  unpleafant 
enough  in  this  ceremony ;  for  the  bark  has 
not  more  room  in  it  than  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary ;  confequently,  when  the  horfes  have 
made  a  ftrong  effort  to  pull  the  loaded  car- 
riage  over  the  raft  into  the  bark,  they  are 
fuddenly  checked  ;  the  leaders,  by  the  time 
the  hind-wheels  have  juft  paffed  over  the 
edge,  are  ftanding  with  their  fore-feet  on 
the  oppofite  rim  of  the  boat,  which  is  the 
reafon  the  carriage  is  flopped  fo  fuddenly ; 
for  other  wife  the  leading  pair  of  horfes 
ynight  very  eafily  tumble  into  the  river : 
they  cannot  be  taken  off ;  for  molt  of  thefe 
barks  are  too  fmall  to  admit  them  by  the 
fide  of  the  carriage.  However,  we  paffed 
this  branch  without  the  lead:  accident :  fe¬ 
deral  men  waded  into  the  water,  and  flip- 
ported  the  boat  on  the  lower  fide,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  going  down  with  the  current,  or 
pverfetting,  on  account  of  its  great  burden 

find  the  rapidity  of  the  dream, 
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What  renders  this  river  dangerous  at 
certain  times,  is,  the  being  fwelled  with 
heavy  rains,  which  forming  impetuous  tor¬ 
rents,  force  their  way  through  a  light  foil, 
and  overflowing  the  banks  of  the  river, 
form  an  unequal  bed,  which  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  ford,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the 
bottom.  This  is  the  cafe  with  many  rivers 
in  Italy,  as  we  have  been  well  allured ; 
and  to  comprehend  how  true  it  is,  that  the 
Italian  rivers  fuddenly  change  their  bed, 
one  may  perceive  clearly  the  veftiges  (now 
dry)  of  beds  of  rivers,  which,  by  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  fliew  the  force  of  the  body  of 
water  that  has  formed,  and  excavated  vaft 
pits  and  precipices,  together  with  a  great 
quantity  of  ftones  and  fand,  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  has  brought  down  with  it,  and  thrown 
up  into  a  kind  of  ridges.  This  change  of 
the  courfe  of  rivers  frequently  happens  in 
one  night,  as  the  people  of  the  country  af¬ 
firm  ;  a  river  fordable  over-night,  has,  by 
the  next  morning  been  fo  increafed  from 
the  addition  of  mountain-torrents,  as  to 

■  l  -  • 
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render  it  impaffable  ;  and  fhortly  after,  has 
fhifted  its  place,  leaving  its  old  courfe  in 
heaps  of  rubbifh  and  deep  hollows. 

The  Taro  rifes  in  the  middle  of  the  Val 
di  Taro ,  which  gives  name  to  the  river. 

The  country  of  each  fide  ftill  wears  the 
fame  face  ;  the  fame  beautiful  plantations 
and  feftoons  of  vines  continue  till  one  ar¬ 
rives  at  Parma.  The  peafants  appear  gay 
and  not  poor  ;  the  women  are  very  prettily 
dreffed,  wearing  fmall  ft  raw  hats  ornament¬ 
ed  with  knots  of  ribbon  of  various  colours, 
with  a  bunch  of  flowers  over  all,  or  a  large 
black  feather ;  and  fometimes  covering  the 
crown  of  the  hat  with  a  morfel  of  fine  fur, 
which  produces  a  Angular  effedt.  By  this 
manner  of  drefling,  they  have  a  fine  air 
of  the  head ;  and  being  generally  well 
made  and  handfome,  or  rather  ©f  fenfible 
and  agreeable  countenances,  their  appear-? 
ance  is  very  different  from  any  peafants  I 
have  ever  feen. 

The  town  of  Parma  is  fituated  in  a 
plain  ;  the  river  divides  it  in  two  parts, 

which 
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which  communicate  by  three  bridges.  It  is 
fortified*  and  is  confiderably  large,  the  ftreets 
broad  and  regular,  particularly  one  which 
is  ufed  as  a  corfo .  As  to  the  antiquity  of 
this  town,  perhaps  you  know  better  than 
I  do,  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Etrufcans,  was  conquered  by  the  Ci- 
falpine  Gauls  \  fell  afterwards  under  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  who,  in  the  year 
569  of  Rome,  fent  M.  Emilius  Lepidus, 
T.  Ebatius  Carus,  L.  Quintius  Crifpinus, 
(triumvirs)  to  conduct  a  colony  of  two 
thoufand  Roman  citizens  hither  and  to 
Modena.  I  juft  mention  thus  much  to 
refrefh  your  memory,  as  you  may  not 
have  the  hiftory  of  the  Romans  by  you 
at - . 

This  town  was  the  birth-place  of  Caffius, 
Brutus’s  friend ;  it  gave  birth  alfo  to  Cor- 
regio,  who  is  faid  to  have  died  here  of 
vexation. 

We  are  tolerably  lodged,  and  I  think 
very  reafonably ;  our  hoft  furnifhes  us 

with 
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with  two  meals  a  day  and  our  firing  for 
thirty-two  pauls;  he  at  firft  afked  a  full 
third  more,  but  I  have  reafoned  him  down 
to  the  above  price,  and  we  eat  much  better 
than  ufual.  Our  cheefe  and  cream  are  both 
admirable ;  fo  you  may  be  fure  I  am  not 
at  a  lofs  for  a  good  repaft.  We  always 
provide  our  own  breakfafts,  and  frequently 
our  wines ;  as  in  general  thofe  of  the  inns 
are  the  worft  that  can  be  had. 

The  infanta  is  in  labour,  and  the  people 
run  backwards  and  forwards  about  the  pa¬ 
lace,  appearing  much  interefted  in  her 
welfare.  The  cannon  are  drawn  out  of 
the  citadel,  and  the  matches  ready  to  pro¬ 
claim  her  happy  delivery,  which  is  every 
moment  expected.  All  forts  of  vagabonds 
are  in  motion,  and  preparing  illumina¬ 
tions,  ballad-fingers,  mountebanks, 

muficians,  rope-dancers,  all  have  taken  the 
alarm. 

Adieu  for  the  prefent.  We  have  dedi¬ 
cated  this  evening  to  the  writing  letters 
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to  our  friends  at  Turin,  &c.  *  *  *  *  * 
***#**^*^  *  *  ^ 
I  have  been  quite  ungrateful,  in  never  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  extreme  convenience  three 
articles  you  gave  me  at  parting  have  been 
of  to  me  upon  the  journey ;  the  little  valife 
for  the  infide  of  the  carriage  is  admirably 
contrived  ;  the  eidder  down  pillow  has  mi¬ 
tigated  frequently  the  fufferings  arifmg 
from  bad  beds,  and  the  houfewife  and  pin- 
cufhion  uniting  their  aid  in  one,  have  re¬ 
paired  many  a  fudden  rent?  and  tear  in  my 
drapery,  as  well  as  fome  little  matters  in  the 
infide  of  our  carriage,  which  had  given  way, 
as  fpring-curtains,  ftraps,  &c. 
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LETTER  XXI. 

Parma,  Nov.  20th,  at  Night. 

TT  SIT  down  to  tell  you,  in  the  firft  place, 
that  I  am  extremely  weary;  and  in  the 
next,  that  the  Infanta  is  brought  to  bed ; 
and  thirdly  and  laftly,  that  I  have  met  with 
a  grievous  difappointment  in  the  famous 
pi&ure  of  Corregio  ;  but  you  mull  difpenfe 
with  hearing  any  more  at  prefent  upon  that 
fubjeft,  till  I  come  to  it  in  order  ;  fo  I  be¬ 
gin  with  the  churches. 

Cathedral.  The  Cathedral  (II  Duomo )  is  a  fpacious 
Cupola,  church,  remarkable  for  its  Cupola,  painted 
Corregio.  by  Corregio,  though  it  is  now  fo  much 
fpoiled,  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
faith,  and  a  ftrong  imagination,  to  believe 
it  the  remains  of  a  chef  d' oeuvre  of  fo  great 
a  mailer.  This  cupola  was  the  caufe  of 
his  death.  His  towns-men  paid  him  in 
bad  money :  their  ingratitude  is  faid  to 
have  affe&ed  him  fo  ftrongly,  that  he  died 

✓ 

fhortly 


fhortly  after  of  vexation.  The  fubjed  of 
the  painting  is  an  Aflumption  of  the  Vh> 
gin,  and  was  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  per-* 
fed:  and  moft  beautiful  of  his  performances. 

The  Church  of  St.  John  is  fhewn  to  St.  John, 

_  r  ,  church  of. 

Itrangers  on  account  ot  the  Cupola,  that  Cupola, 
alfo  being  painted  by  Corregio;  but  it  is  Corregio. 

;  fo  much  defaced,  and  fo  ill  lighted,  that 
l  little  can  be  made  of  it :  it  has  been  alfo 
:  repaired  by  another  painter,  at  the  defire  of 
\  the  Monks,  to  whofe  convent  this  church 
I  belongs.  In  the  fifth  chapel  to  the  right 
i  is  a  defeent  from  the  crofs,  and  a  Martyr- 
!  dom  of  St.  Placid,  both  by  Corregio.  The  Corregie. 

;  firft  is  the  belt,  but  they  are  both  in- 
>  corredly  defigned ;  their  colouring  is  their 
principal  merit,  and  that  is  not  fufficientiy 
glowing. 

There  are  feveral  arches  painted  in  frefco 
at  the  entrance  of  the  chapels,  by  Parme-  Parmcgia- 
gianino,  which  have  great  merit.  In  the  nm0* 
refedory  of  the  convent  is  a  very  in¬ 
different  pidure,  by  the  fame  matter ;  but 

it 
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it  is  (in  a  manner)  framed  by  two  cob 


lonades  of  the  Doric  order,  which  form  a 
beautiful  morfel  of  perfpedHve ;  this  de- 
Corregio*  ception  is  by  the  hand  of  Corregio. 

puichre,  I*1  Church  of  St.  Sepulchre  is  ano- 
church  of.  picture  of  his,  reprefenting  a  little 

Jefus,  a  Madona,  and  a  St.  Jofeph  gather¬ 
ing  palms.  The  three  faces  are  very  fine, 
but  the  whole  is  faulty  in  the  drawing,  and 
the  colouring  weak.  This  pidture  is  called 
the  Madona  della  Scodella ,  on  account  of 
the  porringer  {he  holds  in  one  of  her  hands. 
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In  the  back  ground  is  an  Afs,  and  an  angel 
taking  care  of  him.  The  fubjedt  means* 
doubtlefs,  to  reprefent  a  repofe  of  the  flight 

;  ft  ■'  ,  S  «  , 

into  Egypt. 

The  Madonna  della  Stecatta  is  the  fineft 
church  at  Parma.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  crofs ;  each  end  is  circular.  It  is  ! 
the  ducal  church  ;  many  of  the  Princes  of 
the  Farnefe  family  have  been  interred  in  it. 
Alfo  the  Inftallation  of  the  Knights  of  the 

Order  of  St.  George  is  here  performed, 

,  with 
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with  all  the  religious  ceremonies  peculiar 
to  that  inftitution.  There  is  a  painting  in 
frefco  over  the  altar,  by  Michael  Angelo  of 
Sienna ;  it  reprefents  the  crowning  the  Vir¬ 
gin  by  God  the  Father  and  Jefus  Chrift ; 
but  it  is  fo  blackened,  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  form  any  judgment  of  its  merit.  Three 
Sibyls  over  the  organ,  with  Moles,  Adam, 
and  Eve  below  the  arcade,  are  executed 
in  clair  obfcure  by  Parmegianino.  He  had 
painted  feveral  other  pidures  for  this 
church,  which  he  totally  defaced  in  a  vio¬ 
lent  paffion,  having  loft  confiderably  at 
play :  thus  revenged  upon  his  own  works, 
he  fled  to  Cafal  Magiore,  where  he  died  in 
want.  The  Parmefans  regret  a  pidure  of 
this  mafter,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Madonna  del  Collo  longo ,  which  was  re¬ 
moved  from  hence  to  Florence,  and  from 
Florence  to  Vienna.  His  works  are  at 
prefent  rare,  and  held  in  high  eftima- 
tion  by  the  connoiffeurs .  At  the  bottom 
of  the  choir,  behind  the  great  altar,  [called 
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the  cul-du-four  in  French]  is  a  large  pic-® 
ture,  by  Proccacino  of  Milan ;  its  fubjeCt 
the  marriage  of  the  Virgin  Mary  with 
St.  Jofeph.  The  colouring  is  warm ;  the 
elair  obfcure ,  with  regard  to  the  heads,  is 
correct  and  well  thrown,  but  has  not  been 
the  leaft  attended  to  in  refpedt  of  the  folds 
of  the  drapery.  The  Virgin*s  counte¬ 
nance  exprefles  dignity  blended  with  mo- 
defty.  St.  Jofeph  appears  like  the  moft 
difcontented  and  the  moft  mortified  of 
mankind.  On  one  fide  of  this  pi&ure  is  a 
flight  into  Egypt,  which  pleafed  me  much 
for  its  landfcape,  and  the  effedt  of  the  high 
wind,  which  blows  about  the  drapery  and 
hair  of  the  angels  that  condudt  the  afs; 
I  could  almoft  fancy  I  felt  myfelf  colder 
from  its  vicinity  to  me.  The  landfcape  re- 
prefents  a  wild  and  romantic  country :  a 
ftork  and  wild  duck  fly  fci*eaming  over  a 
marfti,  in  the  fore-ground  of  the  pidlure, 
extremely  well  done.  The  Virgin  is  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  fits  in  an  eafy,  natural  attitude 

upon 
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upon  the  afs.  Behind  the  high  altar,  and 
oppofite  to  the  Marriage  of  St.  Jofeph,  is 
a  picture,  by  an  unknown  mailer.  It  re- 
prefents  Chrill  bound  to  the  pillar ;  yet  is 
not  a  Flagellation.  There  are  Roman  fol- 
diers  who  feem  to  have  juft  faftened  the 
cords.  A  ftranger,  ftruck  with  the  merit 

of  this  piece,  offered  the  convent  of  Chan- 

/ 

noines  to  cover  it  with  Louis  dors  ;  but 
they  refufed  to  part  with  it  at  that  price. 
In  my  opinion  the  fleili  is  over  pale,  and 
the  figure  looks  more  like  a  dead  than  a  liv¬ 
ing  man  :  the  hair  and  beard  are  too  red ; 
nor  can  I  imagine  why  all  the  Italian 
painters  reprefent  our  Saviour  as  red-hair¬ 
ed.  I  do  not  believe  they  can  find  Scrip¬ 
ture-authority  for  this  cuftom.  The  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  foldiers,  as  Romans,  are  not 
decifive. 

We  have  feen  no  more  churches ;  thefe 
are  the  moft  famous  for  their  paintings  ; 
nor  had  we  time  to  vifit  others.  . 

D  d  I  do 
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I  do  not  queftion  your  being  extremely 
impatient  to  hear  why  I  was  fo  difappointed 
in  the  famous  pidure  of  Corregio,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  which  the  w7hole  world  of  *virtuofi 
can  fcarce  find  words  to  exprefs  the  enthu- 
fiafin  of  their  feelings,  when  they  touch 
upon  its  merits.  Notwithftanding  my  pre¬ 
judices  in  its  favour  were  ftrong,  yet  I 
muft  confefs,  though  I  expofe  myfelf  to 
the  cenfure  of  the  firft  connoiffeurs ,  that 
I  do  not  like  this  pidure ;  and  now  I 

•v 

will  proceed  to  give  you  its  defeription 
as  well  as  the  reafons  of  my  difappro- 
bation.  It  is  a  very  large  pidure,  higher 
than  wride :  about  the  middle  of  the  can- 
vafs  the  Virgin  is  feated  with  the  Infant 
jefus  on  her  knees ;  a  little  to  the  right, 
and  forward,  Mary  Magdalen,  in  a  kneeling 
pofture,  holds  the  foot  of  the  little  Jefus 
in  one  of  her  hands,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
incline  her  head  to  kifs  it ;  the  other  hand 

hangs  down  :  to  the  left,  and  on  the  fore- 

\ 

ground, 
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ground,  appears  St.  Jerome;  his  back  turned 
to  the  fpe&ators,  but  by  looking  over  his 
fhoulder  he  difcovers  his  profile :  between 
him  and  the  Virgin,  and  farther  back,  is 
an  angel  who  fings  out  of  a  book  :  be-  , 
hind  Mary  Magdalen  is  another  angel, 
or  young  man,  who  feems  to  drink  out  of 
a  vafe.  The  character  of  the  Virgin’s  face 
is  fuch  as  you  often  fee  in  the  loweft  rank 
of  people  or  peafants ;  an  unmeaning 
breadth,  Pair  t Phibou ,  le  v  if  age  plate ,  &  c* 
She  appears  extremely  tanned,  like  a  Ven- 
dangeufe.  The  colouring  is  coarfe,  and  the 
fhadowing  of  a  dirty  brown.  The  infant  is 
one  of  the  homelieft  children  I  ever  faw, 
that  was  not  deformed.  The  face  fnort, 
the  mouth  wide,  and  the  lips  turn  outwards. 
The  more  one  confiders  the  countenance, 
the  more  it  feems  to  be  in  contorfiorts.  The 
anatomy  is  falfe,  the  attitude  ungraceful, 
to  fay  the  lead.  The  Magdalen  lias  the 
face  of  an  idiot;  and  net  of  a  handfome 
K  D  d  2  on-$. 
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one.  The  little  Jefus  has  hold  of  her 
by  the  hair ;  but  his  figure  and  face  are 
turned  from  her.  Her  hair  is  too  fhort 
and  Araight,  not  curling  in  natural  ring¬ 
lets,  but  heavy  and  greafy.  Her  attitude 
is  fo  unnatural  and  ftrained,  that  it  is  not 
poffible  for  her,  in  her  prefent  inclination 
of  body,  to  apply  her  lips  to  the  foot  of 
the  Infant ;  poffibly  fhe  might  her  ear,  for 
Ihe  is  in  the  moment  of  railing  his  foot  to¬ 
wards  her  head :  her  arm  and  hand*,  that 
hang  down,  are  ill  made ;  her  fingers 
long,  lank,  and  lean,  likethofeof  a  crooked 
woman;  her  arm  thin,  fkinny,  and  flat; 
her  elbow  fharp,  and  feems  as  if  it  would 
wear  a  hole  through  the  drapery ;  her 
toes  are  long,  fwelled,  and  red  ;  her  drefs 
diforderly ;  the  folds  of  her  drapery  con- 
fufedly  drawn ;  that  of  the  Virgin  is  as 
bad.  As  to  St.  Jerome,  he  has  the  air  of 
a  miferable  old  beggar-man.  The  fling¬ 
ing  angel  opens  a  mouth  like  that  of 

a  john- 
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a  john-dory;  and  the  young  perfon  be¬ 
hind  the  Magdalen  has  the  fame  mouth 
and  lips  with -the  other  perfonages ;  the 
latter  he  proje&s  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  towards  the  vafe.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  appear  fome  remains  of  a  ruined 
theatre,  with  cottages  ;  they  flick  to  the 
back  of  the  angel’s  head,  fo  ill  is  the 
keeping  preferved.  There  is  alfo  a  kind  of 
withered  faggot,  which  is  meant  for  a  tree. 
Vexed  at  finding  this  picture  every  way  fo 
difagreeable  and  difappointing,  I  could  not 
avoid  criticifing  it  a  little  before  the  Ci¬ 
ceroni;  who  exclaimed  at  my  finding  fault 
(though  he  could  not  deny  that  he  perceived 
fome  abfurdities)  with  the  work  of  il  di - 
•uino,  il  grand  Cor  re gio. 

The  Theatre  of  Parma,  ere&ed  in  the 
time  of  Ranutio  the  Firft,  is  efteemed  one 
of  the  moft  magnificent  buildings  at  Par¬ 
ma,  Vignola  was  the  architect.  The 
plan  is  a  demi-oval.  That  part  that  fronts 

\  D  d  3  the 
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the  ftage  rifes  in  fteps,  (gradins  in  French) 
after  the  antique  models,  intended  for  the 
fpefiators  to  fit  on.  They  rife  about  as 
hi  eh  as  the  fecond  row  of  boxes  at  the 

o 

Italian  Theatre  at  Paris,  Thefe  fteps  are  fo 
narrow,  that  they  feem  dangerous  to  fit 
upon  ;  and  rife  at  the  fame  time  perpendi¬ 
cularly,  that  I  apprehend  few  Englifh  ladies 
have  nerves  fufficiently  ftrong  to  venture 
to  place  themfelves  upon  them,  could  this 
Theatre  be  tranfported  to  London.  Thefe 
are  crowned  by  a  gallery,  ornamented  and 
divided  in  front  by  columns,  equally  dif- 
tant,  fupporting  arches.  Higher  up,  and 
above  all,  is  a  gallery  for  the  common 
people.  Lalande  makes  a  capital  miftake, 
in  aflerting  that  this  Theatre  will  contain 
above  twelve  thoufand  perfons  \  it  appears 
barely  large  enough  to  admit  four  thou¬ 
fand.  The  ornaments  make  a  beggarly 
appearance  ;  the  pillars,  frizes,  cornices, 
are  all  of  wood,  and  wretchedly 
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painted :  the  figures  of  the  genii,  in¬ 
tended  to  hold  large  wax-tapers  to  light 
the  Theatre,  are  poorly  executed  in  plai- 
fter:  the  other  ftatues,  higher  up,  are  of 
the  fame  materials,  and  equally  merito¬ 
rious  ;  and  the  two  Equeftrian  ftatues, 
placed  at  each  end  of  the  profcenium,  are 
miferable  performances-  The  height  and 
breadth  of  this  Theatre  confidered,  I  am 
at  a  lofs  to  imagine  how  it  is  poflihle 
to  light  it.  The  ceiling  appeared  to  be  a 
parcel  of  old  brown  planks  ill  joined  to¬ 
gether,  and  much  damaged  by  fmoke  and 
damps.  There  i§  no  orcheftra ;  but  the 
place  where  it  fhould  be  is  occupied  by  a 
long  leaden  trough,  reaching  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Profcenium  ;  from  which  are 
pipes  or  fticots  fo  contrived  as  to  enable  them 
to  fill  the  trough  with  water,  intended  for 
the  reprefen tation  of  a  naumachia  or  fea- 
fight.  I  imagine  this  trough  was  to  have 
ferved  the  double  purpofe  of  an  orcheftra 

D  d  4  and 
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and  artificial  fea :  but  when  it  fo  happened 
that  a  naumacbia  was  to  be  reprefented,  what 
became  of  the  poor  muficians  ?  they  furely 
were  not  to  remain  in  the  trough ;  that 
•would  be  a  fymphony  al ffefco  indeed.  As 

we  could  get  no  intelligence  concerning  this 

*  v 

point,  we  contented  ourfelves  with  viewing 
the  veffels  intended  for  the  fea-fight,  which 
are  behind  the  half-fcenes;  they  are  final!, 
and  move  upon  wheels.  The  ftage  Hopes 
more  than  any  I  have  feen ;  it  is  of  a  rapid 
defcent,  and  fo  ill  floored  (I  fuppofe  from 
(economical  confiderations)  that  you  can¬ 
not  eafily  walk  over  it  without  humbling. 
The  effect  of  the  voice  from  the  ftage  is 
very  furprifing ;  every  word,  though  fpoke 
as  low  as  poflible,  is  heard  diftindly  at  the 

fartheft  extremity  of  the  houfe,  which  is 

» 

the  pit-door  of  entrance,  fronting  the  ftage3 
at  the  diftance  of  106  yards.  But  the  voice 
does  not  found  agreeably  \  it  feems  to  the 
diftant  auditor  as  if  proceeding  from  a  tomb : 

the 
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the  fpeaker  on  the  ftage,  as  he  pronounces, 
perceives  a  certain  vibration  in  the  air,  as 
if  the  words  at  utterance  became  condenfed, 
and  rolled  forward  towards  the  audience. 
Perhaps  the  emptinefs  of  the  Theatre  may 
in  fome  degree  occafion  thefe  effeds :  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  difcovered  to  what 
power  this  extenfion  of  the  voice  is  owTing ; 
it  is  therefore  fuppofed  to  be  fomething 
accidental  in  the  architedure ;  many 
builders  and  others  have  carefully  exa¬ 
mined  its  conftrudion,  but  to  no  purpofe ; 
a  caufe  having  never  yet  been  affigned 
for  this  effed.  The  fcenery  and  decora¬ 
tions  are  in  a  wretched  ftate,  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  ever  been  magnificent  or 
ingenious. 

Upon  the  whole,  you  are  {truck  at  enter¬ 
ing  by  a  want  of  proportion  :  the  building 
appears  too  high  for  its  breadth ;  the  gra~ 
dins  fupporting  the  gallery  fhock  the  eye, 
and  you  feel  as  if  under  ground  in  a  vail 
deep  xand  dark  mine. 


There 
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There  has  been  no  reprefentatlon  here 
flnce  the  Emperor  paffed  through  Parma : 
at  that  time  an  opera  was  performed  on 
purpofe  for  him  in  this  Theatre :  it  is  never 
made  ufe  of  but  on  particular  occafions. 

This  town  affords  another  Theatre  for 
operas  ferious  and  comic,  and  for  the  come  die. 
The  grand  or  ferious  opera  during  the  months 
of  May  and  June;  from  that  time  till Chrift- 
mas s  the  French  comedie ;  and  from  Chrift- 
mas  to  the  end  of  the  carnival,  buffoon  or 
comic  operas.  The  Infant  defrays  mod 
part  of  the  expence  for  theatrical  repre- 
fentations. 

Here  is  alfo  a  Ciifino>  or  Affembly-room, 
for  the  nobility.  The  Infant  provides  the 
cards  and  lights,  and  two  of  his  gentlemen 
do  the  honours.  He  feme  times  honours 
the  Cqffino  with  his  prefence,  and  plays. 
The  company  meet  generally  three  times  a 
week  during  the  ceffation  of  theatrical  amufe- 
ments.  This  is  a  very  oeconomical,  as  well 
as  agreeable  fclxeme  in  a  country  where  the 

NobleJJb 
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Noblejfe  are  not  accuftomed  to  have  a  fie  in- 
blies  at  their  own  houfes,  and  where  the 
expence  would  be  very  inconvenient  to 
them. 

We  have  feen  another  church  belonging 
to  a  female  convent ;  it  is  called  St.  Paolo, 
and  was  founded  by  a  Princefs  Volgonda, 
niece  to  Cunigonda,  widow  of  Bernard 
King  of  Italy.  Volgonda  was  a  nun  in  this 
convent,  and  died  in  the  year  899.  In  the 
third  chapel  to  the  right  is  a  very  good 
picture  by  Agoftino  Carracci,  reprefenting 
a  Virgin,  a  St.  Margaret,  St.  Nicholas,  and 
St.  John.  The  pi&ure  over  the  great  altar 
is  by  Raphael:  the  fubjed:  is  Jefus  Chrift 
in  Glory,  with  St.  Paul  and  St.  Catherine ; 
but  this  picture  has  been  unfortunately 
retouched  by  fome  prefumptuous  wretch 
of  a  painter,  who  has  done  his  utmoft  to 
fpoil  it,  and  has  fo  far  fucceeded,  as  that 
fcarce  a  trace  remains  of  the  work  of  that 
prince  of  painters. 
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Mace.  The  Palace  is  large,  and  feems  to  confift 
of  feveral  buildings  joined  together.  The 
architecture  irregular,  and  the  front  un¬ 
worthy  of  obfervation.  The  court  of  this 
palace,  which  leads  to  the  apartments,  is 
in  a  fine  ftyle  of  architecture. 

The  vaft  colletion  made  by  the  Farnefe 
family,  of  bronzes,  pitures,  medals,  and  # 
a  library  of  books,  is  removed  to  Capo  di 
Monte ,  a  palace  belonging  to  the  King  of 
Naples. 

The  apartments  are  hung  with  crimfori 
velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  as  alfo  with 
fome  fine  pieces  of  tapeftry  from  Flanders, 
and  from  the  Gobelins  at  Paris. 

Gallery.  There  is  a  gallery  appropriated  to  the 
medals,  defigns,  &c.  that  have  gained  the 

Academy,  prize  in  the  Academy  of  painting  and  fculp- 
ture  of  Parma. 

The  Infant  encourages  this  Academy  as 
much  as  poffible,  and  I  make  no  doubt  that 
in  a  few  years  the  {Indents  here  of  Parma 
will  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  thefe  arts. 

Here 
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Here  are  feveral  of  the  prize-drawings  for 
fix  or  (even  years  paft.  Thofe  for  build¬ 
ings,  and  ail  that  reprefent  architecture, 
do  honour  to  their  authors ;  they  are  prin¬ 
cipally  done  in  Indian  ink,  and  amongfl: 
them  are  fome  drawings  by  one  George 
Dance,  an  Englifhman,  that  I  think  are 
equal,  if  not  fupferior,  to  the  other  (Indents, 
for  accuracy,  neatnefs,  and  ingenuity,  A 
defign  of  his,  which  gained  the  prize-medal, 
reprefents  a  gallery  for  a  palace,  with  all 
its  proper  architectural  ornaments  and  fur¬ 
niture  :  ftatues  in  niches,  pedeftals,  foun¬ 
tains,  pictures,  &c •  many  of  which  he  had 
made  choice  of  to  ornament  his  gallery, 
from  drawings  now  at  Rome,  from  whence 
this  defign  was  fent.  He  has  difpoied  of 
thefe  neat  (ketches  with  great  judgment, 
and  in  excellent  tafie. 

Againft  the  wall  in  the  fame  room  is 
fixed  a  piece  of  coarfe  painting  in  frefco, 
its  (hape  irregular,  having  been  defaced 
in  taking  it  from  amongfl;  the  ruins  of 

Velleia. 
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Velleia.  It  is  curious,  and  feems  to  re-* 
prefent  a  garden  ornamented  in  the  Chi- 
nefe  tafle;  terra  (ies  furmounted  with  bal- 
luftrades,  and  flowxr-pots  upon  them,  with 
gravel- walks,  are  plainly  to  be  diftinguiftied. 
There  is  alfo  a  plan  of  Velleia,  that  is,  what 
It  appears  to  have  been,  as  near  as  they  could 
judge,  after  the  late  excavations,  which 
have  been  difcontinued  ever  fince  the  year 
1764;  the  prefent  Infant  and  Monfieur 
Tillot,  his  minifter,  not  choofing  the  far¬ 
ther  expence  of  carrying  on  that  work. 

They  fhew  ftrangers  two  tables  of  bronze 
found  at  Velleia;  not  unworthy  the  infpec- 
lion  of  the  curious.  One  contains,  in  a  fmali 
character,  but  extremely  legible,  the  names 
of  the  principal  places  belonging  to  the 
country  of  the  Vellei.  There  are  feveral 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  that  have 
fcarcely,  if  at  all,  changed  their  appella¬ 
tions  fince  that  time,  making  allowance  for 
the  different  accenting  and  pronunciation. 
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The  other  table  contains  the  Roman 
laws,  as  commanded  by  the  Emperor  Tra¬ 
jan  to  be  enforced  throughout  the  Cifalpine 
Gaul.  Here  is  alfo  a  piece  of  antique  mo- 
faic  of  Velleia.  It  is  compofed  of  black 
and  white  marble  in  fmall  fquare  bits,  and 
cemented  ftrongly  together:  it  feems  a 
rude  reprefentation  of  the  Sun.  I  think 
I  have  omitted  nothing  worth  mentioning 
in  the  virtu  ftyle. 

We  have  heard  a  piece  of  news  to-day 

which  gave  us  great  pleafure.  The  Inqui- 

*  .  /  % 

fition  is  totally  put  an  end  to  here;  the 
grand  Inquifitor  being  lately  dead,  their 
prifons  are  fhut  up,  and  no  Monks  are  in 
future  to  be  received  into  the  Dominican 
order ;  therefore  when  thofe  that  hill  re¬ 
main  extinguifh,  that  wicked  fociety  will 
exift  no  more  in  this  country. 

The  prefent  Royal  Family  of  Parma  are 
much  beloved  :  the  Infanta  is  efteemed  one 
of  the  molt  amiable  Princefles  in  the  world ; 
fhe  is  lively,  a&ive,  and  of  great  courage; 

is 
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is  very  fond  of  the  chace,  as  well  as  au 
admirable  marks-woman,  and  will  purfue 
the  game  frequently  on  foot,  when  the 
frozen  fnow  lies  on  the  ground  i  there  are 
few  of  her  ladies  who  are  fufficiently  keen 
to  accompany  her.  She  is  extremely  hu* 
mane  and  generous :  for  her  menu-plaifirs 

her  allowance  is  a  thoufand  fequins  a 

*  /  . 

month,  and  I  was  credibly  informed  that 
fhe  gives  the  greater  part  of  it  away.  She 
encourages,  and  frequently  excufes  the  fol- 
diery  from  punifhment,  where  it  is  poffible 
to  extenuate  their  faults  ;  and  as  fhe  is  not 
difficult  of  accefs,  petitions  reach  her  incef- 
fantly,  with  which  fhe  endeavours  to  com- 
p]y-  As  fhe  is  a  German,  (being  filler  to 
the  prefent  Emperor)  you  may  fuppofe 
fhe  has  many  applications  from  the  dif- 
trefled  of  her  own  country,  though  Mon- 
fteur  Tillot  does  all  he  can  to  prevent  their 
penetrating  into  the  palace  ;  yet  they  fre¬ 
quently  fucceed,  and  fcarce  ever  fail  of  get- 

5  tinS 
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ting  at  the  fpeech  of  the  Infanta,  who  ne« 
ver  difappoints  their  expectations.  This 
tendency  towards  her  country-people  does 
not  charm  Monjieur  Tillot,  who  doats  upon 
the  French,  and  who  governs  with  unli¬ 
mited  fway  this  little  court*  The  Infanta  is 
a  perfeCt  mi  ft  refs  of  mufic,  has  a  charming 
voice,  embroiders  much  in  the  tambour,  and 
reads  a  good  deal.  She  is  tall  and  fair;  never 
wears  rouge  or  fard.  The  Infant  is  of  a 
mild,  indolent,  unambitious  difpofition, 
totally  devoted  to  his  minifter  Tillot :  all 
favours  are  obtained  through  him.  His 
ftrong  prejudices  are  to  the  French,  their 
manners,  politenefs,  &c.  he  diflikes  the 
Parmefans,  and  detefts  the  Germans.  He 
has  lately  impofed  a  new  tax,  which  the 
people  receive  with  great  difguft;  it  is  to 
the  amount  of  an  Englifh  fhilling,  to 
*be  paid  half-yearly,  for  every  hearth,  or 
place  upon  which  a  fire  is  kindled;  not 
excepting  thofe  temporary  machines  in  the 
ftreets  for  the  roafting  of  chefnuts. 
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The  Infant  and  Infanta  give  ftrongly  into 
devotion ;  they  hear  mafs  twice  every  day, 
and  are  rigid  obfervers  of  the  tenets  of 
the  church.  The  court  is  brilliant  and 
gay.  The  principal  families  are  thofe  of 
Roffi,  Pallavicini,  San  Vitale,  Mellilupi, 
&c.  The  two  ladies  of  the  court  particu¬ 
larly  diftinguilhed  for  their  beauty  are  the 
Countefs  Garimberti  and  the  Marchionefs 
Malafpina  *  *  #  #  *  *  #  ’ 

The  Countefs  of  San  Vitale  is  faid  to  receive 
and  entertain  the  moft  company,  particu¬ 
larly  ftrangers  ;  by  whom  fhe  is  much 
efteemed  for  her  politenefs  and  addrefs. 
What  I  have  faid  above  I  give  you  as  from 
good  authority,  not  from  experience,  for 
our  very  Ihort  ftay  in  this  town  does  not 
permit  the  availing  ourfelves  of  the 
amufement  and  diffipation  our  letters  of 
recommendation  might  have  procured  us, 
from  the  fociety  they  would  have  opened 
to  us.  We  have  not  prefented  one  of 
them,  being  determined  to  keep  our  word 
2  with 
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with  you*  in  regard  to  the  time  alloted  to 
our  tour  through  Italy.  We  fhall  haften 
on  to  Bologna,  Florence*  <&c.  that  what 
time  we  can  fpare  may  be  divided  between 
Rome  and  Naples. 

I  believe  I  forgot  to  mention  a  Angu¬ 
lar  picture  in  the  church  of  St.  Micheli. 

It  reprefents  St.  Michael  and  the  Virgin 

* 

weighing  fouls  in  a  pair  of  fcales.  There 
is  an  old  one  weighed  againft  a  young; 
the  old  foul  finks  down  fo  low,  that  it  falls 
into  hell,  whilft  the  young  is  fo  light  that 
it  kicks  the  beam  (one  would  think  the  late 
Mrs.  B.  held  the  balance).  This  airy  foul 
has  long  wings,  fomewhat  like  a  bat,  with 
a  very  thin  body,  a  bald  head,  and  long 
weak  arms  and  legs.  I  fuppofe  the  painter’s 
idea  mull  have  been  that  fouls  have  no  hair, 
by  his  giving  this  one  a  bald  pate ;  and 
no  bones,  as  one  of  his  arms  bends  like  that 
of  a  rag-doll ;  by  wdiich  an  angel  feizing 
him,  pulls  him  away  into  Paradife, 
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The  faftnon  of  Cicefbeios  is  not  banifhed 
the  polite  focieties  of  Parma ;  for  the  foie 
object  of  contracting  marriage  here,  as  in 
France,  is  that  of  intereft.  Young  ladies  at 
Parma  are  educated  in  convents,  and  brought 
out  to  be  married  when  their  parents  have 
provided  them  a  hufband.  The  choofing 
for  themfelves  is  unheard  of,  and  would  be 
efteemed  the  mod  enormous  licentioufnefs. 
Wherefore  the  ftate  deemed  here  the  moft 
happy,  is  that  of  a  young  rich  widow. 
We  fhall  find  upon  reflection,  that  thefe 
and  many  other  matters,  however  (hocking 

or  unnatural  they  may  appear  to  us,  muft 

) 

ever  be  the  unavoidable  confequences  of  all 
arbitrary  and  defpotic  governments,  whe¬ 
ther  in  Italy  or  elfewhere.  Adieu.  I  (hall 
write  next  from  Modena,  I  believe. 
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■LETTER  XXII. 

WE  have  not  yet  quitted  Parma,  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  mod  agreeable  accident,  I 
allure  you.  Fortune  has  thrown  in  our  way 

a  few  excellent  pictures.  M - has  not  let 

flip  this  opportunity  to  make  the  purchafe, 
though  moft  unexpected,  as  well  as  the 
manner  we  came  by  them.  Here  are  the 

fubjeCts  and  the  painter’s  names  *  *  *  * 
#■#**##***.* 
The  genteel  and  honourable  conduCt  of  the 
gentleman  from  whom  he  has  bought  them, 
will  appear  ftrongly  in  the  following  anec¬ 
dotes  of  him  and  his  family,  and  the  rea- 

fons  for  his  difpofing  of  them.  #  &  # 

%  *  *  *  # 

Sincerity,  franknefs,  and  honourability  are 
not  confined  to  any  country ;  and  I  think 
one  very  confiderable  benefit  arifing  from 
feeing  other  countries  befides  our  own,  is 
the  eradication  (by  the  teftimony  of  one’s 

E  e  3  own 
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own  fenfes)  of  many  prejudices  and  little- 
nefles  of  thinking,  which  infenfibly  have 
taken  fo  deep  a  root  in  our  minds,  as  to 
render  it  almoft  impoffible  to  judge  in  an 
impartial  and  liberal  manner  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  who  happen  to  live  at  a  great 
diftance  from  us,  and  whom  we  imagine 
;  mu  ft  differ  from  us  in  every  refpeCt,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  leagues  that 
feparate  us  from  them. 

We  have  ourfelves  been  affifting,  as  you 
may  fuppofe,  at  the  packing  our  pictures. 
They  are  to  fet  out  with  all  poffible  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  bell  means  of  conveyance, 
from  hence  to  Bologna,  thence  to  Florence 
and  to  Leghorn,  from  whence  they  will 
fail  by  the  firffc  opportunity  for  London. 
The  little  delay  the  pictures  have  caufed,  I 
determined  to  employ  in  writing  to  you 
again  from  this  place,  left  you  fhould  be 
uneafy  at  not  hearing  from  us  from  Mo¬ 
dena  as  foon  as  you  might  have  expeCted* 
In  nay  l&ft  I  mentioned  to  you  with  fome 
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furprife  the  downfal  of  the  Inquifition.  I 
now  wonder  the  Parmefans  could  bear 
prieftly  oppreffiou  fo  long  as  they  have 
done ;  for  this  town,  no  longer  fmce  than 
the  year  1744,  was  a  fcene  of  fuch  riot 
and  affaffination  as  nothing  but  priefts  could 
have  promoted.  The  commencement  of 
this  difturbance  was  the  late  Pope’s  im- 
politically,  as  well  as  vainly,  contending 
with  Don  Philip  for  the  poffeffion  of  Par¬ 
ma,  which  haftened  the  deftrudtion  of 
feveral  orders  of  Monks,  and  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  their  convents.  At  that  period 
the  Priefls  carried  about  with  them  poc- 
ket-piftols ;  the  Bourgeoife  went  always 
armed,  and  the  populace  were  never  with¬ 
out  ftillettos  :  not  a  week  paiTed  un¬ 
marked  by  one,  and  fometimes  more  af- 
faffinations.  The  Jlilletto  and  piftols  made 
their  appearance  upon  the  mod  trifling 
difputes ;  it  was  dangerous  to  walk  the 
ftreets  at  night ;  robberies  were  frequent ; 
Holy  Church  opened  her  kind  prote&ing 
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bofom  to  all  ranks  of  villains ;  the  church- 
porches  were  their  fore  afylum.  The  de¬ 
pots  charitably  efteemed  it  one  of  their  firft 
duties  to  fupply  the  refuged  robbers  and 
murderers  with  provifions ;  they  even  fre¬ 
quently  aided  their  efcape,  or  procured  their 
pardon  The  Streets  were  infefied  with 
diforderly  women,  and  every  fort  of  crime 
was  pradifed  in  the  moffc  licentious  manner. 
At  prefent  the  churches  afford  no  longer 
an  afylum,  more  than  thofe  of  Turin. 
Affaffinations  and  robberies  are  now  very 
rare;  not  above  three  or  four  have  been 
committed  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  year. 
They  are  not  always  punifhed  with  death, 

i 

unlefs  it  can  be  proved  the  provocation  had 
been  of  a  considerable  Handing ;  in  that 
cafe  pardon  Seldom  follows  :  but  if  a 
man  is  killed  through  an  ad  of  Sudden  paf~ 
fion,  the  galleys  or  a  long  imprifon merit 
is  generally  the  punifhment.  They  dis¬ 
courage  as  much  as  poffible,  both  here  and 
at  Placentia,  all  women  of  the  profeffion 

of 
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of  ftreet-Walkers ;  an  Inn-keeper  beinc* 
punifhable  for  fuffering  them  to  lodge  in 
his  houfe.  The  governor  of  Placentia  is 
extremely  vigilant  in  regard  to  them,  and 
as  foon  as  they  are  difcovered,  has  them 
driven  out  of  the  town. 

The  Police  here  and  at  Placentia  (and  we  MIce* 
are  told  at  Reggio  and  Modena  alfo)  ftri&Iy 
obferves  thofe  who  come  in  or  go  out 
of  thefe  towns:  they  not  only  take  your 
name  in  writing,  but  alfo  whence  you  come 
and  where  you  are  going;  make  a  fhort  de~- 
fcription  of  your  perfon,  and  in  fo  accurate  a 
manner,  that  you  are  knowable  from  it. 

They  are  fo  clever  at  this,  that  the  fhorteft 
time  is  fufficient  for  their  purpofe.  When 
you  arrive  at  the  gates,  the  Commis  thrufl; 
their  heads  in  at  the  window  of  the  carriage, 
and  looking  in  the  faces  of  the  travellers, 
with  the  greateft  eagernefs  and  penetra¬ 
tion,  make  immediate  entries  of  them, 
in  their  pocket-books.  Each  perfon  pays 
&  toll  of  half  a  Paul ;  even  poor  ftran- 
6  gers 
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gers  who  travel  on  foot  are  fubjed  to 
the  fame.  The  Commis  of  the  gate’s 
having  taken  the  names,  defcriptions, 
and  number  of  perfons,  not  excepting  the 
fervants,  enter  them  at  a  bureau  or  office 
for  that  purpofe.  The  inn-keeper  alfo 
takes  the  names  down,  and  fends  them  to 
the  fame  bureau ,  where  if  the  entry  made 
at  the  gate  does  not  tally  with  that  fent 
from  the  inn,  a  buftle  immediately  en- 
fues,  and  an  examination  into  the  miftake. 
Thefe  precautions  are  alfo  repeated  upon 
leaving  the  town,  and  the  entries  imme¬ 
diately  fent  to  the  governor  for  his  in- 
fpedion, 

We  are  told  that  an  Engliffi  gentleman, 
by  way  of  fun,  tired  of  repeating  his  own 
name  fo  often,  chofe  to  vary  ^  it,  by  fay¬ 
ing  he  was  called  Polinchenello ;  this 
gave  fuch  an  alarm  to  the  Police,  that 
he  was  purfued,  taken,  and  imprifoned  (I 
think)  at  St,  Marino,  where  he  remained 
till  one  of  our  Engliffi  refidents,  being  ap- 
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prifed  of  his  mauvaife  plaifanterie ,  cleared 
up  the  matter,  and  procured  his  enlarge¬ 
ment.  I  recollect  an  odd  adventure  which 
happened  at  Piacenza  not  long  ago ;  a  Ve¬ 
netian  Count,  of  the  name  of  Carera,  car¬ 
ried  off  the  daughter  of  an  inn-keeper,  of 
what  place  I  cannot  inform  you  ;  fuffice  it, 
that  he  gave  in  his  name  at  one  of  the 
gates  of  Piacenza,  and  lodged  at  St,  Mark’s, 
where  we  did.  The  chief  waiter,  or  Ca- 
meriere ,  being  his  countryman,  for  a  fmall 
bounty,  omitted  (purpofely)  the  fending 
his  name  to  the  bureau  at  night ;  a  rigid 
inquiry  was  immediately  fet  on  foot  by 
the  officers  of  the  Police.  The  next  day 
by  eleven  o’clock  it  was  difcovered  at 
what  inn  this  ftranger  lodged ;  the  inn¬ 
keeper  had  fentence  paffed  upon  him  (agree¬ 
able  to  the  law  iit  fuch.  cafes)  to  fuffer  the 
punifhment  called  the  cord ,  and  three  months 
imprifonment,  although  they  had  no  fuf- 
picion  of  the  elopement  of  the  girl  with 
the  Count;  confequently  there  was  no 

fearch 
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fearch  as  yet  made  for  them.  The  waiter* 
to  fereen  his  mailer,  confeffed  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  his  fault,  and  that  the  not  fending 
the  ftranger’s  name  to  the  bureau  was  owing 
to  mere  accident,  he  having  been  in  fo  great 
a  hurry  the  whole  of  the  preceding  day, 
that  he  had  quite  forgot  it.  They  accepted 
his  excufe  upon  this  condition,  that  if  with¬ 
in  the  next  three  years  the  fmallefl  omiffion 
or  negledt  fhould  happen  of  this  nature,  he 
fhould  be  fent  to  the  galleys  for  life ;  and 
even  upon  the  flighted:  complaint  lodged 
againft  him  by  the  Police,  no  further  in¬ 
dulgence  was  to  be  fliewn  him.  He  fpoke 
fo  well  in  his  own  behalf,  that  they  did  not 
even  give  him  the  cord ;  and  was  fentenced 
only  to  a  three  months  imprifonment.  How¬ 
ever,  government  had  compaffion  on  him, 
and  releafed  him  from  his  confinement  at 
the  end  of  twenty-four  hours. 

There  is  a  road  now  making  from  Parma 
in  a  diredt  line  to  Genoa ;  it  will  be  finifheef 
in  a  year  or  two ;  the  caufe  affigned  for  this 

commit- 
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communication  is  the  benefit  of  trade;  but 
it  is  fufpeded  that  the,  real  motive  is  to 
open  a  free  paflage  for  the  French  and  Spa¬ 
niards,  without  their  being  obliged  to  tra- 
verfe  the  Sardinian  dominions :  it  is  alio 
believed  that  fome  foreign  power  defrays 
the  principal  part  of  the  expence.  Adieu. 
We  touch  upon  the  moment  of  our  depar¬ 
ture  for  Modena. 

P.  S.  I  forgot  to  mention  the  prices  of 
job-coaches  here,  which  is  very  reafonable, 
fix  livres  ten  fols  of  France,  and  thirty  fols 
each  laquai  de  foliage* 


LETTER  XXIII. 

Modena,  November  25th. 

F  T  E  R  a  very  agreeable  little  journey 
from  Parma,  we  arrived  here  in  per¬ 
fect  health  yefterday :  the  roads  are  good 
the  whole  way ;  they  are  Hill  part  of  the 
Via  Emilia .  We  paffed  through  Reggio,  Reggio, 
which  is  half  way  between  Parma  and  Mo¬ 
dena, 
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river. 
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town. 
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dena,  equidiftant  from  both  (fifteen  miles)  \ 
having  croffed  two  rivers,  one  in  a  bark, 
the  other  by  fording.  One  of  thefe,  called 
the  Secchia,  is  between  Reggio  and  Mo¬ 
dena,  and  is  frequently  rendered  impaffable 
by  the  rains ;  fo  that  all  communication 
between  thefe  towns  is  cut  off  till  the  wa¬ 
ters  fubfide ;  but  this  inconvenience  fel- 
dom  continues  for  more  than  three  or  four 
days.  The  other  river  is  called  the  Ru¬ 
biera,  juft  on  the  other  fide  of  an  old 
fortified  town  called  by  the  fame  name, 
three  leagues  only  from  Reggio.  Between 
Parma  and  Reggio  lies  Guaftalla,  about 
four  leagues  to  the  left,  where  the  famous 
battle  ■was  fought  in  1734,  in  which  the 
French  were  vi&orious.  To  the  right  is 
fituated  an  old  fortrefs  called  Conofa,  feven 
leagues  from  Parma.  This  caftle  belonged 
to  the  Countefs  Matilda,  and  is  celebrated 
for  the  abfolution  bellowed  by  Gregory  VII. 
upon  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  who  was 

,  v 

ordered  to  repair  to  this  caftle  to  receive  it, 

Keyfler 
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Keyfler  fays,  he  was  obliged  to  ftand  during 
very  fevere  cold  weather  three  whole  days 
in  the  court-yard,  drefled  in  a  penitential 
garment,  barefooted,  without  meat  or  drink, 
and  implore  his  pardon  with  tears,  before 
the  Pope  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  receive 
him  again  into  the  bofom  of  the  Church. 

This  famous  Matilda  and  old  Pope  Gre¬ 
gory  were  great  friends  ;  we  muft  fuppofe 

% 

that  nothing  more  than  a  belle  pajfion  fub- 
fifted  between  them. 

Between  Reggio  and  Modena  we  pafled 
within  a  league  of  the  bourg  Corregio,  CorregioJ 
where  the  great  painter  of  that  name  was 
born.  ' 

Reggio  appears  to  be  pretty  large; 
the  ftreet  we  drove  through  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  town  ;  it  is  wide,  to¬ 
lerably  built  and  paved,  with  arcades  on 
each  fide,  and  fhops  under  them;  but  the 
town  has  a  naked,  dreary  appearance ; 
and  the  people  feem  much  poorer  than 
thofe  of  Parma.  There  is  very  little  to  be 
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feen  at  Reggio  :  in  the  cathedral  is  a  larg<* 
pidture  by  Annibal  Carracci,  the  drawing  is 
fine,  the  colouring  has  been  good ;  but  it 
is  placed  in  a  bad  light,  and  is  much  black¬ 
ened  by  damps ;  it  reprefents  the  Virgin 
and  the  infant  Jefus  in  the  clouds,  with 
kneeling  faints. 

In  the  church  of  the  Madonna  della  Gi¬ 
arra  is  a  fine  pi&ure  by  Guercino,  the  fub- 
ject  a  crucifixion ;  at  the  foot  of  the  crofs 
is  the  Madona  in  an  agony  of  grief  fup- 
ported  by  two  women,  one  appears  to  be 
Mary  Magdalen ;  at  her  fide  Hands  a  bi- 
fhop ;  the  head  of  an  angel  from  a  cloud 
clofe  to  one  fide  of  the  crofs,  is  greatly  and 
defervedly  admired.  Our  Saviour  is  juft 
expiring  on  the  crofs ;  the  head  is  ad¬ 
mirably  well  done,  as  is  the  face  and  the 
mufcles  of  the  body.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  picture  is  in  fo  deplorable  a  con¬ 
dition.  There  are  other  pictures  in  this 
church  worth  one’s  attention,  though  not 
in  a  great  ftyle* 

Modena 
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Modena  is  fituated  agreeably  upon  a  plain,  Modena 
well  built,  ornamented  with  fountains  and 
porticoes,  under  which  you  may  walk  tfery 
conveniently  the  whole  length  of  the  ftreets : 
the  Strada  Maijlra  is  the  befl:  built.  There 
are  two  large  hofpitals,  one  for  the  foldiers, 
another  for  the  Bourgeoife ,  and  an  Albergo 
for  beggars.  The  Duke  of  Modena  com-* 
monly  refides  at  Milan;  but  is  here  at 
prefent,  and  diftinguifhes  the  Englifh  fo  far 
beyond  all  other  foreigners,  that  they  are 
permitted  to  fee  the  palace  at  any  hour 
they  choofe,  without  any  previous  notice* 
and  quite  undreffed;  even  boots  are  not 
objected  to  :  this  is  an  exclufive  privilege: 

1  wifh  he  was  of  as  amiable  a  chara&er  in 
other  refpedts  as  he  is  polite. 

We  are  tolerably  lodged,  well  ferved, 
and  very  reafonably  ;  four  paols  a  head 
only  for  each  repaft,  the  eatables  good, 
and  well  dreffed ;  one  paol  a  day  for 
each  hre,  and  iio  charge  for  our  beds  or 
rooms. 
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The  Ducal  Palace  is  by  much  the  fineft 
edifice  here;  it  hands  alone  in  a  great  pi¬ 
azza,  and  in  the  beft  quarter  of  the  town. 
The  architedure  is  both  majeftic  and  elegant ; 
the  architect  was  Avanzini.  The  court  is 
vaft,  and  furrounded  by  colonades,  which 
have  a  fine  effed.  The  great  ftair-cafe  is 
in  a  noble  ftyle  of  architedure,  and  makes 
a  linking  appearance. 

The  Grand  Apartment  commences  by  a 
large  faloon,  (in  the  middlq  of  the  front) 
which  conduds  to  fix  large  rooms,  and  to  a 
cabinet  entirely  lined  with  looking-glaffes, 
beautifully  gilt  and  ornamented. 

The  faloon  is  ftriking  at  firft  entrance ; 
but  you  foon  perceive  the  tribunes  which 
furround  the  top  to  be  too  low,  and  the 
confoles  that  fupport  them  out  of  pro¬ 
portion,  maffive,  and  heavy :  the  other  de¬ 
corations  are  hidden,  and  not  linked  to¬ 
gether  with  that  graceful  dependance  that 
might  eafily  have  been  given  them.  This 
faloon  would  appear  to  greater  advantage  * 
was  it  preceded  by  an  antichamber.  The 
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ceiling  is  painted  in  oils,  by  Mark  Antonio 
Francefchini :  it  is  not  ill  done,  though  the 
colours  are  much  too  feeble. 

In  the  canopy-room  is  a  Martyrdom 
of  a  St.  Peter,  a  Dominican  Monk,  by 
Antonio  Cofetti  of  Modena,  a  tolerable 
picture.  A  Judith,  by  Guercino:  fhe  is 
too  mafculine,  and  appears  like  a  flout 
male  Ifraelite  in  woman’s  clothes.  This 
painting,  however,  has  merit  for  a  bold- 
nefs  of  defign  and  good  colouring ;  but  al¬ 
ways  too  much  of  the  lilac. 

An  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  faid  to 
be  by  Corregio.  The  Virgin  is  uncommonly 
handfome.  On  the  ceiling  of  this  room 
are  painted  four  medaillons  by  Tintoret : 
the  colouring  good,  but  the  drawing  in¬ 
correct.  In  the  bed-chamber  is  a  fine 
picture  of  the  Samaritan,  by  Jacopo  BafTano. 
The  hypercritics  of  Italy  find  fault  with 
this  painter,  for  reprefenting  all  his  per- 
fonages  as  peafants ;  yet  they  cannot  deny 
his  having  been  a  moft  accurate  difciple  of 
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Nature ;  and  the  vigorous  warmth  of  his 
colouring  muft  ever  be  held  in  the  higheft 
eftimation  by  impartial  judges.  His  pic¬ 
tures  are  fcarce,  and  bear  a  very  high  price. 

A  Marriage  of  Sc.  Catherine,  in  Guer- 
cino’s  laft  manner,  when  he  endeavoured 
to  copy  Guido.  It  is  too  grey  and  weak 
as  to  the  colouring,  and  is  altogether  a  cold 
and  uninterefling  piece. 

A  Santa  Veronicha,  by  Famillitore.  A 
Madona  holding  by  the  hand  a  dead  Chrift; 
her  head  is  finely  defigned,  the  face  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  the  chara&er  pathetic.  They 
fay  it  is  by  Guido,  but  no  connoijfeur  can 
be  of  this  opinion. 

A  Roman  Charity,  by  Andrea  Sacchi. 
This  is  the  moft  charming  pi&ure  on  the 
fubjeft  I  ever  faw.  The  daughter  has  a 
beautiful  foftnefs  of  feature,  peculiar  to  this 
painter;  her  amiable  mind  and  difpofition 
are  ftrongly  marked  in  the  expreflion  of 
her  countenance  ;  her  old  father  is  rather 
too  fat,  and  looks  doating. 

In 
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In  the  other  apartments  the  principal 
pictures  are  the  following :  a  fine  picture 
by  Jacopo  Balfano,  reprefenting  our  Saviour 
in  the  Mount  of  Olives :  a  Prodigal  Son, 
by  Lionello  Spada ;  here  in  high  eftimation. 
I  do  not  think  it  equal  to  that  upon  the 
fame  fubjedt  at  Turin. 

Three  pidtures,  by  Giulio Romano,  repre¬ 
fenting  the  palling  a  bridge,  a  battle,  and  a 
triumph.  The  compofition  is  too  confufed, 
and  the  colouring  difagreeable. 

The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  a  capital 
pidture  by  Tiziano.  She  is  half-naked, 
extremely  beautiful,  the  expreffion  admi¬ 
rable.  A  variety  of  character  marks  the 
different  perfons  prefent,  that  can  never 
be  too  much  commended. 

A  Virgin,  by  the  fame  excellent  mailer, 
with  the  Infant  Jefus  and  St.  Paul.  This 
is  a  very  fine  pidture  in  every  refpedt,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  figure  of  St.  Paul,  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  reft. 
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A  St.  Roch  in  Prifon,  and  an  Angel 
bringing  him  a  crown.  This  is  a  very 
large  picture;  the  drawing  is  corredt  and 
elegant,  the  colouring  too  grey,  and  in 
fome  places  greenifh  :  it  is  by  Guido. 

A  Martyrdom  of  St-  Peter,  by  Guer¬ 
cino.  Become  almoft  black,  which  has  very 
much  fpoiled,  and  deflroyed  in  many 
places  the  demi-tints. 

The  four  Elements ;  good  pictures,  all 
of  them  by  Carracci. 

A  St.  Sebaftian,  by  Michael  Angelo  di 
Carravagio :  a  charming  little  pidture  :  an 
old  woman  is  endeavouring  to  extradt  the 
arrows.  There  is  no  contemplating  this 
pidture  without  feeling  the  ftrongeft  emo¬ 
tions  of  pity. 

A  fine  piece  reprefenting  St.  Francefco, 
whofe  ardour,  piety,  and  fervency  of  de¬ 
votion  is  carried,  if  poffible,  beyond  na¬ 
ture  :  but  the  mo  little  angels  who  appear 
to  him,  are  ignoble  in  charadter ;  and  their 

hair 
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hair  is  of  a  foxey-red.  This  picture  is  by 
Guido  Rheni. 

A  Cupid  and  Pfyche :  an  admired  pic¬ 
ture.  I  think  the  Cupid  is  too  much  of 
the  make  and  character  of  a  young  girl. 
This  is  by  Guercino,  as  is  a  facrifice  of 
Ifaac,  which  has  more  merit  (in  my  opi¬ 
nion)  than  any  picture  I  have  feen  by  that 
author.  Ifaac  is  bound  upon  a  pile  of  fag¬ 
gots  ;  Abraham’s  arm  is  already  lifted  up 
to  facrifice  his  innocent  vi&im  :  the  angel 
appears  as  if  at  that  moment,  and  ad  dr  e  fie  s 
Abraham,  whofe  countenance  exprefles  at 
once  furprife,  a  doubtful  anxiety  whether 
the  angel  is  to  be  depended  on,  hope,  and 
a  firmnefs  of  faith  that  can  much  eafier  be 
conceived  than  defcribed.  Ifaac  fhews  in 
his  countenance  quite  a  different  fpecies 
of  furprife ;  his  face  turned  towards  the 
angel,  is  recovering  from  the  palenefs  the 
near  approach  of  death  had  fpread  over  it  j 

his  eyes  are  fo  ftrained  towards  the  hea¬ 
venly  meflenger,  that  the  eye-lids  appear 
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red.  There  is  a  fixong  convidtion  in  his 
countenance  of  the  reality  of  his  ap^ 
proaching  deliverance,  and  a  beautiful  in- 

t 

nocent  fmile  about  the  mouth  makes  you 

anxious  for  the  conclufion  of  the  miracle. 
The  angel  is  finely  done ;  benevolence, 

dignity,  grace,  and  ardour,  befitting  a 
meffenger  from  Heaven,  are  flrongly  mark¬ 
ed  in  his  countenance  and  perfon.  The 
lamb  in  the  thicket  does  not  appear  as  if 
fuddenly  caught ;  it  has  a  lifelefs  look,  as 
though  it  had  been  there  a  confiderable  time, 
but  had  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  Abraham. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  is  indeed  an  interefl> 
ing  pidture  ;  the  colouring  is  wTarm,  the 
grouping  fkilful,  and  the  character  and 
drawing  excellent. 

Copy  of  Here  is  a  prodigious  fine  copy  of  that 
Corregio.  picture,  palled  il  Notte  di  Corregio .  The 
original  was  fold  with  feveral  other  glorious 
pidtures  for  a  great  fum  of  money  to  the 
King  of  Poland.  What  muft  the  original 
be,  when  the  copy  is  fo  admirable  !  which 

is 
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which  is  (aid,  however,  to  referable  it  won¬ 
derfully.  It  furprifes  me  very  much  to  fee 
how  different  the  charaders  are  in  this  pic¬ 
ture  from  that  famous  one  of  his  at  Parma, 
which  I  defcribed  to  you.  The  fubjed  is 
a  Nativity  ;  and  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  this  pidure  proceeds  from  the  clair 
obfcure  :  there  are  two  different  lights  in¬ 
troduced,  by  means  of  which  the  perfon- 
ages  are  vifible ;  namely,  the  light  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  body  of  the  child,  and 
the  moon-light.  Thefe  two  are  preferved 
diftind,  and  produce  a  moft  wonderful  ef¬ 
fect.  The  child’s  body  is  fo  luminous, 
that  the  fuperficies  is  nearly  tranfparent, 
and  the  rays  of  light  emitted  by  it,  are 

verified  in  the  effect  they  produce  upon 

/ 

the  furrounding  objeds.  They  are  not 
rays  diftind  and  feparate,  like  thofe  round 
the  face  of  a  fun  that  indicates  an  in- 
furance-office ;  nor  linear,  like  thofe  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  man  in  the  almanack ; 

hut  of  a  dazzling  brightnefs :  by  their  light 

you 
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you  fee  clearly  the  face,  neck,  and  hands 
of  the  Virgin  (the  reft  of  the  perfon  being 
in  ftroog  fhadow),  the  faces  of  the  pajlari 
who  crowd  round  the  child,  and  particu¬ 
larly  one  woman,  who  holds  her  hand  be¬ 
fore  her  face,  left  her  eyes  fhould  be  fo 
dazzled  as  to  prevent  her  from  beholding  the 
Infant.  This  is  a  beautiful  natural  adion, 
and  is  moil  ingenioufly  introduced.  The 
ftraw  on  which  the  child  is  laid  appears  gilt, 
from  the  light  of  his  body  fhining  on  it. 
The  moon  lights  up  the  back-ground  of 
the  picture,  which  reprefents  a  landfcape. 
Every  objedis  diftind,  as  in  a  bright  moon¬ 
light  night;  and  there  cannot  be  two  lights 
in  nature  more  different  than  thofe  that 
appear  in  the  fame  pidure.  The  virgin 
and  the  child  are  of  the  mo  ft  perfed  beau¬ 
ty.  There  is  a-great  variety  of  charader 
in  the  different  perfons  prefent,  yet  that 
uniformity  common  to  all  herdfmen  and 
peafants.  In  fhort,  this  copy  is  fo  admi¬ 
rable,  that  I  was  quite  forry  to  be  obliged 


to 
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to  lofe  fight  of  it  fo  foon,  but  I  never  fhall 

forget  it.  The  Duke  of  Modena*  for  whom 

Corregio  did  the  original  pi&ure,  gave  him 

only  fix  hundred  livres  of  France  for  it ; 

a  great  fum  in  thofe  days ;  but  at  pre- 

fent  what  ought  it  to  coft  !  There  is  a 

fingular  piflure  in  the  Salle  cT Audience ;  it 

reprefents  a  very  hand  feme  woman*  feem- 

ingly  in  an  agony  of  fear*  holding  in  one 

hand  a  bowl  of  poifon ;  a  man  in  armour 

/landing  clofe  by  her*  ihews  an  uplifted 

dagger,  the  point  towards  her  throat : 

there  are  two  women  attendants  behind, 

whofe  faces  and  attitudes  exprefs  a  joyous 

complacence  and  felf-fatisfa&ion.  A  large 

wild  boar  peeps  out  his  head  from  under 

the  garments  of  the  woman  who  holds  the 

* 

bowl. 

The  Gallery  contains  feveral  curious  an-  Gallery. 

tiques,  and  a  fine  colleftion  of  drawings, 

confifting  of  near  fix  thoufand  defigns  and 

{ketches  of  Corregio,  Guido  and  Tiziano,  Painters 

narnes# 

Sarto,  Parmagianino,  Guilio  Romano,  Tin- 

toret, 
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toret,  the  Carracci,  Vignola,  Francefchini, 
&c .  and  a  great  number  of  fine  engravings, 
befides  many  natural  and  artificial  curiofities. 

Egyptian  Amongft  the  antiques  is  a  beautiful  Egyp- 

canopus. 

Antiques,  tian  Canopus,  eight  inches  high  and  four 

bufi°u,  {3reajt|1 .  a  bufto  of  Adrian  and  his  wife 

Sabina,  in  bronze,  large  as  the  life  :  a  wo¬ 
man’s  hand  in  white  alabafter,  much  ad¬ 
mired  ;  it  appears  to  be  of  Greek  fculpture, 
but  not  to  have  belonged  to  a  ftatue  :  an  An¬ 
dromeda  in  white  marble,  about  three  feet 
high  ;  fhe  is  faftened  to  a  rock,  leaning  on 
her  left  fide  ;  there  is  a  noble  expreflion  of 
filent  grief  in  her  attitude  and  face;  the 
limbs  are  delicate,  and  the  workmanfhip 
extremely  well  executed :  A  Hercules  about 
a  foot  high,  drawing  Cacus  by  the  foot 
from  a  cavern ;  thefe  two  figures  are  out 
of  one  block ;  the  cavern  and  one  of  the 
oxen  he  had  ftolen  are  of  another  block ; 
they  are  fine,  and  of  Greek  fculpture  :  two 
heads  in  one  piece ;  unfinifhed,  but  not 
void  of  merit:  A  bufto  of  Francis  the 
/  Firft, 


i 
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Firft,  by  Bernini ;  partly  in  armour ;  his 
mantle  is  fo  finely  fculptured,  that  it  feems 
to  float  in  the  air.  There  are  a  fine  feries 
of  medals,  but  I  am  not  a  fufficient  judge 
of  their  merits  to  pronounce  upon  them ; 
it  is  a  curious  ftudy,  of  which  I  know  very 
little.' 

Amongft  the  Cameos,  the  following  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  molt  worthy  of  obfervation : 
an  agate  with  five  figures  in  relief,  all  of 
different  colours ;  one  of  thefe  figures  is 
fuckling  a  child  ;  to  one  fide  is  the  god 
Termes,  before  him  an  altar  with  the  fa- 
cred  fire  burning  thereon  :  another  agate 
of  two  colours  reprefents  lole  coiffed,  with 
the  lion’s  fkin :  a  cameo  in  agate  of  three 
colours,  with  two  figures ;  one,  of  a  man 
fitting  ;  he  holds  a  fceptre  in  one  hand, 
and  has  his  other  arm  round  the  fhoulders 
of  a  woman,  who  is  ftanding  with  a  lyre  iii 
her  left  hand,  and  fomething  like  a  fhort 
flick  in  the  other;  near  the  man  lies  a 
mafk ;  the  woman’s  figure  is  fuppofed  to  be 


meant 
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meant  for  the  mufe  Terpfichore:  another 
cameo,  of  two  colours,  reprefents  the  bufto 
of  Cleopatra.  The  above  gems  appeared 
to  us  the  molt  valuable  in  the  collection. 

The  Library  contains  about  thirty  thou- 
fand  volumes;  the  book-cafes  are  very  neat 
though  of  no  better  wood  than  walnut- 
tree.  They  are  furrounded  by  an  iron  ba~ 
luftrade  gilt.  Here  are  fix  columns,  which 
feem  to  fuftain  the  vaulted  ceiling ;  they 
are  fo  well  painted,  as  to  caufe  a  deception 
when  feen  from  a  proper  point  of  view ; 
alio  feveral  ancient  editions  of  books  in 
the  infancy  of  printing.  In  another  room 
are  many  curious  Manufcripts;  it  is  faid, 
to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred.  They 
fhewed  us  the  following;  a  Greek  Tef~ 
tament  of  the  eighth  century ;  the  Mif- 
cellanea  of  Theodore;  a  Greek  manufeript 
of  the  fifteenth  century ;  a  Dante  of  the 
14th,  with  miniature  paintings,  wretchedly 
done,  on  the  top  of  each  page,  deferiptive 
of  the  ftory  there  fet  forth ;  a  Bible  in  two 

volumes. 
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volumes,  and  a  breviary  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  >  with  miniature  paintings,  very  tole¬ 
rable  ;  an  Herbalift  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  wrote  in  French,  with  the  plants  in 
miniature ;  a  Cofmography  of  Ptolemy’s  in 
Latin,  with  miniature  maps,  by  one  Ni¬ 
cholas  Hahn  a  German,  done  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century .  They  (hewed  us  others  alfo; 
the  fubjedts  and  titles  I  have  forgot,  butM — — 

fays  I  have  mentioned  (as  he  recolbdts)  the 

moft  curious.  Almofiallihewersof  libraries, 

% 

pictures,  &c.  talk  fo  much,  and  mix  fo 
many  impertinent  remarks  of  their  own, 
in  every  country  I  have  yet  feen,  that  in- 
(lead  of  helping  ftrangers,  they  confound 
and  perplex  them.  I  opened  a  tranflation 
from  the  Greek  Teftament,  by  Theodore 
Beza.  According  to  this  copy,  printed  at 
Edinburgh  by  Andrew  Hart,  1610;  the 
beginning  of  St.John’s  Gofpel  runs  thus; 
In  the  beginning  was  that  Word,  and  that 

Word  was  with  God,  and  that  Word  was 

*  *  s. 

God ;  this  fame  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God, 


You 
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You  fee  there  is  fome  little  variation  from 
our  common  tranflation. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  Palace,  and 
Cathedral®  fhall  proceed  to  the  Churches.  The  Ca¬ 
thedral  is  built  in  a  bad  Gothic  tafte.  The 
great  altar  is  raifed  fo  high  as  to  admit  of 
a  Church,  partly  fubterraneous,  under  it. 
This  is  dedicated  to  St.  Geminiano,  and  his 
body  is  conferved  there. 

Guido  You  find  a  capital  pidure  by  Guido  Reni 
Reas*  in  the  firft  chapel  on  the  right  hand.  The 
fubjed  is  called  by  the  Monks  who  fhew  it, 
a  Nunc  dimitt  is .  The  Virgin  is  on  her 
knees  before  the  Infant  Jefus,  who  is  held 
in  the  arms  of  Simeon.  The  Virgin  makes 
as  ignoble  a  figure  as  that  of  a  common 
parifh-girl  of  a  charity-fchool.  Cochin 
and  I  vary  extremely  in  regard  to  the  Vir¬ 
gin  ;  he  commends  her  figure  for  a  noble 
fimplicity,  in  which  {he  appears  to  me  to 
be  totally  deficient.  However,  we  agree 
as  to  the  other  parts  of  the  pidure,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  refped  to  the  children  who  are 

playing 
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playing  ’With  the  offerings  the  turtle-doves* 
Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  this  little 
group.  The  colouring  is  too  much  upon 
the  afh-colour,  and  produces  a  cold  effedt ; 
though  the  drapery  is  elegant,  and  the  draw¬ 
ing  precife.  The  fteeple  of  this  church  is 
called  the  gnirlandinar  and  is  efteemed  the 
higheft  in  all  Italy  :  it  is  entirely  of  marble. 
They  preferve  in  it*  with  the  greateft  care* 
an  old  bucket  hooped  with  iron*  which  the 
Modenefe  in  the  battle  of  Zapolino  carried 
off  as  a  proof  of  their  victory  over  the 
Jognefe,  and  purfued  them  into  their  town| 
however*  they  met  there  with  fuch  oppo« 
lition  as  obliged  them  to  retreat  \  but  with 
the  confolation  of  carrying  off  this  bucket 
in  triumph.  Thefe  wars  of  Modena  and 
Bologna  are  the  fubject:  of  a  mock  heroic 
poem  of  Taffo’s,  called  La  Secchia  rapitai 
in  which  he  licentioufly  mifreprefents  and 
mifplaces  fadrs*  in  order  to  give  a  larger 
fcope  to  his  fatire  and  wit. 

Vox,.  I,  G  g  La 


Chiefa 

Nova, 
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La  Chiefa  Nova  is  not  yet  finifhed ;  the 
decorations  are  elegant,  of  the  Corinthian 
order ;  but  as  it  is  not  divided  into  ifles, 
and  is  to  be  highly  ornamented  with  mo¬ 
dern  architecture,  it  will  have  the  appear¬ 
ance,  when  finifhed,  of  a  ball-room,  rather 
than  of  a  temple. 

There  are  two  Theatres  at  Modena,  one 
is  very  well  built  and  decorated.  Here  are 
gradinsy  which  rife  in  an  amphitheatrical 
manner,  and  pillars  above ;  the  pillars 
feparate  fome  of  the  boxes,  and  fuftain 
others  higher  up.  The  profceniumy  the  tri¬ 
bunes  ,  or  boxes  over  the  ftage,  and  the  ftage- 
doors,  are  ornamented  in  a  good  tafte. 
The  other  Theatre  is  very  indifferent  in 
all  refpeds. 

The  Troops  of  Modena  make  a  good 
appearance ;  they  are  well-dreffed,  and 
parade  about  with  a  ftrong  band  of  mufic, 
confifting  of  drums,  fifes,  hautboys,  and 
French-horns.  The  Duke  of  Modena  is 
2  .  faid 


1 
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laid  to  have  eight  thoufand  men  in  con- 

ftant  array,  and  that  upon  occafion  he  can 

* 

bring  twenty  thoufand  into  the  field. 

The  moft  illuftrious  families  are  the  houfes 
of  Rangoni  and  Monteeucully.  There  are 
no  remains  of  the  families  of  thofe  petty 
tyrants  who  governed  Modena  before  the 
houfe  of  Eft  were  chofen  for  their  fove- 
reigns. 

The  Modenefe  feem  a  gay,  cheerful 
people  ;  have  much  genius  for  pantomime 
fhows,  and  what  is  called  pleafure,  or  rather 
diffipation.  They  are  efteemed  gallant, 
and  the  ladies  and  other  females  much  in-* 
dined  to  coquetry.  The  NobleJJe  imitate 
the  French  in  their  drefs.  The  Bourgeoife 
wear  univerfally  the  zendado ,  a  piece  of 
black  filk  with  which  they  cover  their 
heads;  and  which  crofting  before,  is  finally 
tied  behind  round  their  waifts. 

Modena  is  abundantly  fupplied  with  the 
fineft  water  imaginable  ;  there  are  Fountains 
x  Gg  2  in 
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in  almott  all  the  houfes.  The  town  iti« 

~r. '  o  r  :  '-m  " nr :  '  *  :  "  -  . ' t ' 

deed  feems  to  be  fituated  upon  a  vaft  re-* 

•  \:  •“  ■  * 

fervoir;  as,  wherever  they  dig,  they  never 
fail  to  find  a  pure  fpring ;  this  peculiarity 
extends  as  far  as  feven  miles  eaft  of  the 

'■>  f  ?  4  ••  r  *  \  '  '  *  ••  "  *  *  --  <  •••'  - 

town.  On  the  north  fide  they  do  not  find 
water  farther  than  to  the  difiance  of  four 

-I  -  ;  ,  .  ,  •:  .<•  ..  ft  ,  v  \ 

miles.  In  the  making  wells,  after  digging 
about  the  depth  of  twenty-three  feet,  they 
find  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  lower 
down  a  firm  earth,  and  at  the  depth  of 
forty-five  feet,  a  black  and  a  whitilh  foil, 
intermixed  with  branches  of  trees,  together 
with  troubled  and  foul  water,  like  that  of  a 

*  f  -  f  ■  *  *  f  *r 

marfh.  This  muddy  water  is  kept  out  by 
means  of  a  circular  wall  of  brick,  which 

.i  \  ,  r  !  *  r " 

is  founded  upon  the  next  ftratum ;  namely, 
a  bed  of  about  eighteen  feet  thick,  com- 

>  -j  .■  "  >  ■■  ■  '  *  -f-'-  <  r  *■  %  •-»•••  ••  ^  *  j  * 

pofed  of  chalk,  in  which  are  found  Tea-pro¬ 
ductions,  as  fhells,  &c.  Under  this  chalk 
begins  another  ftratum  of  a  marfliy  bed, 
compofed  of  leaves,  branches,  and  rufties  : 
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when  the  well  is  dug  to  the  depth  of  eighty- 
five  feet,  they  come  to  another  bed  of 
chalk  like  the  firft,  then  another  ftratum  of 

*•  -  p  '  •  •  -  ,  .  * ■  •  *  -  I  it”  •  •  *  '  n-X 

marfhy  ground,  which  is  fucceeded  by  ano¬ 
ther  of  chalk,  and  that  again  by  a  mar£h. 
Having  continued  to  dig  on  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  three  feet  deep,  they  come  to 
the  laft  bed,  which  confifts  of  gravel,  round 
pebbles,  fea-fhells,  and  large  trunks  of 
trees  ;  under  this  is  found  the  pure  refervoir 
of  water,  which  has  always  proved  to  them 
an  inexhaustible  fource  ;  it  fprings  up  clear, 
and  in  great  abundance,  by  the  means  of 

holes  made  by  a  borer  through  the  laft 

_ 

ftratum  above  mentioned. 

.  4.  '■  j  M;  :  ;  ^  t 

They  are  alfo  fupplied  by  other  water, 
from  hills  fituated  at  about  three  leagues 
diftance  from  the  town,  which  forms  little 

_  y^  f  i  /  Y 

canals  that  run  through  the  ftreets.  There 
is  a  fpring  at  a  place  called  Bagnonero  near 
Modena,  which  produces  on  its  furface  that 
oily  bituminous  fubftance  called  oleum  Jaxis 

or  fetr  oleum. 
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The  adjacent  country  prefents  you  with 
plains,  fertile  in  corn  and  wine,  mul¬ 
berry-trees,  and  elms  in  rows,  with  vines 
conduced  in  feftoons  from  tree  to  tree,  as 
I  mentioned  before  in  the  road  from  Plai- 
fance  and  Parma  hither. 

Among  ft  the  illuftrious  Men  Modena 
has  given  birth  to,  Taffo  is  one  of  the  moft 
remarkable,  The  architect  Vignola  was 
bom  in  a  village  of  the  fame  name,  four 
leagues  from  hence;  as  was  the  famous 
Muratori,  who  has  wrote  feveral  volumi¬ 
nous  works  in  Latin  and  Italian,  confifting, 
amongft  other  fubjedts,  of  a  Hiftory  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Italy,  and  a  General  Hiftory 
of  Italy,  &c.  It  feems  there  is  a  French 
tranflation  of  part  of  his  works. 

It  is  to  be  prefumed  that  the  Dukes  of 
farma  and  Modena  live  up  to  the  utmoft 
of  their  income,  otherwife  they  would  pro¬ 
bably  fave  money  to  defray  the  expence  of 
building  bridges  over  the  dangerous  rivers, 
which  render  travelling  through  their  ter¬ 
ritories 


i 
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ritories  inconvenient,  and  often  impaffable 
to  their  own  fubjefls,  and  particularly  fo  to 
travellers,  by  whom  they  profit  confider- 
ably.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  reftrain 
and  conduit:  the  rivers  fo  as  to  keep  them 
within  their  banks ;  by  which  means  they 
might  gain  a  confiderable  extent  of  land, 
now  rendered  totally  ufelefs  by  the  imprac¬ 
ticability  of  its  cultivation.  Befides,  there 
are  many  other  particulars  refpeiting  this 
city  and  territory,  upon  which  public  mo¬ 
ney  might  be  raoft  laudably  expended. 

We  leave  this  place  to-morrow,  to  pur- 
fue  our  journey  to  Bologna,  from  whence 
you  fhall  hear  from  me  with  the  very  firft 
opportunity.  This  letter  has  been  the  work 
of  two  evenings  only,  fo  excufe  the  inac¬ 
curacies,  &c.  Adieu;  it  is  late,  I  am  very 
fleepy,  and  can  fay  no  more,  than  that  I  am 
always,  <&c. 


G  g  4 
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Fanaro 

siyer. 


fort  Ur- 
bano. 


S  ?mogog- 
gia  vil¬ 
lage? 


Bridges 
and  river 
Reno, 


LETTER  XXIV. 

Bologna,  Noy.  28,  1770, 

I  E  left  Modena  yefterday,  and  reach? 

"  ^  ed  this  city  lift  night.  The  roads 
are  good  the  whole  way.  At  about  two 
miles  from  Modena,  we  crofted  the  river 
Panaro  in  a  bark.  This  river  divides 
the  Dutchy  of  Modena  from  the  Eccle- 
fiafticai  State,  About  a  mile  farther,  and 
to-  the  left,  is  fmiated  the  Fort  Urhano, 
a  citadel  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  fe~ 
venteenth  century ,  by  order  of  .Pope  Ur¬ 
ban  the  Eighth :  there  are  always  fome 

•  « 

troops  in  garrifon  "here.  Sainogoggia  is 
juft  half-way*  between  Modena  and  Bo«* 
logna;  it  is  a  conftderable  village,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  a  town.  Before 
you  arrive  at  Sam’ogoggia,  there  is  a  long 
ftone  bridge  to  pafs,  which  joins  together 
two  branches  of  the  river  Reno ;  this, 
like  other  rivers  already  mentioned,  has. 


i 
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by  changing  its  bed,  branched  itfelf  out* 
and  is  impaffable  after  great  rains.  It 
takes  its  fource  in  the  Appenine,  at  the 
foot  of  which  Bologna  is  built. 

We  are  extremely  well  lodged  at  the  Pel-  jnas 
Jegrino,  and  well  ferved.  The  provifiona 
are  excellent  in  every  refpedt,  and  extraoi> 
dinarily  well  dreffed.  Our  hod  provides 
us  much  more  than  we  can  eat  and  drink* 
dinner  and  fupper,  for  eleven  livres  and  a 
half  (French)  by  the  day ;  our  firing,  lodg-* 
ing  and  wine  included.  Our  dinner  to-day 
confided  of  a  white  foup,  with  vermicelli 
and  fine  Parmefan  cheefe  rafped  over  th$ 
furface,  half  a  Bologna  hog’s  head  admi-* 
rably  dried  and  dreffed,  fuperior  to  any 
hog-meat  I  ever  tailed  in  England;  tine 

X 

friture  ires  recherchee,  a  difh  of  bouUiey  a 

* 

poularde ,  one  of  the  fined  X  ever  faw ;  it 
rivalled  thofe  of  Gil ;  a  fore-quarter  of 
lamb  roaded,  a  ficando  with  fmall  navees , 
fpinage  dreffed  the  French  way,  colliflower, 
fricaffeed  truffles  dreffed  with  butter  and  an- 

’  -  »  i' "v  "  ■  1  •  '  -  fc  ''  “ 
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ehovy,  a  difh  of  mortadello :  for  defert, 
the  fineft  white  grapes  imaginable,  white 
Bury-pears,  the  beft  chefnuts  and  walnuts, 
being  of  an  uncommon  fize  and  fweethefs. 
The  wine  is  exceedingly  good  here,  fo  is 
the  water,  which  I  think  a  moil  material 
objedf  in  the  article  of  luxury.  I  have  given 
you  this  detail  of  our  dinner,  to  ftiew  you 
the  great  difference  in  refpedt  of  eating 
between  one  part  of  Italy  and  another. 
Our  dinner  we  mutually  agreed  was  too 
abundant  for  two  perfons  only  to  fit  down 

to ;  as  fome  of  the  difhes  went  way  un- 

>  r  . 

touched,  our  hoft  was  fhocked,  fearing 
we  did  not  like  them :  I  fent  for  him, 
and  told  him  we  were  perfe&ly  fatisfied 
with  what  he  had  provided ;  but  defired 
he  would  for  the  future  give  us  only  a 
foup,  an  entree ,  and  fomething  roafted, 
with  a  plate  or  two  of  garden-fluff,  and  a 
defert,  and  to  vary  the  difhes  as  he  faw 
proper.  He  was  fo  amazed  at  our  want 
of  appetite,  or  moderation,  that  he  con¬ 
cluded 


I 
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eluded  our  requefl  might  proceed  from 
fome  vow  of  abifinence  made  in  order 
to  bribe  Heaven  to  profper  our  journey* 
Such  bargains  are  frequently  ftruck  in 
thefe  countries  between  particulars  and  cer¬ 
tain  favourite  Saints*  The  votive  pictures 
with  which  every  church  is  adorned,  proves 
the  univerfality  of  the  commerce.  But  to 
return  to  our  hofl,  who  really  behaved  in  a 
mod  genteel  and  difinterefled  manner;  for 
finding  us  refolved  to  eat  no  more  than  we 
could  eat,  he  propofed  a  diminution  of  the 
price  (I  had  informed  him  weehofe  to  have  a 
lighter  fupper,  proportioned  to  our  din¬ 
ner),  and  that  if  he  would  find  bread, 
butter,  and  cream  for  our  breakfaft,  I  did 
not  defire  to  take  from  what  we  had  agreed 
to  give.  He  feemed  much  furprifed,  faid 
he  fhould  get  too  much  by  my  propofal, 
and  infilled  on  providing  us,  into  the  bar** 
gain,  with  coffee  or  chocolate,  as  we  fhould 
choofe.  The  behaviour  of  this  man  gave 
us  a  favourable  impreffion  of  the  Bo- 
Jognefe. 


We 
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We  have  feen  nothing  of  the  town  to- 
day  \  for  I  have  been  employed  with  hir- 
ing  valets  de  place,  feeing  chamber  maids3 
thoofingone,  unpacking,  and  inquiring  about 
coaches  and  chairs.  A  job-coach  and  coach- 

-  ,  ft  * 

man  cofts  thirteen  paolos,  or  fix  livres  ten 
fols  a  day,  French ;  a  chair  eight  paolos. 
We  propofe  flaying  ten  days  *  here.  I 
believe  our  letters  of  recommendation  to 
this  town,  will  prove  extremely  conve- 
fiient,  and  agreeable  in  their  confequences. 
We  propofe  fending  them  to-morrow  to 
fixer  refpediive  addrefles.  I  expert  let¬ 
ters  from  you  every  moment.— Here 
they  are. 

We  both  fincerely  rejoice  that  you  and  — — * 
ire  in  good  health.  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 
I  fliall  not  fend  this  letter  to  the  poft  till 
to-morrow. 

•  I  have  juft  refigned  my  head  to  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  ornamenting  its  outfide  by  a  very 
good  hair-dreffer,  who  lives  near  this  houfe, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Etienne  ;  he 
torments  me  to  recommend  him  to  my  coun¬ 
try-women. 
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try-women,  who  may  happen  to  pafs 

i 

through  Bologna.  Alas,  this  Frenchman 
thinks  I  muft  know  every  individual  in  his 
Britannick  Majefty’s  dominions  ;  for  upon 
telling  him,  that  if  he  performed  well,  I 
would  endeavour  to  recommend  him  to  my 
acquaintance,  he  did  not  feem  thoroughly 
fatisfied.  What  a  diminutive  fpeck  igno¬ 
rant  foreigners  fuppofe  England  to  be. 
Etienne  dreffes  extremely  well,  is  a  very 
humble,  well-behaved  man,  and  reafon- 
able  in  his  price. 

We  have  had  the  pleafure  of  finding  here 
the  two  Bnglifh  gentlemen  we  met  at 
Turin  and  Genoa.  It  is  a  very  agreeable 
circumftance,  that  we  may  always  flatter 
ourfelves  with  feeing  fomeEnglifli  acquaint¬ 
ance  in  every  confiderable  town  of  Italy. 

Nov.  29th,  paft  12  o’clock  at  night. 

I  could  not  fend  this  letter  to-day,  as  I 
intended  # 

Having  difpatched  our  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  this  morning  about  eleven 
,6  o’clock. 
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o'clock,  we  received  the  moft  obliging  an-* 
iwers ;  and  have  already  met  with  civilities, 
that  I  think  are  unprecedented  even  in  French 
politenefs  and  urbanity. 

We  had  fcarcely  dined  when  a  fort  of  con- 
fufed  noife  at  our  inn-gate  announced  fome- 
thing  extraordinary.  This  proceeded  from 
the  arrival  of  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal 
Legate,  who  did  us  the  honour  to  come  in 
perfon  to  make  us  a  vifit,  in  confequence 
of  our  letter  of  recommendation  from 
the  Cardinal  of  Choiflul.  Our  hoft  was 
in  great  perturbation  on  his  arrival,  as 
he  is  Viceroy  *  here,  and  veiled  by  the 
Pope  with  defpotic  authority ;  the  fenate 
enjoying  but  few  privileges,  and  little  or  no 
power.  #  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  # 

What  to  do  with  his  equerries,  pages,  and 
foot-guards  we  did  not  know  (his  little 
body  of  30  light  horfe  drew  up  in  the  ftreet 
before  the  houfe).  Our  kind  hoft,  who 


*  This  Prince  is  of  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Branchin  Forti 
of  Sicily,  who  have  intermarried  with  the  Colonnas, 

under- 
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underftood  our  looks  upon  this  occafion, 
opened  the  doors  of  the  adjacent  apartments 
for  them. 

His  Eminence  is  a  very  polite  old  gentle¬ 
man  ;  he  bears  hard  upon  his  grand  cli- 
maiterick,  is  hale  and  flrong,  good-hu¬ 
moured  and  lively ;  he  has  done  us  the 
honour  to  invite  us  in  the  mod  friendly 
manner  to  dine  with  him,  and  to  his  box 
at  the  opera.  He  had  not  been  above 
five  minutes  with  us  before  the  Countefs 

of  o - i  was  announced.  She  is  a 

fine  woman,  fpeaks  French,  as  does  the 

C - 1  very  well,  it******** 

The  Senator  Aldrovandi  and  his  lady  ar¬ 
rived  foon  after,  and  made  us  the  mod 
obliging  offers  of  their  equipages  during 
our  flay,  and  propofed  coming  at  a  fixed 
hour  every  morning  to  conduit  us  to  the 
palaces  and  churches,  and  every  even¬ 
ing  to  the  corfo ,  opera,  and  the  affemblies 
at  private  houfes,  which  they  fay  are  very 
agreeable.  We  accepted  their  kind  offers, 

except 
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except  in  regard  to  the  equipage,  U 
there  was  no  poffibility  of  refufing  themi 
for  they  faid,  they  infilled  on  ferving  us 
while  we  Ihould  ftay  in  this  town.  This 
exprelfion  means,  that  ftrangers  recom- 
mended  are  to  make  ufeof  theperfons  they 
are  recommended  to*  in  regard  to  therm* 
felves  and  every  thing  belonging  to  them  j 
and  I  underflood  that  what  I  had  been  told 
at  Turin  was  very  juft,  namely,  that  if  a 
ftranger  happens  to  have  many  letters  of 
recommendation,  he  ought  to  fink  all  above 
one,  or  at  moft  two,  to  the  fame  town  | 
otherwife  he  is  not  near  fo  well  ferved* 
as  when  this  method  is  obferved  $  for  it  is 
ahnoft  impoffible  to  divide  one's  time  pro¬ 
perly  amongft  feveral  families,  though  they 
fiiould  happen  to  be  well  together ;  but  if, 
unfortunately,  the  recommendatory  letters 
chance  to  be  addreffed  to  families  that  are 
at  variance,  the  reception  of  the  ftrangers 
f^rves  only  to  make  the  breach  wider,  and 
may  oblige  the  Tatter  d'entrer  en  matter c * 
which  probably  may  be  produ&ive  of  dif- 

agreeable 
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agreeable  confequences  to  all  parties.  Thus 
we  have  fuppreflfed  fome  of  ours,  and  I 
am  fure  we  fhall  not  regret  our  having  fo 
done.  The  family  to  whofe  guidance  a 
ftranger  refigns  himfelf,  introduces  him 
in  the  moft  kind  manner  into  the  fociety 

of  all  their  acquaintance  as  we  have 

♦ 

experienced  this  evening;  for  at  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  Cardinal  Legate  and  the 
other  company  above  mentioned,  the  fena- 
tor  and  his  lady  called  upon  us  about 

feven  o’clock,  to  accompany  them  to  the 

/ 

opera,  where  after  having  firft  gone  into 
his  eminence’s  box,  and  made  him  a  vifit 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  in¬ 
troduced  us  into  the  boxes,  and  to  the 
acquaintance  of  fome  of  the  principal 
families  here. 

The  Sub-legate  and  the  filler  of  the 
Countefs  Orft  **#'***#*; 
the  Barbazza^  the  Z ambecari>  the  two 
fillers,  Marcheffs  Maruli  and  Laniani , 

Vol.  I.  H  h 
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one  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  the  other 
for  her  wit;  the  latter  fpeaks  French  well, 
and  has  attained  the  air  and  manner  of 
a  genteel  Frenchwoman  ;  the  family  of 
B — ,  and  others  whofe  names  I  cannot 
recoiled:-  After  we  had  made  all  our  vifits 
in  their  boxes,  we  fat  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  in  that  of  A — i. 

The  boxes  in  this  theatre  refemble  rooms, 
and  are  wider  backward  than  forward  : 
you  will  eafily  imagine  how  this  is  con¬ 
trived  from  the  circular  form  of  the  the¬ 
atre.  They  are  all  furnifhed  according 
to  the  tafte  of  their  owners ;  Madam 
Aklrovandi’s  is  hung  with  a  beautiful  pale 
blue  and  filver  filk,  and  lighted  up  with 
wax,  as  they  all  are,  in  filver  fconces* 
This  lady  is  lately  married  ;  fhe  is  extreme¬ 
ly  amiable  ;  her  hufband  is  a  fenfible, 
grave  man  ;  both  as  polite  and  agreeable 
as  poffible. — The  Cardinal’s  box  is  much 
larger  than  the  others,  and  is  placed  in 
2,  the 
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the  center  of  the  fecond  range,  or  tier  of 
boxes;  it  is  lined  with  crimfon  velvet, 
beautifully  ornamented.  I  was  charmed 

'  •  •  -fcNrtw  '  V  •••• 

with  the  theatrical  performance,  but  fhall 
referve  my  obfervations  thereupon  for 
their  proper  place,  when  I  come  to  fpeak 
of  the  theatre  in  its  order.  During  the 
opera,  refrelhments  are  brought  into  the 
boxes  ;  confifting  of  iced  and  preferved 
fruits,  bifcuits,  lemonade,  orgeat, 

After  the  opera  was  over,  we  were  con¬ 
veyed  home  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
came;  with  a  lift  of  invitations  that  it  will 
be  impoffible  for  us  to  comply  with  in  the 
fmall  fpace  of  ten  days,  we  were  therefore 
obliged  to  refufe  feveral  on  that  account ; 
alleging  the  many  fine  pi&ures  and  curi- 
ofities  Bologna  abounded  with,  and  the 
impoffibility  of  infpe£ting  them,  were 
we  to  avail  ourfelves  of  all  their  civili¬ 
ties. 


\ 
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Good  night ;  melody,  dance,  and  fong 
have  fo  taken  poffeffion  of  my  head,  that 
I  fhall  certainly  dream  of  nothing  but 
operas. 

I  am  as  ever,  yours,  &c. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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